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THE HINDU DRAMA.* 


No. I. 


Tae Hindus believe that the 
world is incalculably old. In their 
chronology, a few million years 
make a sorry figure; their science, 
their superstition, their poetry, deal 
with Time as if it were itself Eter- 
nity; and Heaven, in their imagina- 
tion, hangs but over the East. 

In some moods of mind there 
seems to us something sublime in 
such a creed. As we gaze on their 
brightness, sun, moon, and stars look 
all young—in the golden prime of 
life. They are felt to be immortals. 
Was there ever a time when they 
were not? Before the music of the 
spheres was there the reign of si- 
lence? Insects as we are, is the se- 
cret known to us of the era of the 
solar system’s birth? Can we re- 
cord on a bit of paper the age of the 
universe ? 

Unwilling to destroy by dates the 
dream of the Illimitable, we take 
refuge, in such moods, in the Ob- 
scure. The idea of time, as it over- 
shadows a few generations of ephe- 
merals, is all too narrow and circum- 
scribed ; and we wish it to be lost 
in dim confusion, stretching back 
far beyond the reaches of our souls 
even on the wings of fancy. But 


we cannot get rid of the impressions 
of sense, out of which our most spi- 
ritual conceptions seem mysterious- 
ly to arise; and therefore do all we 
can to give them magnitude and 
magnificence. If we must speak of 
epochs in the history of heaven, let 
there be intervals between, in which 
our flight may be lost. Let the seas 
be ancient as the stars, whose lustre 
they embosom; and the stillness of 
the sky, that may be believed to have 
been for ever, impart a character of 
coeval duration to this our globe, 
hanging from it by a golden chain, 
like a lamp froma dome, and fed by 
eternal light, an emanation from the 
Creator. 

But dreams like these are foolish 
to “ Discourse of Reason.” To that 
faculty, the Lord of All, there is but 
one object—Truth. God-given, it 
knows God; and constructing its 
sciences, it learns to comprehend his 
works. From thoughts springing up 
within it in time, it sees the attri- 
butes of Him whoinhabiteth eternity. 
His voice has revealed to man that 
twas but as yesterday when first 
our orb arose out of the unapparent 
deep; and all the discoveries man 
has made of the processes of nature 
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are not only reconcilable with, but 
corroborative of, that revelation. 

The superstition, the science, the 
oetry of the Orientals, are all a 

ream. But it is a dream evolved 
from reality—and in the gloom or 
glitter of fiction is visible, as if 
through a dark or a bright veil, the 
form and the face of Truth. Euro- 

ean science has dissolved all those 

siatic dreams which once bore the 
hameé of sciercé; theif superstition, 
prevalent still, has been broken up 
by the Bible, and is seen floating 
like the many-coloured clouds of 
earth’s often beautiful vapours ; and 
in their poetry, the finest not much 
older than the Christian era, is seen 
that superstition in its least offensive, 
in its fairest forms; for the imagina- 
tion that gives birth to poetry, still 
seeks delight, and out of a system 
even of pollution and cruelty can 
frame visionary creations of purity 
and peace. 

Of that Poetry—and of its highest 
department —the Drama— we are 
enabled to present the public with 
some account and specimens—from 
a work—little known in Britain— 
by one of our most accomplished 
Oriental scholars. Perhaps no man 
living is so deeply read in all that 
regards the Hindu Drama as he who 
was lately Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and is now Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit in the University 
of Oxford. To that new Professor- 
ship he was elected, not merely on 
the strength of his fame, but of his 
achievements, and in preference toa 
most distinguished competitor — 
merit being now the chief—nay, we 
do not fear to say, the sole road— 
and it is a royal one—to elevation 
to places of high honour and trust 
in that illustrious seat of all the 
Muses. 

It was not till Sir William Jones 
SS a translation into prose of 

alidasa’s beautiful Sakuntala, that 
the western world were aware that 
the Hindus had a National Drama. 
We gave a full analysis of it, and 
many long specimens, about adozen 
years ago. But here we have trans- 
jJations into verse of several dramas ; 
expositions of many more ; and no- 
tices of the whole Hindu Theatre. 
The Prabodha Chandrodaya, or Rise 

of the Moon of Intellect, translated 
by the late Dr Taylor of Bombay, 
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throws more light on the metaphy- 
sics than the drama of the Hindus; 
and the account given of the Malati 
Madhava, in the Asiatic Researches, 
by Mr Colebroke, was subordinate 
to the object of his Essay on Sanscrit 
and Prakrit Prosody. Neither of the 
dramas hitherto published can be 
considered to convey an accurate 
notion of the Hindu Theatre. The 
one belongs to the metaphysical, the 
othér to the mythopastoral class of 
Sanscrit plays; but there is a wide 
range between; and we are con- 
ducted through it all under the 
learned guidance of Professor Ho- 
race Wilson. His Essay on “ The 
Dramatic System of the Hindus” is 
a masterpiece of philosophical cri- 
ticism, many of his notes are in 
themselves poems; and his Prefaces 
to the Plays are full of the rarest and 
most interesting historical erudition, 
often throwing great light on the 
manners and customs of ancient In- 
dia. The whole work, which ought 
to be reprinted—for the Calcutta 
edition, we should suppose, from the 
difficulty we found in procuring a 
copy, must be nearly exhausted— 
is delightful from its novelty; but 
its true praise is that it unfolds be- 
fore us the whole of the finest part 
of a national literature, and thereby 
illustrates a highly interesting na- 
tional character. 

The most illustrious Hindu Dra- 
matic Poets are Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhiti. Bhavabhiti was named Sri- 
kantha, or he in whose throat elo- 
quence resides; and was anative of 
the South of India, a Brahman of 
Berar or Beder, and a member of 
the tribe of Brahmans who pretend 
to trace their descent from the Sagi 
Kasyapa. The site of his birth-place 
is corroborated by his power of de- 
scribing nature in her magnificence 
—not common in Hindu Bards, who 
delight rather in tracing her minuter 
beauties — loving the lily and the 
lotus. That power his genius de- 
rived—or rather thereon it fed— 
from the eternal mountains and fo- 
rests of Gondwana. But it appears 
that the place of his birth was not 
the scene of his literary triumphs, 
and that these were attained under 
the patronage of the Princes of Hin- 
dostan. His Three Dramas are Ma- 
lati and Madhava, containing their 
Loves ; Vrittara Rama Cheritra, con- 
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taining a continuation of the History 
of Rama, the celebrated Prince of 
Ayohkya, spoken of at large by 
Jones, Wilford, Maurice, Ford, and 
Faber, as well as in the Hindu Pan- 
theon of Moor, and of whose history, 
the Ramayana, the first two books 
have been translated by Carey and 
Marshman of Serampore; and Vira 
Cheritra, a story, too, of heroism and 
love. But we are going now to give 
an account of another play of his 
great rival Kalidasa, as beautiful, 
perhaps, even as the “ Sakuntala,” 
“ Vkrama and Urvasi,” while of Kali- 
dasa himself we shall tell the little 
that is known or conjectured at an- 
other time. But we must first give 
some account of the Hindu drama 
in general, “atemape | ourselves of the 
admirable Essay of Professor Wilson. 

The Hindus ascribe the invention 
of dramatic entertainments to a Muni 
or inspired Sage, named Bharata. 
But such ascription is unsatisfactory 
to some writers, who declare their 
origin to have been divine. The art, 
they say, was gathered from the Vedas 
by the god Brahma, who revealed it 
to his servant. The Greek drama 
was not of celestial birth—nor ours; 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
received the art from the hands of 
Thespis, and as if by the power of 
magic, the Cart became a Cirque, 
and bald babble rich-robed speech ; 
while, with us, the mysteries and 
moralities that almost shamed the 
cloisters whence they sprang, were 
succeeded almost as wonderfully by 
the perfect creations of Shakspeare. 
Reason achieves her triumphs by 
slow progression, and ages intervene 
between dawn and meridian. But 
imagination comes like a sunburst. 
So was it with Homer—with Dante 
—and with him just named—the 
brightest of the Sons of the Morning. 

It probably was so in Hindostan. 
The drama rose, and admiration at- 
tributed its birth to heaven. Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks it impossible 
that the Hindus should have bor- 
rowed their dramatic compositions 
from the people either of ancient or 
modern times. The nations of Eu- 
rope possessed no dramatic compo- 
sitions before the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury; at which period the Hindu 
drama had passed into its decline. 
Mohammedan literature has ever 
been a stranger to theatrical wri- 
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tings, and the Mussulman Conquer- 
ors of India could not have commu- 
nicated what they never possessed. 
There is no record that theatrical 
entertainments were ever natural- 
ized amongst the ancient Persians, 
Arabs, or Egyptians; and the Hin- 
dus, if they learned the art from 
others, can have been obliged alone 
to the Greeks or to the Chinese. 
But a perusal of the Hindu Plays 
will show how little likely it is that 
they are indebted to either, as, with 
the exception of a few features in 
common, which could not fail to 
occur, they present characteristic 
varieties of conduct and construc- 
tion, which strongly evidence both 
original design and national deve- 
lopement. 

The Hindu Theatre is distin- 
guished from every other by a most 
remarkable peculiarity ; it is not in 
the vernacular tongue! The greater 
part of every play—and almost all 
the finest—is written in Sanscrit; 
but Sanscrit, though once a spoken 
tongue in some parts of India, was 
never the language of the whole 
country, and had ceased to be a li- 
ving dialect at a period of which we 
have no knowledge. The plays, 
therefore, were unintelligible to a 
great—perhaps the greater—part of 
the audience. This must, we think, 
have somewhat impaired or impe- 
ded the pleasure of the audience, or 
rather the spectators. There could 
have been few noisy manifestations 
of applause. The explanation of 
this peculiarity is to be found in the 
constitution of Hindu society—not 
only the highest offices of the state, 
but the highest branches of litera- 
ture, being reserved for the privi- 
leged tribes, or Brahmans. There 
were no galleries for the gods. 
No critic row—because no r. 
The Brahmans in the boxes had it 
all to themselves; and some even 
of them may have had no great share 
of Sanscrit. Even among them, Mr 
Wilson says, but a small portion 
could have followed the expressions 
of the actors so as to have felt their 
full force, and the plays of the Hin- 
dus must therefore have been ex- 
ceedingly deficient in theatrical ef- 
fect. They must indeed. 

Yet there were circumstances at- 
tending these representations that 
in some measure compensated the 
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evil of their being unintelligible; 
most of the stories on which the 
plays were founded, were popular; 
there was a sanctity in Sanscrit, and, 
indeed, in the whole performance, 
that “ substituted an adventitious 
interest for ordinary excitement.” 
People went prepared to be inter- 
ested, and with a religious temper of 
awe, and reverence; the spectacle 
before their eyes must have awaken- 
ed their imaginations; and there is no 
setting bounds to the effect that may 
be produced on feelings willing and 
ready to be roused by the power of 
good acting and of stirring scenery, 
especially if it represent objects 
and events consecrated by supersti- 
tion. These dramas, too, were not 
every-day entertainments. Like 
these of the Athenians, they were 
written with a view but to one spe- 
cific representation ; and were acted 
only on solemn or public occasions 
—such as lunar holidays, a royal 
coronation, assemblages of people 
at fairs and religious festivals, mar- 
riages, the meeting of friends, taking 
first possession of a house, or a town, 
and the birth of ason. The most ordi- 
nary occasion, however, of a perform- 
ance, was the season peculiarly sa- 
cred tosome divinity. When all these 
things are taken into account, the 
peculiarity no longer seems a mys- 
tery ; and we can easily enough ima- 

ine how, with the sympathy of the 
sanscrit scholars who understood 
and felt all that was uttered, may 
have blended that of the many who 
knew but their vernacular, till the 
whole congregation was moved; 
for the sounds, of which the ignorant 
part of the audience knew not the 
precise significance, would operate 
upon their feelings like those of na- 
tural language—so that we seem to 
have brought ourselves to the ad- 
mission of an important truth, that 
the unintelligible may be extremely 
affecting or exciting, and a play most 
delightful, of which not one word in 
ten is understood, except from the 
tones and gesticulations of the 
actors. 

And this leads us to say, that in 
the Hindu Drama, as in the Greek, 
there, is an intimate connexion be- 
tween, dancing and representation. 
The .dances, of the Greek chorus 
were no less important than their 
songs. The dramatic representations 
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first invented, say the Hindu writers, 
consisted of three kinds, Natya, Nri- 
tya, and Nritta, which were exhibit- 
ed before the gods by the Gandher- 
bas and Asparasas, the spirits and 
nymphs of Indra’s heaven, who were 
trained to the exhibition by Bharata, 
the Muni or Sage, to whom Brahma 
himself, as we have seen, revealed 
the divine art, as gathered from the 
Vedas Of these different modes of 
representation, the Natya only is 
properly the dramatic, and defined 
to be—Gesticulation with Language. 
The Nritya is Gesticulation without 
Language, or Pantomime. And the 
Nritta is simple Dancing. But Siva, 
it is said, added two other styles, the 
Tandara and Lasya, which are mere- 
ly styles of Daneing, and grafts on 
the original system. They took their 
name from the females to whom 
they were first taught — Tandu, a 
pupil of Siva’s self—and the Prin- 
cess Usha, pupil of Parvati—by 
whom they were communicated to 
the females of all the various regions 
of Hindostan. 

The general term for all dramatic 
compositions is Rupaka, from Ri- 
pa, form ; it being their chief object 
to embody characters and feelings, 
and to exhibit the natural indications 
of Passion. A play is also defined 
a Poem that is to be seen, or a Poem 
that is to be seen and heard. Besides 
the Ripakas, properly so called, 
there are the Upartipakas, of a 
minor or inferior order ; and of the 
first there are ten, of the second 
eighteen species, on all of which 
Professor H. Wilson learnedly dis- 
serts by the book, and the distinc- 
tions are curious. It is impossible 
for us to follow him through the 
Twenty-eight species—but we quote 
his interesting account of the Nata- 
ka, or the Play par excellence. 


“‘It is declared to be the most perfect 
kind of dramatic composition. The sub- 
ject should always be celebrated and 
important. According to the Séhitya 
Derpana, the story should be seleeted 
from mythological or historical record 
alone, but the Dasa Ripaka asserts, that 
it.may be also fictitious or mixed, or 
partly resting on tradition, and partly the 
creation of the author. The practice of 
the early writers seems to have sanc- 
tioned the latter rule, and although they 
adopted their plots.from Sacred Poems, 
or Purénas, they considered themselves 
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at liberty to wary the incidents as they 
pleased. Modern bards have been more 
scrupulous. The restriction imposed 
upon the selection of the subject, is the 
same as that to which the French thea- 
tre so long submitted, from whose Tragic 
code all newly invented topics were 
excluded, in supposed imitation of the 
Greek theatre, in which, however, the 
Flower of Agathon, founded altogether 
upon fiction, was an early and popular 
production. 

“ Like the Greek Tragedy, however, 
the Ndataka is to represent worthy or 
exalted personages only, and the hero 
must be a monarch as Dushyanta, a de- 
migod as Rdma, or a divinity as Krishna. 
The action, or more properly the passion, 
should be but one, as love, or heroism. 
The plot should be simple, the incidents 
consistent, the business should spring 
direct from the story as a plant from its 
seed, and should be free from episodical 
and prolix interruptions. The time 
should not be protracted, and the dura- 
tion of an act, according to the elder 
authority, should net exceed one day, but 
the Sahitya Derpana extends it to a few 
days, or even to one year. When the 
action cannot be comprised within these 
limits, the less important events may be 
thrown into narrative, or may be sup- 
posed to pass between the acts, or they 
may be communicated to the audience by 
one of the actors, who holds the charac- 
ter of an interpreter, and explains to the 
persons of the assembly whatever they 
may require to know, or what is not con- 
veyed to them by the representation ; a 
rather awkward contrivance to supply 
the deficiencies of the piece, but one that 
would sometimes be useful to insinuate 
the plot into the audiences of more po- 
lished communities. The diction of a 
Nitaka should be perspicuous and po- 
lished. The piece should consist of not 
fewer than five acts, and not more than 
ten. 

“In many of these characteristics, the 
Néataha presents an obvious analogy to 
the tragedy of the Greeks, which was, 
‘the imitation of a solemn and perfect 
action, of adequate importance, told in 
pleasing language, exhibiting the several 
elements of dramatic composition in its 
different parts, represented through the 
instrumentality of agents, not by nar- 
ration, and purifying the affections of 
human nature by the influence of pity and 
terror.” In the expansion of this defi- 


nition in the ‘ Poetics,’ there are many 
points of affinity, and particularly in the 
selection of persons and ‘subjects, but 
there are also differences, some of which 
merit to be noticed. 
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‘‘ With regard to the unities, we have 
that of action fully recognised, and a 
simplicity of business is enjoined quite in 
the spirit of the Greek drama. The 
unity of place is not noticed, as might 
have been expected from the probable 
absence of all scenic embellishment. It 
was impossible to transport the substan- 
tial decorations of the Grecian stage from 
place to place, and therefore the scene 
was the same throughout, but where 
every thing was left to the imagination, 
one site was as easily conceivable as an- 
other, and the scene might be fancied, 
one while a garden, and another while a 
palace, as well as it could be imagined to 
be either. The unity of time is cu- 
riously modified, conformably to a prin- 
ciple;which may satisfy the most fasti- 
dious, and ‘the time required for the 
fable elapses invariably between the acts.’ 
In practice there is generally less latitude 
than the rule indicates, and the duration 
of an act is very commonly that of the 
representation, or at most ‘ one course of 
the sun;’ the night elapsing in the in- 
terval. In one piece, the Uitara Rama 
Cheritra, indeed, we have a more exten- 
sive period, and twelve years are sup- 
posed to pass between the first and se- 
cond acts. This was the unavoidable 
consequence of the subject of the play, 
and affords an analogy to the license of 
the romantic drama. 

“ Another important difference from 
the Classical Drama, and from that of 
most countries, is the total absence of 
the distinction between tragedy and 
comedy. The Hindu plays confine them- 
selves neither to the ‘ crimes nor to the 
absurdities of mankind,’ neither ‘ to the 
momentous changes, nor lighter vicissi- 
tudes of life,’ neither ‘ to the terrors of 
distress, nor the gaieties of prosperity.” 
In this respect they may be classed with 
much of the Spanish and English drama, 
to which, as Schlegel observes, ‘the 
terms tragedy and comedy are wholly 
inapplicable in the sense in which they 
were employed by the Ancients.’ They 
are invariably of a mingled web, and 
blend ‘ seriousness and sorrow, with 
levity and laughter.’ They never offer, 
however, a calamitous conclusion, which, 
as Johnson remarks, was enough to con- 
stitute a tragedy in Shakspeare’s days, 
and although they propose to excite all 
the emotions of the human breast, Ter- 
ror and Pity included, they never effect 
this object by leaving a painful impres- 
sion upon'the mind of the spectator. 
The Hindus, in fact, have no tragedy; & 
defect that subverts the theory that ‘tra- 
gedy necessarily preceded comedy, be- 
cause, in the infancy of society, the 
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stronger passions predominated, and it 
was not till social intercourse was com- 
plicated and refined that the follies and 
frivolities of mankind afforded material 
for satire. The theory is evidently more 
ingenious than just, for a considerable 
advance in refinement must have been 
made, before plays were written at all, 
and the days of A°schylus were not those 
of the fierce and fiery emotions he de- 
lineates. In truth, however, the indivi- 
dual and social organization of the native 
of India, is unfavourable to the develope- 
ment of towering passion; and whatever 
poets or philosophers may have insinua- 
ted to the contrary, there is no doubt that 
the regions of physical equability, have 
ever been, and still are, those of moral 
extremes. 

“The absence of tragic catastrophe in 
the Hindu dramas is not merely an un- 
conscious omission. Such catastrophe 
is prohibited by a positive rule, and the 
death of either the hero or the heroine 
is never to be announced. With that 
regard, indeed, for decorum, which even 
Voltaire thought might be sometimes 
dispensed with, it is not allowed in any 
manner, ‘ ensanglanter la scene,’ and 
death must invariably be inflicted out of 
the view of the spectators. Attention to 
bienséance is carried even to a further 
extent, and a number of interdictions are 
peculiar to the system of the Hindus. 
The excepted topics of a serious nature, 
are, hostile defiance, solemn imprecations, 
exile, degradation, and national calami- 
ty; whilst those ofa less grave, or comic 
character, are biting, scratching, kissing, 
eating, sleeping, the bath, inunetion, and 
the marriage ceremony. Dramatic wri- 
ters, especially those of a modern date, 
have sometimes violated these precepts ; 
but, in general, the conduct of what may 
be termed the Classical Drama of the 
Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor 
is its moral purport neglected ; and one 
of their writers declares, in an illustration 
familiar to ancient and modern poetry, 
that the chief end of the theatre is to dis- 
guise, by the insidious sweet, the unpala- 
table, but salutary, bitter of the cup. 

“ The extent of the Hindu plays is 
another peculiarity in which they differ 
from. the dramatic writings of other na- 
tions; and even the ‘ Robbers,’ or ‘ Don 
Carlos,’ will suffer in the comparison of 
length. The Mrichchakati would make 
vt least three of the plays of Auschylus 
In actual representation, however, a 
Hindu play constituted a less unreason- 


able demand upon the patience of an~ 


audience, than an Athenian performance, 
consisting at one sitting of three tragedies 
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and a farce. If the Hindu stage exhi- 
bited a long play, it exhibited that alone.” 


The extreme length of the Hindu 
lays is to be accounted for by the 
infrequency of the representation. 
They were acted, as we have seen, 
perhaps but once—and never had a 
run like Mother Goose or the Moun- 
taineers. Our philosophic critic 
says, too, that the same circum- 
stance accounts for their being so 
few. Sir William Jones supposed 
that the Indian Theatre would fill 
as many volumes as that of any na- 
tion in ancient or modern Europe. 
But the Professor doubts whether 
all the plays that are to be found, 
and those of which mention is made 
by writers on the Drama, but now 
lost, would amount to many more 
than sixty. No more than three plays 
are attributed to each of the great 
Masters of the Art, Bhavabhiti and 
Kalidésa. This is not easily explain- 
ed; for the occasions on which dra- 
mas were represented among the 
Hindus seem, by Mr Wilson’s own 
shewing, to have been more numerous 
than among the Athenians ; and had 
not so many tragedies of their Three 
Great Masters of the Art with them 
been lost, what a Greek Theatre we 
should have had, to say nothing of the 
productions of inferior but still great 
genius. Besides, it seems incredible 
that the Rapaka and the Uparaipaka 
should have been separated by cri- 
tics into twenty-eight species, unless 
there had been a very great number 
indeed of compositions comprehend- 
ed in the two chief classes. Mr Wil- 
son did not overlook that difficulty ; 
but he thinks he has removed it by 
observing that the dramatic pieces 
which have come down to us are 
those of the highest order, defended 
by their intrinsic purity from the 
corrosion of time. Those of an in- 
ferior description were probably 
numerous, and being but poor, have 
perished. Some of them, he says, 
existed apparently in the vernacular 
dialects, and traces of them are still 
observable in the dramatized stories 
of professional buffoons; and he be- 
lieves that the inferior pieces were 
the more popular. Strange then 
that they should have disappeared ; 
nor can we think that from such 
ieces, if they were indeed so very 
nferior, could have been drawn a 
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comprehensive and complicated 
system of criticism, and on them 
founded a legislation of the Drama. 
Every piece opens with a Prelude, 
or induction, onnogee to the pro- 
logue of ancient and modern times. 
In as far as it is spoken in charac- 
ter, it accords with the prologues of 
Euripides and Plautus. Being in 
dialogue, it is, more correctly, the 
induction of the old English Ce- 
medy. In the Hindu Theatre, the 
actors of the prelude were never 
more than two, the manager and one 
of his company, either an actor or 
actress, and it differs from the si- 
milar preliminary performances of 
every other people, by leading imme- 
diately into the business of the dra- 
ma. In it the audience are made 
acquainted with the author, his 
work, the actors, and such part of 
the prior events as it is necessary 
for the spectators to know. We 
wish it were so with all plays. For 
one half of the performance is gene- 
rally over, before we, so slow are 
we of apr ee know what all 
the bustle is about; and by the time 
we have discovered the drift of the 
whole concern, and would fain hark 
back on the dialogue, not a word can 
we recollect of all that has been 
ranted, perhaps for a couple of hours, 
and the commencement has lost all 
connexion with the catastrophe. 
The prelude--which includes a 
rayer—being over—and ’tis neyer 
ong—the piece is carried on, as in 
the theatres of Europe, by division 
of scenes and acts. The Scene {s 
marked by the entrance of one cha- 
racter and the exit of another; and, 
in general, the stage is never left 
empty in the course of the act. But 
this rule is not very rigidly obser- 
ved; and to fill up the seeming 
chasms, which such an interruption 
as a total change of scene requires, 
and to avoid the solecism of the en- 
trance of a character whose approach 
is'unannounced, there aretwo person- 
ages—the Interpreter and Introdu- 
cer—members of the theatrical com- 
pany—who may be supposed to sit 
by, and upon any interruption in the 
regular course of the piece, kindly 
explain to the audience its cause 
and object. 
An Act or Anka, as in the French 
theatre, is said to be marked by the 
exit of all the personages, In num- 
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ber they vary from one to ten; and 
one queer concern, half play half 
poem, has fourteen. The first act, or 
ankamukha, corresponds to the ex- 
position, prologue, or prostasis of the 
ancient theatre, and furnishes a clue 
to the subject of the whole story. 
The ensuing acts carry on the busi- 
ness of the story to its final develope- 
ment in the last; and we agree with 
Mr Wilson, when he says, that the 
Hindu writers are in general suc-« 
cessful in ane the character 
of their exode—the business being 
rarely completed before the con- 
cluding act. The piece closes as it 
began, with a characteristic bene- 
diction, or prayer, which is always 
repeated by the principal personage, 
and expresses his wishes for general 
plenty and happiness. 

Every description of composition 
has its appropriate hero and heroine, 
and in the ample range of the Hin- 
du drama, every class of society 
contributes its members. The hero 
may be a god or demigod, or a mor- 
tal, in the higher kinds of composi- 
tion—and be drawn from mythology, 
or history, or fable, or the author’s 
fancy, and he must have all the at- 
tributes that fit mortal or immortal 
for love. The character of a Hero in- 
cludes forty-eight species ! and by con« 
sidering them as diversified by mortal, 
semi-divine, or celestial origin, these 
are multiplied to a hundred and forty- 
four kinds, The heroines are the 
nymphs of heaven, the brides of 
demigods, the wives of saints, female 
saints themselves, (which, we pre- 
sume from the distinction, saints’ 
wives are not,) and deified woods 
and rivers. In plays of pure fiction, 
they are princesses and courtezans 
—and in pieces of intrigue, the dif- 
ferent inmates of the Haram. 

The Nayika, or Heroine, must pos- 
sess twenty Alankaras, or ornaments 
and graces of women. Besides bril- 
liancy, beauty, youth, sweetness of 
disposition, and steady attachment, 
which we Europeans too expect in 
a Nayika, but: seldom see on the 
stage, she must possess Bhiva—a 
slight personal indication of natural 
emotion ; Hava—its stronger expres- 
sion, as change of colour (no paint- 
ing permitted); Héla—the decided 
manifestation of feeling; Lila—mi- 
micry of a lover’s manner, language, 
dress, &c., for his diversion, or that 
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of female companions ; Vilasa—the 
expression of desire evinced in 
look, act, or speech; Vichitti—ne- 
glect of dress and ornaments through 
mental agitation; Vibhrama—wrong 
application of personal embellish- 
ments occasioned by hurry and an- 
xiety; Kilakinchitam—mixed sensa- 
tion, as the conflict between joy and 
ief, tenderness and resentment; 
ottayitan—the silent expression of 
returned affection; Kuttamitam— 
the affected repulse of a lover’s en- 
dearments; Vikrita—the suppres- 
sion of the sentiments of the heart 
through bashfulness ; and Lotiram— 
the conviction of triumphant charms, 
and the sentiment of gratified love, 
as expressed by elegance of attire 
and complacency of deportment. 

The Hero must have a friend or 
confidant, and a counterpart og anta- 

onist; and each of these may have 

is courtiers, ministers, officers, com- 
panions, and dependents. The He- 
roine has always her companion and 
confidant, and the most appropriate 
cane to fill this capacity is a 
oster-sister—where queens are the 
heroines, a favourite damsel—female 
devotees play a leading part in se- 
veral dramas—and sometimes are 
painted in very unfavourable colours, 
sometimes as ladies of profound 
learning and sound morals, the 
teachers and friends of men holding 
the highest offices of State, and the 
instrument selected by them to se- 
cure the happiness of their children. 
Such is the old Priestess, or rather 
Ascetic, in the Malati and Madhava, 
an exceedingly interesting drama, of 
which we shall give an account in a 
future number. 

The Object of dramatic represen- 
tation is very truly said to be—to 
convey instruction through the means 
of amusement. To effect that object, 
the dramatist must have command 
over the Bhavas and the Rasas, The 
Bhavas are certain conditions of the 
mind or body, which are followed 
by @ corresponding impression on 
those who feel], or are supposed to 
feel them, and a corresponding im- 
pression (the Rasas) on those who 
behold them. When these cond 
tions are of a permanent or perdu- 
rable description, and produce a 
lasting and generalimpression, which 
is not disturbed by the influence of 
co or contrary excitement, 
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they are, in fact, the same with the 
impressions, and Bhava and Rasa 
are one. The Bhavas are divided 
into Sthayi, lasting, and Vyabhi- 
chari, transitory ; and the first are of 
nine, the second of thirty-three kinds. 
Of the thirty-three we shall men- 
tion a few in English :—Self-dis- 
paragement — debility — sorrow — 
excess in pleasure—hunger and 
thirst—intolerance of another’s su- 
periority — intoxication— indistinct- 
ness of utterance —perspiration— 
pregnancy—not knowing what is to 
be done, or left undone—concentra- 
tion of mind—shame—flurry—inca- 
pacity for every kind of business— 
drowsiness — demoniac influence— 
cruelty—sickness—fear—death. We 
perceive we have made a mistake in 
the enumeration; for some of these 
are not strictly Vyabhichari Bhavas, 
but, in fact, Vibhavas, or Anubhavas, 
or Satwika Bhavas, which are all 
modifications, or rather preliminary 
or accompanying conditions, of Vya- 
bhichari Bhavas. But we trust the 
error is not of much practical impor- 
tance. 

The Rasas are so termed from the 
analogy, that seems to be acknow- 
ledged or expressed, in all the lan- 
guages of men—between mental and 
physical impressions—tastes. They 
reside in the composition, but are 
made sensible in their action on the 
reader or spectator, and are eight 
or nine—Love, Mirth, Tenderness, 
Fury, Heroism, Terror, Disgust, Won- 
der, Tranquillity—a list, as Professor 
Wilson observes, more comprehen- 
sive than the Greek Tragic Rasas 
of Terror or Pity. We are pleased 
to see it said of one of them—Dis- 
gust—which is defined “the feeling 
inspired by filthy objects or by fetid 
odours, or by low and virulent 
abuse,” thatit isnot the subject of any 
entire drama. But in many dramas 
scenes of that description occur—as, 
for example, in the Veni Sanhara, 
the dialogue of two demons which 
inspires strong tragic Disgust. Con- 
formably to the genius of Mytholo- 
gical classification, the Rasas are per- 
sonified of different hues, and subject 
to the influence of different divini- 
ties. Love is black, and subject to 
Vishnu ; Mirth white, to Rama; Ten- 
derness red, to Rudra; Fury red, 
to Sakra; Heroism grey, to Varuna; 
Terror black, to Yama; Disgust blue, 
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to Mahakala; Wonder yellow, to 
Brahma; the hue and divinity of 
Tranquillity are not given, but we 
shall dress her in drab, and she will 
make avery pretty quakeress, as Aga- 
tha Brown. And here, it is pleasant 
to see how Genius works in one spirit 
in all countries, however wide apart, 
for the three plays of Bhavabhiti, 
the greatest Hindu dramatist, ex- 
cept Kalidasa, and his equal, are 
severally appropriated, like Miss 
Baillie’s Plays on the Passions, to 
distinct Emotions—Malati and Mad- 
hava to the Sringara Rasa or Love, 
the Vira Cheritra to the Vira Rasa 
or Heroism, and the Uttara Rama 
Cheritra to the Karuna Rasa or 
Tenderness. 

The diction of the Hindu drama 
is rich and elaborate; in no depart- 
ment of Hindu literature are the 
powers of the Sanscrit language 
more lavishly developed. ‘The ori- 

inal aphorism of Bharata has not 

een forgotten. “The poet is‘to em- 
ploy choice and harmonious terms, 
and an elevated and polished style, 
embellished with the ornaments of 
rhetoric and rhythm.” The ordinary 
business is in prose, but reflections 
or descriptions, and the poetical 
flights, are in verse. As to metre, 
every one of the many kinds of San- 
scrit metre is employed, from the 
verse of four lines of eight syllables 
each, to that which contains any num- 
ber of syllables from twenty-seven to 
one hundred and ninety-nine. 

None of the poets confine them- 
selves to any particular metre, but 
vary it as often as they choose, per- 
haps ten times in thirty stanzas; 
“ and it is impossible,’ says our 
author, with enthusiasm, “ to con- 
ceive language so beautifully mu- 
sical, or so magnificently grand, as 
that of many of the verses of Bhava- 
bhati and Kalidasa.” 

The Hero, and all the principal 
personages, speak Sanscrit; but wo- 
men, and the inferior characters, use 
various modifications of that lan- 
guage, which are comprehended un- 
der the term Prakrit. “ Prakrit,” says 
Sir William Jones, “is little more than 
the language of the Brahmans melted 
down, by a delicate articulation, to 
the softness of Italian ;” and Mr Wil- 
son says he is correct, as far as the 
Prakrit spoken by the Heroine and 
principal female personages is con- 
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cerned; butthat Mr Colebrookemore 
correctly intimates, that the term 
Prakrit is of a more comprehensive 
nature, and is properly applicable to 
all the written and cultivated dia- 
lects of India. The Heroine speaks 
one dialect—Attendants on Royal 
Persons another—and Servants, Raj- 
puts, and Traders, and the various 
other characters, each their own, ac- 
cording to technical authorities. And 
thus, if these deviations were impli- 
citly followed, a Hindu play would 
be a polyglot, intelligible through- 
out to very few individuals indeed ; 
but in practice, there are barely more 
than three varieties—Sanscrit, and a 
Prakrit more or less refined. 

But there are two individuals, 
termed specifically the Vita and the 
Viddashaka, that are peculiar in some 
degree to the Theatre of the Hindus. 
The Vita is accomplished in the 
lighter arts, particularly poetry, mu- 
sic, and singing ; he is the companion 
either of a man or a woman; on fa- 
miliar and easy but dependent terms 
with his associates; and evinces 
something of the character of the 
Parasite of the Greek Comedy. The 
Vidushaka is the Buffoon of the Hin- 
du Theatre—a sort of Sancho Panza 
—and, strange to say, always a Brah- 
man. In the drama of Intrigue he 
is not absolutely a Pandarus, but a 
Mercury. Yet his morality is on the 
whole sound, and his devotion to his 
friend entire. He is lively, facetious, 
nay, witty in a small way ; excites 
mirth by being ridiculous in person, 
age, or attire, and his ruling passion 
is in his stomach. In stately scenes, 
and in the midst of elevated senti« 
ments, he snuffs and eulogizes culi- 
nary smells, and studies Ude and Dr 
Kitchiner. 

The Hindus never had any build- 
ing appropriated to public enter- 
tainments. In the palaces of kings, 
there used to be a chamber, or hall, 
known as the Sanjita Sala, the Music 
Saloon, in which dancing and sing- 
ing were practised, and sometimes 
exhibited; but for such purposes 
there never was any separate edifice. 
But in such a climate, the spacious 
open courts of the dwellings of per- 
sons of consequence were equally 
well adapted to the purposes of dra- 
matic. representation, and the conve- 
nience of the spectators. The proper- 
ties of the Hindu stage were no doubt 
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as limited as the scenery; but seats, 
thrones, weapons, and cars with live 
cattle, were used. Costume was al- 
ways observed; and females were 
in general represented by females. 
In all such points, the Hindu stage 
was probably neither better nor 
worse off than the early stage in Eu- 
rope, except that it had the advan- 
tage in attention to costume, and in 
female personation. Our own wood- 
en O.’s were insignificant ciphers 
even in the time of Shakspeare; and 
Ophelia, Desdemona, and, worst of 
all, perhaps, Rosalind, were boys or 
men. But genius can do any thing 
with free and warm sensibilities; 
and even a powdered wig, if worn 
by Garrick in Macbeth, would have 
been a formidable and fearful “ fell 
of hair.” 

We have now followed, faithfully 
we hope, though into many of his cu- 
rivus expositions we have been un- 
able to enter, the ingenious and 
learned Professor all through his 
Disquisition on the Dramatic Sys- 
tem of the Hindus. It was not so 
much, he tells us, to illustrate the 
plays themselves, that he sketched 
a picture of the system founded on 
them, as to afford a view of the the- 
atrical criticism of the Hindus, and 
a notion of their mode of theorising. 
As dramatic poetry declined, it is 
observable that dramatic criticism 
arose, in India as in Greece. There 
was no Hindu Aristotle; yet the wri- 
ters with whom he shews himself to 
be so well acquainted, had their own 
theory ; and though they exhibited 
no powers of generalization, taste 
and judgment are shewn in many of 
the details, and from even our im- 
porters analysis of the philosophical 

ssay in which they are all so clear- 
ly and orderly arranged, we cannot 
help thinking our readers will pro- 
ceed with advantage to the perusal 
of the specimens of the dramas them- 
selves—and first of the Vikrama and 
Urvasi, or the Hero and the Nymph, 
which belongs to the Trotaka, or 
second class of Upariipakas, which 
are themselves, we have seen, of the 
second order, the Nataka being the 
“ bright consummate flower” of 
ass as, par excellence A PLAY. 

he loves of Purdravas and Uryasi 
are related in various Puranas, and 
in a work entitled the Vrihat Katha; 
but by far the most interesting Ro- 
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mance is that of the play. Purdra- 
vas, is the King of Pratishthana, and 
Urvasi, an Apsaras or Nymph of In- 


dra’s Heaven. The scene in the first 
act is the Peaks of the Himalaya; in 
the second and third, the palace of 
Purtravas at Pratishthana; in the 
fourth, the Forest of Akalusha; and 
in the fifth, again at the palace. Du- 
ring the Prelude, shrieks are heard 
in the air. 


‘* Help, help, if in the middle sky 
A friend be found—to aid us fly !” 


In the first scene enter in the air 
a troop of Apsarasas, still shrieking 
for help, and then Purdravas, in a 
henwaslt car, driven by his chariot- 
eer. He isa king of high descent, 
being sprung by his mother Ila from 
the sun, and by his father Budha from 
the moon. 


“ Pur. Suspend your cries ; in me behold 
a friend, 
Purdravas, returning from the sphere 
Of the wide glancing sun ; command my aid, 
And tell me what you dread. 
Rembhé (a nymph.) A demon’s vio- 
lence. 
Pur. What violence presumes the fiend 
to offer ? 
Menaké. Great king! it thus has chan- 
ced ; we measured back 
Our steps from an assembly of the Gods 
Held in Kuvera’s hall—before us stepped 
Fhe graceful Urvasi, the nymph whose 
charms ; 
Defeated Indra’s stratagems, and shamed 
The loveliness of Sri—the brightest orna- 
ment 
Of heaven; when on our path the haughty 
Danava, 
Kési, the monarch of the Golden City, 
Sprang fierce and tore the struggling nymph 
away.” 


Purdravas orders his charioteer 
to drive him up the mountains and 
through the clouds, in pursuit of the 
ravisher, while the nymphs await 
his return with the rescued Urvasi, 
on the Golden or Snowy Peak. In 
a few moments—for his speed has 
been as of the lightning—the King 
re-enters in his car slowly; Urvasi 
fainting near his side, supported by 
her friend Chitralekha. 

* Pur. Why cherish this alarm 
When its just cause is o’er ? Unclose those 

lids— 
The lotus opens when the night retires. 

Chitr. Alas! her sighs alone declare her 

conscious | 
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Pur. Soft as the flower, the timid heart 
not soon 
Forgoes its fears—the scarf that veils her 
bosom 
Hides not its flutterings, and the panting 
breast 
Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blos- 
soms 
Weigh too oppressively. 
Chitr. Revive, my friend ! 
This weakness ill becomes a Nymph of 
Heaven ! 
Awake, dear friend ! the enemies of Heaven 
Are baffled in despair. 
Urv. ( Reviving.) By Indra’s prowess. 
Chitr. By prowess not inferior to Ma- 
hendra’s : 
By this most holy Prince, Purdravas. 
Urv. (Looking at Puriravas ; 
apart.) 
What thanks I owe the Danava!” 


Both are smitten. The King is par 
ticularly poetical—and the Nymph 
says apart that his delightful words 
fall like drops of nectar. He tells 
her that her attendants are watching 
anxiously on the Golden Peak to 
mark her coming safe from the De- 
mon’s grasp, “ Like the bright moon 
emerging from eclipse.” 

“Rembha. Attended by each brilliant star, 
Like Chandra in his radiant car, 

The king appears, and with him borne, 
Behold our sister nymphs return. 
Menaké.- For both the boons our thanks 
be poured ; 
The Prince returned, and friends restored. 

Chorus, Joy to the Prince who mighty 

rose 

To quell the pride of Demon Foes, 

Pur. To yonder lofty mountain guide the 

car. 

(Apart. ) Not vain our journey hitherward ; 
*tis much, 

In the unsteady rolling of the chariot, 

But for a moment to have touched the 
form 

Of this celestial nymph—the blissful contact 


then 


Shoots ecstasy through every fibre. Here 
(aloud) 

Arrest our course—the maid's companion 
choir 


Press on to her embrace, like flowery vines 
That bend to catch the beauty of the 
spring.” 

In the midst of their congratula- 
tions, the sound of mighty chariots 
is heard—a blaze plays on the tower- 
ing precipices, and enters Chitrara- 
tha, the King of the Gandharbas, the 
male attendants and choristers in the 
Courts of Siva, Indra, and Kuvera. 
He had been sent by Indra to rescue 
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Urvasi from the Demon, but having 
been too late, had returned to the 
Court, and now bears Indra’s thanks, 
and his wish to see the victorious 
prince in Heaven. All this has hap- 
pened in shorter time than we have 
taken towrite it—and we call this your 
only proper Unity of Time. Aftersome 
pretty slow reluctant amorous delay 
—for she has entangled her garland 
in a straggling vine, and suffers her 
Chitralekhé leisurely to disengage it 
—Urvasi at last ascends after the up- 
ward flight of Gandharbas and Apsa- 
rasas,; while Purdravas, gazing after 
her, and exclaiming “ what idle 
dreams does frantic love suggest !” 
mounts his car and disappears. So 
ends the first act—and very beau- 
tiful it is—and might even be exhi- 
bited, we think, on a wide cloudy 
stage—a majestic spectacle. 

In Act II. the scene is in the gar- 
den of the Palace of Puriravas at 
Prayaga, at the confluence of the Ya- 
muna and the Ganges. Enter Mé- 
nava, the Vidiishaka, or Buffoon and 
Brahman. 


‘* Man. It is mighty inconvenient this, for 
a Brahman like myself, one so much sought 
after, and subject to much invitation, to be 
burthened with the king’s secret-—going so 
much into company as I do, I shall never 
be able to set a guard on my tongue. I 
must be prudent, and will stay here by my- 
self in this retired temple, until my royal 
friend comes forth from the council cham- 
ber. (Sits down, and covers his face with 
his hands.)” 


Nipunika, an attendant on the 
Queen, steals upon him, soliloqui- 
zing about the King, who, she says, 
is quite an altered man since he re- 
turned from the regions of the Sun, 
and she wonders what can be the 
reason. She is not long in fishing 
it out of the Viddshaka, is delighted 
to find there is a nymph in the case, 
and runs off to comfort the Queen 
with the welcome intelligence. Her 
place is — by no less a person- 
age than Purtravas himself, and a 
very amusing dialogue ensues be- 
tween him and the Vidishaka about 
Urvasi. The King is so lost in his 
passion, as to be apparently insensi- 
ble to the buffoonery of the privi- 
—_ Brahman, and preserves a most 
solemn aspect, which contrasts fun- 
nily with the mock majesty of the 
jester, 
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“Man. The bower of jasmines yonder is 
studded thick with blossoms, and the bees 
crowd about them in heaps ; it invites your 
Majesty to repose. [ They enter the arbour. 

Pur. As you please. 

Man, Now, seated in this shade, you may 
dissipate your cares, by contemplating the 
elegant plants around us. 

Pur. How should I learn eomposure ? 

As my eye 

Rests on the towering trees, and from their 
tops 

Sees the lithe creeper wave, I call to mind 

The graces that surpass its pendulous ele- 
gance. 

Come, rouse your wit, and friendship may 
inspire 

Some capable expedient to secure me 

The object of my wishes. 

Man. With all my heart. The thunder- 
bolt was Indra’s friend, when he was in love 
with Ahalyd, and I am your adviser, now 
you are enamoured of Urvasi. We are both 
of us sapient counsellors. 

Pur. Genuine affection ever counsels 
wisely. 

Man. Well—I will turn the matter over 
in my mind, but you must not disturb my 
cogitations by your sighs. 

Pur. (Feeling his eyes twinkle.) 

The Moon-faced Maid is far beyond my 
reach ! 

Then why should love inspire such flattering 
tokens ! 

They teach my mind to feel as if enjoyed 

The present bliss, hope scarcely dares ima- 
gine.” 


As he ceases speaking, Urvasi 
and Chitralekha hover over him in 
the air. Their colloquy is all of 
love, and her attendant encourages 
the Nymph to believe thather charms 
must be victorious. They descend, 
but conceal themselves in veiling 
mist—that, lurking unseen, they may 
overhear what thoughts the King 
utters in the solitude of the arbour. 
Being visible to the audience, and 
invisible to individuals on the stage, 
Mr Wilson remarks is a contrivance 
familiar to the plays of various peo- 
ples, especially our own, as the Ghost 
of Hamlet, and of Banquo, Ariel in 
the Tempest, and Angelo in the Vir- 

n Martyr, who repeatedly enters 
invisible. The wardrobe of some of 
our old comedians comprised “a 
robe to walk invisible,’ which Gif- 
ford supposes was a dress of light 
gauzy texture—and something of 
the kind is used here apparently, as 
the stage directions are, “ covered 
with a veil,” and “ throwing aside 
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the veil.” The gentlemen in the ar- 
bour know not who is so near; and 
Manava asks his Majesty if he heard 
him observe that he had devised an 
expedient for securing an interview 
with his heavenly charmer? Pura- 
ravas replies, “ Say on—what is it?” 
And the Vidishaka, looking very 
wise, continues—“ This it is—let 
your Majesty cherish a comfortable 
nap, your union will then be effected 
by your dreams; or delineate a por- 
trait of the lady Urvasi, and recreate 
your imagination by gazing on her 

icture.” Urvasi is delighted to find 

urdravas so enamoured of her, and 
— a Bhurja leaf, (a kind of 

irch, the leaf of which is used as 
paper in some parts of Upper India, 
as that of the palm is in the Penin- 
sula,) she writes upon it, and lets it 
fall—herself still invisible—near the 
Vidashaka, who picks it up, and in- 
tuitively knowing that it could come 
from nobody but Urvasi, hands it to 
the King, who exclaims—* Hope 
dawns upon my passion! Your guess 
was right.” He then reads aloud— 


Not undeserved, although unknown, the 
flame 
That glows with equal fires in either frame. 
The breeze that softly floats through heaven- 
ly bowers, 
Reclined upon my couch of coral flowers, 
Sheds not on me its cool reviving breath, 
But blows the hot and scorching gale of 
death : 
O’er all my form the feverish venom flies, 
And each bright bud beneath me droops and 
dies,” 


Urvasi now bids Chitralekha reveal 
herself, not having yet summoned 
up courage to do so herself; and 
that nymph finding the King in trans- 
ports, calls upon his paramour, and 
she appears before him in all her 
charms. 


“‘ Urv. Triumph to the king. 
Pur. The wish is victory, 
When from the Sovereign of the Gods trans- 
ferred 
By lips celestial to a mortal monarch. 
(Takes her hand and leads her to a seat.) 
Man. Fair lady! I am a Brahman of the 
King, and his friend, and so may claim some 
notice. (Urvasi bows to him, smiling.) 
Prosperity attend you. 
(A Messsenger of the Gods in the air.) 
Mess. Ho! Chitralekhia—Urvasi, repair 
Swift to the palace of the Lord of Air ; 
There your appointed duties to fulfil, 
And give expression to the wondrous skill 
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Of Bharata your master—to the dome 
Divine the world’s protecting rulers come, 
Eager to view the scene that genius fires, 
That Passion animates, and Truth inspires.” 


A drama by Bharata, the Muni, is 
about to be acted in the palace of 
the Lord of the Air, and Urvasi is 
to appear in the principal female 


part—to star it in the private theatre. 


of the god. The nymphs obey the 
mandate, and ~Purtravas exclaims 
“She disappears!” The Viddshaka 
meanwhile has been so fascinated, 
that he has unconsciously let the leaf 
with the billet upon it slip out of his 
hands, and the pair look for it in vain 
all round the arbour. 


“ Pur. The sighs that heaved 
Her panting bosom, as she hence departed, 
Exhaled her heart, and lodged it in my 
bosom ; 
Free to dispose of it, although her person 
Be forced to wait upon a master’s will.” 


They retire, and enter on the fore- 
ground Ausinari the Queen, with 
Nipunika and attendants. The Queen 
suspects that something had been 
going on not quite right, and as bad 
luck would have it, she sees the 
leaf! Nipunika picks it up, and the 
cat is let out of the bag. The Queen 
merely says, “ We shall confound 
our nymph-enamoured swain.”’— 
They go round the arbour, and as if 
playing at hide-and-seek—at present 
rather an unpleasant game for both 
parties—the King and Manava ad- 
vance—his enamoured Majesty ex- 
claiming 
* Breeze of the south! the friend of Love 
and Spring, 
Though from the flower you steal the fra- 
"grant down 
To scatter perfume—yet why plunder me 
Of those dear characters her own fair hand, 
In proof of her affection, traced? Thou 
knowest 
The lonely lover that in absence, pines 
Lives on such fond memorials—it is not 
Thy wont to disregard a lover’s suit. 
(Ausinari and her train advance.) 
Ausi. Nay, my good lord, 
I pray you be consoled, if; as I deem, 
The loss of this occasions your distress, 
( Offering the leaf. )” 
Purtravas has not a word to say 
for himself, and the VidGshaka makes 
bad worse, by saying'to the Queen, 


“ Your Grace had better order dinner— 
that will be the most effectual remedy for 
his Majesty’s bile. 


Pur. Peace, blockhead, you but heighten 
my offence.” 


He then flings himself at Ausinarf’s 
feet, and hopes to carry her pardon 
by a coup-de-main ; but it won’t do. 


“ Ausi. Think me not 
So mere a child—that this assumed respect 
Beguiles me of my wrath—Away with it— 
*Tis gross, my lord, and sits but ill upon 
you. 
I treat such hypocritical penitence 
As it deserves. (Spurns him, and exit.) 
Man. Her Majesty has gone off in a hur- 
ry, like a river in the rains. You may rise. 
(To the King, who has continued pro- 
strate.) 
Pur. (rising.) I might have spared my- 
self the pains. 
A woman is clearsighted, and mere words 
Touch not her heart.” 


Act III. Scene I. is in the Hermi- 
tage of Bharata the Muni, the In- 
ventor of the Drama. From the con- 
versation of two of his disciples, 
we find that Urvasi had fallen 
through her part in the play in Ma- 
kendra’s palace. Never was there 
such a failure. The play was Lak- 
shmi’s Choice of a Lord—and Ur- 
vasi enacted Lakshmi. In the Hin- 
du society of former times, it was 
common for princesses and women 
of rank to select a husband for them- 
selves. The candidates for the hand 
of the lady were invited to her fa- 
ther’s house, and after previous fes- 
tivities for some days, were collect- 
ed in a hall, round which the damsel 
passed, and chose her future lord, by 
throwing a garland round his neck, 
In the play Menaka was Varuni, and 
on saying 

*‘ Lakshmi !—the mighty Powers that 

rule the spheres 

Are all assembled ; at their head appears 
The blooming Késva: Confess—to whom 
Inclines your heart—” ' 
her reply should have been'—té 
Puru-shotiama—but instead of that; 
she stammered, Puru-ravas!!, The 
Sage, incensed, immediately pro» 
nounced a curse, “ that as she 
forgotten her part, so should she 
be forgotten in heaven.” But In- 
dra, seeing her ashamed and discon- 
solate, and remembering. the effees 
tual aid Purdravas had Jent him in 
conflict with the enemies of the gods, 
changed the curse into a blessing, 
The anger of the Seer had banished 
her. from heaven, but she ht 
spend her term of exile with the 
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Monarch,—the period of her banish- 
ment to expire when the King shall 
behold the offspring she shall bear him! 

Scene IL. is part of the Gardens of 
the Palace, and enter Purdravas and 
Vidishaka, with female attendants 
bearing torches. The King can think 
but of Urvasi. He sees not the steps 
of crystal—he hears not the Brahman 

raise the amazing beauty of the 

avilion of Gems. The moon is 
about to rise, and Purdravas to be 
most musical, most melancholy, on 
her orb; but the Vidishaka takes 
the words out of the Monarch’s 
mouth, or rather cuts him short, by 
describing the ascent of the Planet 
in his own way. 

© Man. Ho! here he comes, the King 
of the Brahmans, as beautiful as a ball of 
almonds and sugar. 

Pur. O base similitude ! 

Man. Enough, sir; your grandfather, 
without whese consent we Brahmans can 
do nothing, bids you sit, that he may repose 
himself, 

Pur, The splendour of the moon is light 

enough— 
Remove the torches, and command my train 
Retire to rest.” 


Love is all the theme in the impe- 
rial moonlight gardens; when, fo! 
but to them invisible, Urvasi and 
Chitralekha in their car, hanging 
over the mirror of the Ganges. Ur- 
vasi is in a purple dress, with pearl 
ornaments—* the garb of a woman 
who goes to meet her lover.” After 
some tender talk, they descend, 
leave the car, and proceed towards 
the Pavilion of Gems. Urvasi over- 
hears Purdravas giving vent to his 
passion in poetry, and, hastily ad- 
vancing, she says, 


** I need no more concealment. Wo is me ! 
He deigns not to regard me ! 
Chitr. In your haste, 
You have forgotten to put off the veil 
That screens you from his sight. 
(Behind.) This way—this way, your 
Grace. 
(All listen. Urvasi throws herself’ into 
the arms of Chitralekhd.) 
Man. The Queen is here—we had bet- 
ter be mute. 
Pur. Assume the semblance of indiffer- 
ence. 
Urv. (to Chitr.) What shall we do? 
Chitr. Remain invisible.” 


“The Queen appears with attend- 
ants bearing offerings, herself dress- 
ed all in white—fiowers her only 
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other ornament. A change has come 
over the spirit of her dream. She is 
all meekness, and, gazing on the 
moon, exclaims— 


“ This union with the Constellation yields 
New brilliance to the Lord of Rohini.” 


Purdravas’ self is softened, and seems 
as if his ancient flame were revived 
for the gentle Ausinari. Urvasi, in 
her invisibility, is touched, murmur- 
ing— 

‘¢ She merits to be called divine! The Bride 
Of Heaven’s Great King boasts not surpass- 

ing dignity.” 

The Queen humbly tells his Majesty 
that she has come to observe the Con- 
ciliation of Regard, and that she has 
made a vow to forego her ornaments, 
and to hold a rigid fast—including 
abstinence from conjugal endear- 
ments—until the moon enters a cer- 
tain asterism. Pururavas isso charm- 
ed, that Urvasi in her turn is jealous 
—“ smiling scornfully, ‘ He pays her 
mighty deference!’”’ Ausinari goes 
through the usual form of presenting 
the arghya, or oblation of fruits, per- 
fumes, and flowers; and then ask- 
ing leave to pay her homage, bows, 
and falls at the feet of her Lord the 
King. She then rises, and breathes 
a benediction. 


*‘ Resplendent Pair ! who o’er the night pre- 
side, 
Lord of the Deer-borne banneret, and thou 
His favourite, Rohini—hear and attest 
The sacred promise that I make my husband. 
Whatever nymph attraet my Lord’s regard, 
And share with him the mutual bonds of 
love, 
I henceforth treat with kindness and com- 
placency. 
Ure. Oh! my dear friend, how much 
these words assuage 
The apprehensions of my heart ! 
Chitr. She is a lady 
Of an exalted spirit, and a wife 
Of duty most exemplary—you now 
May rest assured, nothing will more impede 
Your union with your love.” 


Purtiravas, wholly overcome by 
such proofs of affection, tries to per- 
suade Ausinari that she has made 
him miserable by her vow, and be- 
seeches her to revoke it. 


“‘ Tf you please, retain me as your slave.” 
She answers— 


* Be what you list, 
My vow is plighted—nor in vain the rite. 
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You must excuse me—I may not forego 
The duties I have solemnly incurred.” 


The forgiving and indulgent Queen 
goes her ways, and Purtravas begins 
again to dream in the moonlight of 
the Nymph of Heaven. He dreams 
that she steals behind him, and 
spreads a tender veil before his eyes! 
The utterance of the dream brings 
itsaccomplishment. Urvasiadvances 
behind the King, and covers his eyes 
with her hands. 


*¢ Pur. It must be Urvasi ! 
No other hand could shoot such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame; the solar 
ray 
Wakes not the night’s fair blossom—that 
alone 
Expands when conscious of the Moon’s dear 
presence. 
Urv. (appearing.) Joy to the King ! 
Pur. All hail, bright Nymph of Heaven ! 
[Leads her to a seat. 
Chitr. (advancing.) Be the King blest. 
Pur. 1 feel I am already. 
Urv. Hear me, my friend. (Zo Chitra- 
lekha.) By virtue of the gift 
Made of his royal person by the Queen, 
I boldly claim the King. Do you declare 
If I am reprehensible.” 


All is rapture—all is bliss. His 
grandfather the Moon smiles on Pu- 
ruravas, and consecrates the espou- 
sals. Urvasi tenderly laments she 
“ had caused her lord to suffer pain 
so long”—he tenderly whispers, 
“ sweet the joy that follows grief.” 
The Viddshaka is delighted. 


“© Man, Fate is propitious, and crowns 
your Majesty’s desires, 
Pur. ’Tis true, I reach the height of my 
ambition. 
The haughty canopy that spreads its shade 
Of universal empire o'er the world ; 
The footstool of dominion set with gems, 
Torn from the glittering brows of prostrate 
kings, 
Are in my mind less glorious than to lie 
At Urvasi’s fair feet, and do her bidding.” 


The fourth act is perhaps the most 
singular, extraordinary, and beau- 
tiful Oriental Lyrical Poem in the 
world. Would we could read it in 
the original! But though the late 
Queen Elizabeth of London, we be- 
lieve, and the late Dr Erskine of 
Edinburgh, mastered High Dutch af- 
ter their grand climacteric, Christo- 
pher North is too grievously per- 
plexed at present with German to 
tackle to Prakrit. Yet Prakrit must 
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be easier than Sanscrit, and Sanscrit 
he hopes to study ere he die. The 
act is one strain—much of it sung— 
and the rest we suppose in recita- 
tive—by Purdravas in delirium. But 
there is method in his madness ; and 
the prevailing link of association and 
suggestion is a fine and fair one— 
Urvasi, the Apsaras, the Nymph of 
Heaven. Chitralekha tells her sister 
Sahajanya that while Purdravas and 
Urvasi were wandering in their bliss 
along the brink of the Mandakini, a 
nymph of air who was gamboling 
in the crystal wave, attracted the 
momentary glance of the monarch, 
and aroused the jealous wrath of 
Urvasi. She disdainfully repelled 
her lord, and her mind becoming 
darkened by the curse of the seer, 
she heedlessly forgot the law that 
debars all female access to the hate- 
ful groves of Karlakeya, and entered 
the forbidden gloom. Instantly was 
she transformed to a slender vine, 
and there she pines till Fate shall set 
her free! Frantic with sorrow, the 
King is searching the woods for his 
lost bride; but never, says Chitra- 
lekha, can she be restored to his 
arms till Purdravas find 


“ The sacred gem that owes its ruby glow 
To the bright tint of Gauri’s sacred feet” — 


the Ruby of Reunion. 

Purdtravas is seen rushing through 
a lonesome part of the Forest of 
Akalusha on the skirts of the Gand- 
hamadana, one of the four boundary 
mountains enclosing the central re- 
gion of the world called. Ilavritta, in 
which is situated the Golden Moun- 
tain of the gods, or Meru. He is 
looking up to heaven—his dress dis- 
ordered—and his general appearance 
indicative of insanity. His mind is 
in the past. He believes himself still 
in pursuit of the demon who is carry- 
ing off Urvasi; but no demon it is— 
only a cloud. He sees a lonely cygnet 
in the flood, and feels that for his 
sake, drooping is the fair creature’s 
snowy plumage and tears suffusing 
its eyes! He implores the skies to 
pity him—yet he does “ not tax the 
elements with unkindness.” All at 
once he remembers that he is aking. 
The peacock in its pride is the he- 
rald of his honours—the torrents 
flashing down the rocks praise him 
from tributary realms—but again he 
cries— 
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‘¢ My sole sad business here 
To thread the woods in search of my be- 
loved !”” 


The bright pendulous flowers, sur- 
charged with dew, remind him of 
her eyes. The soil softened by 
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pression of herfeet! Yon proud bird, 
perched on the jutting crag, with 
neck outstretched and spreading tail, 
to express his raptures to the clouds, 
may haply give him intelligence of 
his Urvasi. 














showers may retain the delicate im- 


AIR. 
The royal elephant, the dread 
Of all bis rival foes, 
With downcast eye and tardy tread 
Through tangled thickets goes ; 
To solitary grief a prey, 
His loved companion far away. . 


AIR. 

I will speak to this peacock—oh tell 

If, free on the wing as you soar, 

In forest, or meadow, or dell, 

You have seen the loved nymph I deplore 

You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair, 

By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 

[ Advancing to the bird and bowing. 

Bird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet, 
Oh tell me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride—lost in this dreary wilderness : 
Her charms deserve your gaze—how—no reply ?—= 
He answers not, but beats a measure—how— 
What means this merry mood—Oh, yes I know 
The cause—he now may boast his plumage 
Without a peer, nor shame to shew his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvast. 
I leave him, nor will waste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another’s woes. 
[ Proceeds—Music. 
Yonder amidst the thick and shady branches 
Of the broad Jambu, cowers the Koitl—faint 
Her flame of passion in the botter breath 
Of noon ; she of the birds is wisest famed— 
I will address her. 


AIR. 
Majestic as sails the mighty cloud 

Along the dusky air, 

The elephant cometh hither to shroud 

In the thickets his despair. 

From his heart all hope of delight is riven 

And his eyes with tears o’erflow, 

As he roams the shades, where the sons of heaven 
Descend to sport below. 


AIR. 4 ‘) 
Say, nursling of a stranger nest, \ 
Say, hast thou chanced a nymph to see,' 
Amidst these gardens of the blest, 
Wandering at liberty ; / 
Or warbling with a voice divine 


-Melodious strains more sweet than thine 3 
/ [Approaches and kneels. 
Sweet bird—whom lovers deem love's méssenger, 
Skilled to direct the God’s envenomed sijafts, 
} j 
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And tame the proudest heart ; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 
To where she strays. [Turns to his left, and as if replying, 
Why did she leave 
One so devoted to her will? In wrath 
She left me, but the cause of anger lives not 
In my imagination—the fond tyranny 
That women exercise o’er those who love them 
Brooks not the slightest shew of disregard. 
How now! the bird has flown—’tis ever thus— 
All coldly listen to another’s sorrows, 
Unheeding my affliction, lo, she speeds, 
Intent on joy expected, to yon tree, 
To banquet on the luscious juice the Jambu 
From its now ripe and roseate fruit distils, 
Like my beloved, the bird of tuneful song 
Deserts me; let her go—I can forgive her. 
[ Proceeds— Music. 
Ha—on my right—amidst the wood I hear 
A tinkling melody—’tis the sweet chime 
My fair one’s anklets echo to her footsteps, 


AIR. 
Through the woods the stately elephant strays, 
And his glances despair express ; 
On his limbs the enfeebling malady preys, 
And his steps are slow with distress ; 
In his eyes the starting tear-drop swells, 
As his thought on his lost companion dwells. 
Alas, the gathering of the clouds deceives 
The swan, who hails rejoicingly the time 
For periodic flight to Manasa. 
T hear his song of gladness, not the sound 
Of tinkling anklets—ere yet the troop begins 
Its distant march I will address the chief. 
Ho—Monarch of the tribes that breast the stream, 
Forbear awhile your course: forego the provender 
Of lotus stems, not needed yet, and hear 
My suit—redeem me from despair—impart 
Some tidings of my love—’tis worthier far 
To render kindly offices to others 
Than meanly labour for a selfish good— 
He heeds me not, but still on Manasa 
Intent, collects his store—and now I note him 
More closely, I suspect some mystery. 
Why seek to veil the truth? If my beloved 
Was never seen by thee as graceful straying 
Along the flowery borders of the lake, 
Then whence this elegant gait? *Tis hers—and thou 
Hast stolen it from her—in whose every step 
Love sports—thy walk betrays thee ; own thy crime, 
And lead me quickly to her. (Zaughs.) Nay, he fears 
Our Royal power—the plunderer flies the king. 

[ Proceeds—Musie. 

Yonder I see the Chakwa with his mate; 
Of him I will enquire, 


AIR. 
In groves of tall trees with bright blossoms blooming, 
And vocal with many sweet murmured tones, 
The Lord of the herd, whom grief is consuming, 
Distracted, the loss of his mate bemoans.- 
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ain. After a pause. 

Ah no, he replies, Ll taste on the wings 

The joys of the cool returning spring, 

And as each feather thrills with delight, 

I mark not the fair that meet thy sight. 
Yet tell me—hast thou seen her—know’st thou not 
Who asks thy answer? ‘The gréat king of day 
Aud monarch of the night are my progenitors : 
Their grandson I, and by their own free choice, 
The Lord of Urvasi and of the Earth. 
How—silent? ‘Thou might’st measure my affliction 
By what thou feelest ; all the air resounds 
With thy incessant plaints, if but a moment 
‘Thy fair companion nestling hides in sport 
Amongst the lotus leaves, and flies thy view. 
Alas—to one whom fate has cutsed like me 
Nought is propitious—I will ask no more: 

[ Proceeds—Music. 
How beautiful the lotus—it arrests 
My path and bids me gaze on it=the bees 
Murmur amidst its petals—like the lip 
Of my beloved it glows, when that has been 
Somewhat too rudely sipped by mine, and long 
Retains the amorous impress—I will woo 
This honey rifler to become my friend. 
[ Advances. 


AIR. 
Unheeding the cygnet at first, 
His beak in the nectar of passion dips ; 
But fiercer and fiercer his thirst— 
As deeper he sips. 
Say, plunderer of the honied dew—hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 
Voluptuous rolis as if it swam with wine ? 
ey methinks ’tis idle to enquire, 
For liad he tasted her delicious breath 
He now would scorn the lotus—I will hence. _ 
[ Proceeds—Music. 

Beneath the shade of yon Kadamba tree 
The royal elephant reclines, and with him 
His teuder mate—I will approach—yet hold, 
From his Companion he accepts the bough 
Her trunk has snapped from the balm-breathing tree 
Now rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 

[ Advances, then Pauses. 
He crushes it—I may proceed. 


AIRs 
King of the forest, whose sporis have felled 
The stateliest trees, the thicket’s pride ; 
Qhy say, in these shades hast thou beheld, 
More bright than the Moon, my wandering bride ? 
[ Advancing a few paces. 
Chief of the mighty herd—say, hast theu seen 
My love ? Like the young moon her delicate frame, 
And with eternal youth her beauties glow ; 
Her voice is music—her long tresses wear 
The jasmine’s golden hue; Hadst thou afar 
Beheld ber ctutts, they tiust have fix’d thy gaze. 
Ha! he féplices, that kind assenting ruat 
Conveys some intitatlon; oh, repeat 
The sound, considét that Wé should befriend 
Each otlicr, bound by various common ties 
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Thou art the sovereign of the forest—me 
They term the king of men. Thy bounty sheds 
Thy frontal fragrance on the air, iny wealth 
On all is showered profuse. Amongst the bands 
Of lovely nymphs obedient to my will, 
One only, Urvasi, commands my love, 
As thou hast chosen this, thy favourite, 
From all the herd. Thus far our fates accord, 
And never be the pangs of separation, 
Such as distract my bosom, known to thee; 
Propitious be thy fortunes. Friend, farewell. 

[ Proceeds. 
What have we here? deep in the mountain’s breast 
A yawning chasm appears: such shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymplis of air and earth. Perchance 
My Urvasi now lurks within the grotto 
In coolseclusion. I will enter—all 
Is utter darkness. Would the lightning’s flash 
Now blaze to guide me—no, the cloud disdains, 
Such is my fate perverse, to shed for me 
Its many-channell’d radiance—be it so, 
I will retire—but first the rock address, 


AIR. 
With horny hoofs and a resolute breast 
The boar through the thicket stalks ; 
He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest’s gloomiest walks. 


Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 

The forest verge, oh, tell me, hast thou seen 

A fair nymph, straining up thy steep ascent, 

Or wearied resting in thy crowning woods, 

That Love delights to make his shady dwelling ?—« 
How—no reply ?—remote he hears me not— 

I will approach him nearer. 


AIR. 
From thy crystal summits the glistening springs 
Rush down the flowery sides— 
And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings 
As among thy peaks he hides. 
Say, mountain so favoured, have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 


Now, by my hopes he answers—he has seen her== 

Where is she ?—say, alas! again deeeived= 

Alone I hear the echo of my words, 

As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll, 

And multiplied return. —Ah, Urvasi ! —_ 
[ Recovers, and sits as exhausted, 

Fatigue has overcome me—I will rest 

Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 

And gather vigour from the breeze that gleans 

Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 

Whilst gazing on the stream, whose new swolh waters 

Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings ° 

Possess my soul and fill it with delight. 

The rippling wave is like her arching brow, 

The fluttering line of storks her timid tongue, 

The foamy spray her white loose floating vest, 

And this meandering course the current tracks 

Her undulating gait; all these recall 

My soon-offended love.—I must appease her, 
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AIR. 
Be not relentless, dearest, 
Nor wroth with me for ever. 
I mark where thou appearest 
A fair and mountain river. 


Like Ganga proud thou shewest, 
From heavenly regions springing ; 
Around thee as thou flowest 
The birds their course are winging. 





The timid deer confiding 
Thy flowery borders throng ; 
And bees, their store providing, 
Pour forth enraptured song. 


AIR. 
In the lowering East the king of the deep 
Expects his coming bride ; 
His limbs are the clouds that darkly sweep 
The skirts of the heaving tide ; 
And his tossing arms are the tumbling waves, 
Where the gale o’er the heaving billow raves. 


With rapture he dances, the Lord of the main, \ 
And proud in his state appears : 

His steps are pursued by the monster train 

The deep Sea darkness rears ; 

And the curlew, the swan, and glistening shell, 

And the lotus, the monarch’s glory swell. 


The bellowing surges his fame resound, 
And dash at the gates of heaven, 
The sea with the sky they threat to confound, 
But back with shame are driven ; 
For now the young Rains are armed for their right, 
And their prowess arrests old Ocean’s might. 

[ Approaches and bows. 
Oh, nymph adored, what crime have I committed, 
That thus you fly from one so wholly yours, 
Who now implores your pity, and with terror 
Anticipates your loss—relent—return 
This is not Urvasi. She would not quit me 
Even for the Ocean King—What’s to be done ?— 
Fortune crowns those who yield not to despair— 
I'll back to where my love first disappeared. 
Yonder the black Deer couchant lies; of him 
I will enquire.—Ho, Antelope—behold 
The royal elephant Airévata, 
Scorched by the pangs of solitude, explores, 
In search of his lost mate, the groves of Nandana, 
Whose close embowering walks are resonant 
With the glad Koils song, as pleased he sips 
The juicy nectar of the clustering blossoms, 
How—he averts his gaze—as he disdained 
To hear my suit—ah, no—he anxious marks 
His doe approach him—tardily she comes, 
Her frolic fawn impending her advance. 












AIR. 
A nymph of heaven has left her sphere 
To make a heavenly region here, 

And treads this sacred ground. 

Her slender waist, her swelling hips, 
Her languid eye, her ruby lips, 
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With youth unfading crowned. 

Oh, teli me, through the tangled maze, 
If wandering she has met thy gaze, 
Deer of the soft black eye— 

Ere yet beneath the yawning brink 

Of sorrow’s gulf immersed, I sink, 


Befriend me, or I die 


But springs to meet his doe. 





[ Advances. 
Lord of the bounding herds, say, hast thou seen 
My fair, whose large and languid eye resembles 
That of thy tender mate ?—He heeds me not— 


Be happy both, 


Though fate still adverse frown on my desires.” 


Is not all that very very imagina- 
tive and very impassioned— Poetry ? 

A stream of ruddy radiance now 
breaks through the cleft rock. Is it 
fire? No flame could have survived 
the descending torrent. “Is it some 
sanguine fragment of the Lion’s 
feast?” No—’tis a gem! A gem 
more roseate than the blush of the 
asoka blossom, and fain would the 
sun grasp it with his beams. A voice 
in the air breathes, “Take up the 
gem—my son! The feet of Nema’s 
holy daughter shed on it a wondrous 
virtue. Take up the gem—my son! 
and 


The bride will be restored 
To bless her sorrowing and lamented lord.” 


He cbeys the voice. 
“ Pur.—What means this strange emo- 


tion as I gaze 
Upon this vine—no blossoms deck its 


boughs ; 

Nipped by the falling rains, like briny 
tears, 

The buds have perished, and the mournful 
shrub 


All unadorned appears to pine in absence ; 

No bees regale her with their songs—but 
silent 

And sad, she lonely seems, just like the image 

Of my repentant love, who now laments 

Her causeless indignation—I will press 

The melancholy likeness to my heart.” 

He embraces the vine, which is 
transformed to Urvasi! 

“© Urv.—Gtory To THE KING! 

Let me implore 
Forgiveness, that my ctuseless wrath has 
wrought 
So sad a change in you!” 

Purtravas is now in full posses- 
sion of all his soul and all his sen- 
ses, and overwhelms her with his 
love. 

“‘Urv.—The king delights to flatter me ; 

but now 
Let us return to Pratishthana ; 





The city mourns its absent lord, and I, 
The cause of his departure, shall incur 
The angry censure of the people: come— 
How will it please you travel ? 

Pur.—Yonder cloud 
Shall be our downy car, to waft us swift 
And lightly on our way—the lightnings 

wave 
Its glittering banners, and the bow of Indra 
Hangs as its over-arching canopy 
Of variegated and resplendent hues. 
AIR. 
The ardent swan his mate recovers, 
And all his spirit is delight ; 
With her aloft in air he hovers, 
And homeward wings his joyous flight. 
[Exeunt on the cloud—Music.” 

Act Fifth is in the Palace of Puri- 
ravas. We hear the cry of “ the 
Ruby! the Ruby!”’ A hawk, mista- 
king it for a piece of flesh, has borne 
it away from the plantain leaf, on 
which it was amoment placed along 
with the lady’s robes. The King 
and his Queens had been perform- 
ing their ablutions where the Ya- 
muna meets the Ganges. Purtravas 
calls for his bow and arrows—but 
the hawk flies 
‘¢ Far to the south beyond the arrow’s 

reach— 
Red as asoka flowers, the precious gem 
Graces the sky—with sullen fires it glows 
Like angry Mars, bursting at intervals 
Through the thick clouds that overhang - 
the night.” : 

But the Chamberlain enters with 
an arrow and the—jewel! Charac- 
ters are inscribed on the arrow—and 
Purtravas reads in perplexity and 
astonishment. 

“THE ARROW OF THE ALL-SUBDUING 
AYUS, 
Tue son or UrvASI AND PuRURAVAS. 

Man.—SJoy to your Grace. Fate has 

crowned your wishes. 

Pur.—How should this be? But for 

the interval 
Of the Naimisha sacrificial rite, 
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My Urvasi has always been with me— 

I do recall indeed a transient periad, 

When her soft cheek was paler than the 
leaf, 

Cold-nipped and shrivelled—and her elo- 
quent eye 

Betrayed unwonted lassitude, — aught else 

I never noted. 

Man. Oh! you must not suppose that 
the nymphs of heaven manage these matters 
like those of earth—No, no—they have the 
power to counteract all such appearances.” 


Nothing can be added to the Vi- 
dishaka’s solution of the mystery; 
and as to Time, what have we to do 
with Time in a Hindu Drama? Nay, 
what is Time ? It will take you, Fair 
Lady, a long screed of it, to answer 
that question. Remember the story 
of the Oriental who dipped his head 
into a pail of water, and ere he could 
take it out again, had dreamt a long 
life of all kinds of imaginable misery 
and rapture. Yet ’tis a startling in- 
cident, and we wonder what Shak- 
speare would have said of it. The 
Swan of Avon would have uplifted 
his snow-white wings, and with 
broad besom met the embrace of his 
Brother of the Ganges. A female 
ascetic, Tapasi, enters, followed by 
a boy with a bow in his hand. The 
Vidashaka says to the King, “ your 
perfect image!” Tapasi tells him 
that the princely youth is indeed the 
son of Urvasi, and had been for some 
cause confided, without his father’s 
knowledge, to her secret care. The 
sn Chyavana had taught him all 

nowledge worthy his martial birth, 
“ And lastly trained his growing youth to 

arms.” 

Her charge had expired—that day’s 
achievement unfits him longer to re- 
main an inmate of the peaceful her- 
mitage — “* Monarch, behold thy 
son !” 

The Prince advances and pros- 
trates himself—Puriravas raises and 
embraces him, and places him ona 
footstool of his throne. Urvasi ap- 
proaches— 

“What youth is this, who, in the royal pre- 
sence, 

Armed with the bow and quiver, honoured 

sits 

Upon the golden footstool—whilst the King 

Is fondly playing with his twisted tresses. 

Ha! Satyavati too! it is my son! 

His growth outstrips my memory.” 


Ayus, at the command of Tapasi, 
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rises and goes to his mother, who 
embraces him—then after a pause, 


“ Urv. (to Tapasi.) Hail—holy mother. 
Tap. Ever may you know 
Your lord’s affection. 
Ayus. Mother, accept my salutations, 
Urv. (hisses him.) My dear boy, 
Be long your father’s happiness and pride. 
(Advances.) Glory to the King. 
Puru. To the Matron—honour. 
(Hands Urvasi to a seat with him 
on the throne.) 
Be seated all. ( They sit. )” 
Ayus hopes Tapasi will not go with- 
out him to the hermitage. She tells 
him she must. 


“ Ayus. Well, if it must be so, 
Farewell—but send me here my favourite 
peacock.” 


All at once Urvasi begins weeping. 
“ Why,” fondly breathes Purfravas, 
“ when now I contemplate with ec- 
stasy the proud perpetuation of my 
race—oh ! why, 
** Should these dear drops in swift sucees- 
sion spread 
A pearly fillet on thy heaving bosom!” 
“ Alas! my Lord”—she says,in some 
such words as these —“ happy a 
while in the sight of this dear boy, I 
had forgotten the dread decree of 
Swerga’s king, that soon as Purtira- 
vas should see a child of ours must 
Urvasi return to heaven! Therefore 
it was that I concealed his birth— 
that I intrusted him to yonder pious 
dame to convey him to Chyavana’s 
retreat! Oh! must I indeed part 
from my Lord the King!” 
Purtravas laments that he should 
have been restored from insanity to 
suffer even severer woe. “ No, no”— 
tenderly breathes the Apsaras, “once 
gone, the King will soon forget me !” 
What! shall he be so ungrateful as 
to striye to cease to remember Ur- 
vasi? He will not immerse himself 
in cares of state—for fear he might 
thus less feel the pangs of separation. 
Back to the deer-trod thickets will 
he go—and leave his son to wield the 
sceptre of the world, But the boy 
wishes he were back at the Hermi- 
tage, with his favourite peacock. 
“ All unfit,” he says, “am I for such 
a burden.” 


“ Pur, Fear it not. 
The Elephant Cub soon tames the forest 
herds ; 
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Snake scarce hatched concocts the 
deadly poison ; 
Kingsare in boyhood monarchs, and endowed 
With powers inhorn to rule the race of men ; 
Nature, not age, gives fitness. 

(To the Chamberlain, ) 
Latarga, bid 

Our Ministers and Priests be all prepared 
For this our son’s inauguration. Speed.” 


But it is an ancient and inviolable 
law of the Hindu Drama that happi- 
ness Shall illumine the end. It may 
be “ a Tale of Tears, a Mournful 
Story ;” but finally, the rain must be 
as dew, the clouds dispart and dis- 
appear, and all in Heaven and on 


The 
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Earth be sunshine. The Orientals 
knew the luxury of grief; but they 
loved not to be sent * weeping to 
their beds.” They clung not, like 
us of the western world, and cleaved 
to agony ; for their sauls were not so 
strong as ours—nor of frame so 
sinewy—they acknowledged Fate, 
but shunned its worst catastrophes 
—we will wrestle with Fate, though 
we know we shal] be overthrown— 
and we, because our nature is nobler, 
feel sublimity in sorrow that smites 
down all of women-born, and eleva- 
Hon in the Jast groan ef a broken 
eart. 








* Pur. What sudden splendour breaks, whenee are these flashes 
Of lightning in a cloudless sky? 
Urv. ’Tis Nareda. 
Pur. His braided curls are of a galden dye; 
His sacred cord, bright ag the silyer mgon; 
Around his neck, are strings of heavenly pearl : 
Like a celestial tree with glittering stem 
He moves: prepare we tq receive him. 
Urv. Here, 
This offering of respect, gathered in haste, 


Present the sage. 
[ Gives the king some flowers=-Néreda desegnds. 
Nar. Triumph attend 
The brave defender of this middle sphere. & 
Pur. (Presenting the oblation.) Revergneg to the sage. 
Urv. Accept my homage. (Hows. ) 
Nar. Never be wife and husband disunited. 
Pur. ( Apart.) Oh might this be, (Aloud.) Advance, my 690, and pay 
Your adoration to the holy seer. 
Ayus. Ayus, the son of Urvasi, presumes 
To pay you homage. (Bows to Néareda.) 
Nar. May your days be many—King, attend: 
The mighty Indra, to whom all is known, 
By me thus intimates his high commands. 
Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow. 
The sages, to whose wisdom past and future 
Are as the present, have foretald at hand 
Hostilities in heaven, and the gods will need 
Your prowess—then relinquish not your arms ; 
And Urvasi shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds. 
Urv, These happy words 
Extract a barbed arrow from my bosom. 
Pur. Whatever Indra wills I shall obey. 
Nar. ’Tis wisely said, he will not be unthankful. 
The fiery element sustains the sun, 
The sun returns his rays to nourish fire. 
Rembhé appear, and bring the holy wave 
Cansigned by Jndra to your charge, to consecrate 
The prince’s elevation to the throne— 
As partner of the empire. 
[ Rembha and other nymphs descend with a golden vase containing the water of the 
heavenly Ganges, a throne, and other paraphernalia, which they arragge. 
Rem. All is prepared. 
Nar. Prince, to your seat. 
| Nareda leads Ayus to the throne of inauguration, takes the golden ewer from 
Rembhé, and pours water on the head of the prince. 


[Looking ypwards, 
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[ Rembha and the Apsarasas perform the rest of the ceremony. 


Rem. Now, prince, salute your parents and the stage. 


[As Ayus bows to them respectively, they reply. 


Nar. Unvarying fortune wait upon thy reign. 
Pur. My son, sustain the honours of your lineage. 
Urv. My son, be still obedient to thy sire. 
Chorus of Bards without. 
Glory, ail glory, on Ayus attending, 
Still in the son may the father we trace ; 
Justice and valour together extending 
The sway of his sceptre and fame of his race— 
Son of the monarch the universe filling, 
Son of the God of the mist-shedding night, 
Son of the sage, whom the great Brahma willing, 
Cajled with creation to life and to light. 


Second Chorus. 
Long may the Goddess of Glory emblazon 
The diadem raised by your father to fame, 
Long may the world be delighted to gaze on 
The fortune allied to your merit and name. 
Long may the halo of Lakshmi clear glowing 
Shoot round you its splendours unclouded and wide ; 
Like Ganga from snow-crested pinnacles flowing 
And rolling majestic to Ocean’s far tide. 
Rem. (To Urvasi.) No ordinary fate, dear sister, blesses you 
With such a son and lord. 
Urv. I own my happiness. 
Come, my dear child, and offer to the queen, 
Your elder mother, filial homage. 
Pur. Hold 
One moment : we will presently together. 
Nar. The splendours of your son’s inauguration 
Bring to my memory the glorious time 
When Mahaséna was anointed chief 
Of all the heavenly hosts. 
Pur. To you I owe 
Such honour. 
Nar. Is there ought else, Indra can do 
To serve his friend ? 
Pur. To hold me in esteem 
Is all Icovet—yet haply may this chance— 
May learning and prosperity oppose 
No more each other, as their wont, as foes ; 
But in a friendly bond together twined 
Ensure the real welfare of mankind. 
















The intercourse of Heroes and of 
Goddesses who has not read of ia 
his youth? It is all one in the San- 
scrit, the Prakit, and the Greek—and 
no other theme more pregnant of 
Poetry. Who that has ever won- 
dered and ceased to wonder over 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, will not 
sympathise with the transformation 
of Urvasi into a Vine? She is a 
charming creature, though scarcely 
80 interesting as the divine Lady of 


[ Exeunt all.” 


the Fatal Ring. But the drama is 
full of splendour. How beautiful 
the grouping of the Nymphs on the 
Peaks of the Himalaya—of the de- 
scent of Nareda through the fields 
of ether! We must not too much 
praise Purtiravas; but Ayus isa fine 
boy, and his bearing worthy of a 
Prince who is great-grandson of the 
Moon. But our page is done—so 
farewell. 
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TuerE is no principle more ca- quarter of a century. Beginning 
pable of evidence than that great within four years from the date of the 
public changes must have great revocation, and continuing until the 
causes. In private life the most sig- close of the War of the Succession in 
nal act of guilt may be the work of 1713. The peace of Ryswic in 1697, 
the briefest time and of the lowest wasscarcely an interval of this dead- 
instrument. Butthe revolution which ly struggle. It was a hollow truce, 
overthrows the ancient power of a with all the rankling spirit and all 
kingdom, reverses the whole vene- the costly preparation of war. The 
rable institute of a civilized com- first blow of vengeance had now 
munity, and casts up a new shapeof been given. But the deeper judg- 
society in the spot where the old ment was to follow, The extinction 
sank down, must be the work of of the Scriptures in France had 
Jong years and large instrumentality. been bound together with the exile 
The Revolution of France was no of Protestantism. The total corrup- 
more the original Jabour of the fu- tion of morals was a direct conse- 

\ rious mobs and the frantic leaders quence of the loss of the great guide 
of Paris, than the axe which fell of morality. The whole frame-ef_ 
upon the neck of the unfortunate society rapidly became a mass of 
King, was then first dug from the disease. The Court of Louis and 
mine. It had been maturing for a his successor was the leader in all 
hundred years. The first deposit of the extravagances of profligacy. 
explosion under the throne, was The nobility followed its example. 
by the hand of a King. Louis XIV., The citizens, excluded from the of- 
in 1685, by the revocation of the fices and honours of the nobility, 
edict of Nantes,commenced the long exhibited a full emulation of their 
course of public crime which was to vices. The peasantry were divided 
continue until the land loathed itself, between licentiousness and super- 
and the penalty of universal corrup- stition. Sensuality was the national 
tion was to be paid in universal ruin. system. 

The exile of Protestantism from Of all the vices of human nature, 
France in 1685, extinguished at once libertinism is the chief destroyer of 
the honour of the French throne, all that constitutes the manliness, 
and the morality oftheFrench people. dignity, and public uses of man. 
The King had degraded his rank by Wearing some semblance of the finer 
anact of intolerabletreachery,offend- feelings, it utterly destroys them ; 
ed all thetrueinterestsofhiskingdom trafficking in the language of faith 
by the injury of its most active, in- and fondness, its principle is treach- 
telligent, and virtuous race, and at ery; and professing a romantic reve- 
once roused the jealousy of all the rence for woman, her beauty, and 
European Sovereigns, by the de- her affections, its purpose is her 
clared projects of aggrandisement to merciless degradation and heartless 
which this violent measure was the exposure to the extremities of scorn 
preliminary, and embittered the feel- and Jast sufferings of nature. Li- 
ings of mankind against himself as bertinism was the vice of France— 
the most unprovoked, rash, andcruel a vice exalted into a boast, and a 
of persecutors. vice adopted not simply in the pe- 

The atrecity of this breach of riod of the passions, but pursued in 
faith was instantly avenged on the the frigid philosophy of age. It was 
head of the chief criminal. Thereis not merely an impulse, but a fashion ; 
no example in history of a more not merely the secret guilt, but the 
speedy and condign retaliation ona avowed abomination. The exhaust- 
guilty King and a guilty people. The ed spirit of the land was to be roused 
most furious war that Europe had only by the stimulants of treason 
seen since the fall of the Roman Em- and regicide. Fanciful as it may 
pire was let loose upon France. It seem to assign the mighty changes 
devastated the kingdom for nearlya which baptize a nation in its own 
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blood, to the vulgarity of individual 
indulgence, yet the process is pal- 
pable. This life of perpetual license 
rendered all the leading classes of 
French society idle, frivolous, and 
poor. Poverty is not a claim to 
public respect in any land; poverty 
produced by dissoluteness is a uni- 
versal scorn. The hundred and 
twenty-five thousand! nobles of 
France were an incumbrance to the 
soil, a scoff to the nation, and an ob- 
ject of mingled compassion and con- 
temptto Europe. The few exceptions 
of men of talents and activity only 
threw the helpless majority deeper 
into the shade; and what was to be 
done witha bankrupt noblesse, born 
but to linger behind the scenes of 
theatres, to distinguish themselves 
but by the follies of idleness, and to 
sustain their scanty existence only 
on the sufferance of society ? Thus, 
of one of the bulwarks of society was 
formed one of its most powerful 
means of evil in a land ripe for ruin. 

Opinions like these are not stated 
in any severity to the high names 
which the valour and conduct of 
earlier days gave down to the nobles 
of France. The generation on whom 
the tempest broke were sent naked 
into it by the guilt of their fathers. 
They were born to an inheritance of 
evil. They might have been redeem- 
ed from the hereditary bond of ruin; 
but it was by no arm that was to be 
sought for in the common resources 
of nations. They might have been 
saved by miracles; but their fall was 
by the course of nature. Burke had 
long looked with strong anxiety to 
the cause of France. His love fer 
the splendid aspect of things had 
naturally fixed his eyes on a nation 
eminent in all that constitutes the 
decorative portion of life. He there 
found the most magnificent exterior 
that society displayed in Europe; a 
brilliant court, an army that ranked 
among the first in romantic courage, 
in numbers, and discipline; great 
literary institutions, which upheld 
the dignity of knowledge on a more 
extended scale than had ever yet 
been sustained by the wise liberality 
of monarchs, or the generous de- 
votement of their people; a church 
establishment of great power, opu- 
lence, and patronage, exhibiting the 
only remnant of freedom in the Ro- 
mish world, and legislating often in 
disregard, sometimes in defiance, of 


Rome. The finest drama, itself the 
finest portion of popular literature, 
forming the peculiar delight of 
France, modelling the national man- 
ners with that mixture of courtesy, 
sentiment, and elegance, which re- 
quired only a firmer groundwork in 
the public morals, to have fixed the 
highest order of civilisation in the 
land. The great element of national 
strength, the largest and most con- 
centrated population of European 
kingdoms, twenty-six millions; the 
most active and ardent; the most 
elastic and electric of mankind; the 
vainest of themselves; the most jea- 
lous of their fame; the proudest of 
their country; the most devoted to 
their King; brilliant, bold, and mag- 
nanimous ; enthusiasts in all things, 
in loyalty, in literature, in glory; but 
with a side of fearful darkness to the 
orb which thus threw splendour 
over Europe, a phase which was 
already turning, and which, sullen 
and blood-dyed, soon shewed France 
and her fortunes only as a phenome- 
non of terror and ruin in the hori- 
zon; a whole nation of atheistic 
politicians and infuriate soldiers, 
rash, ambitious, susceptible of every 
wild, reckless, and guilty impulse ; 
burning for possession, and careless 
of the purchase; furious with ima- 
gined insult, and inflamed with the 
hope of unlimited dominion. 

‘The sagacity of the British minis- 
ter was not yet awakened to the 
consequences of intercourse with a 
people in this state of political igni- 
tion. He felt a natural reluctance to 
rouse the flame by any attempt to 
extinguish it while it restricted its 
ravages to the feeble or decayed 
parts of the French Constitution ; 
and it would be the highest injustice, 
not merely to the moral dignity of 
such men as Pitt and Burke, but to 
that understanding which no man 
ever doubted in either, to believe 
that they would not have equally re- 
joiced in the clearance of the French 
monarchy from all that impeded the 
general health of the national mind, 
in the sweeping away of every weed 
and bramble which had grown 
round the great trunks of the consti- 
tution, sal testing light and air into 
every dark and contagious corner of 
the State. Bnt the difference of 
their views arose when the practical 
hazard of the neighbouring nations 
came to be the question. Pitt was 
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undoubtedly opposed to war. His 
project was to extinguish the confla- 
gration by —s it to prey upon 
itself, and perish for want of mate- 
rials. Burke’s more vivid apprehen- 
sion of danger, and more prophetic 
anticipation of the event, saw that its 
nature was to spread, that no dexte- 
rity of restraint could keep the fire 
from bursting over the broadest 
boundaries which policy had power to 
raise, and that nothing but trampling 
out the sources of the evil could 
limit its devastation. But Burke had 
amore direct teacher than his poli- 
tical experience. His profound 
knowledge of human nature, taught 
by a long career through the chances 
and varieties of middle life, and ac- 
quainting him with feelings and ten- 
dencies to which the reserved and 
lofty career of Pitt gave no access, 
rendered him singularly susceptible 
on all subjects connected with the 
temptations of the popular mind. 
Pitt, educated in the privacy of his 
noble father’s study, had scarcely 
looked upon general life, when he 
was summoned to what might almost 
be called the seclusion of the Cabi- 
net. His business thenceforward 
lay among those high concerns in 
which the mind and habits of men 
all present themselves under their 
highest but their most unnatural 
aspect. His associates and agents 
were ambassadors, generals, the 
great officers of Government, the 
leaders of party. Life passed before 
him in a perpetual full-dress. All 
was grave, premeditated, and formal 
—a grand pageant of Court uniforms, 
in which the shape of every man’s 
mind was in some degree disguised 
by the etiquette of his station. With 
him all that was not the Cabinet 
was the Legislature. It would, of 
course, be absurd to doubt that, to 
the piercing intellect of the greatest 
minister that England ever saw, hu- 
man nature could be altogether hid- 
den. But it is beyond all question, 
that the difficulties and struggles of 
humbler life are essential to the 
knowledge of human character, that 
the free exposure of human motives 
is to be found only where men have 
neither hope nor fear to urge them 
to disguise, and that no original pe- 
netration can discover the counte- 
nance of society in the great masque- 
rade of public life, with the certainty 
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and ease of him who meets it only 
when the mask js thrown away. 
Thus, while Pitt was solicitous only 
for the results of the French Revo- 
lution among the sovereigns, Burke 
fixed his intense vision on its pro- 
gress among the people. While the 
Minister looked to the undiminished 
security of the thrones, and argued 
from their strength that the day of 
danger was distant, Burke pointed 
to the movement among the multi- 
tude. To him the pamphlets, the 
ballads, the rambling oratory of the 
taverns, the weakest whispers of trea- 
son, were the materials of conclu- 
sions, freighted with the fates of the 
empire. He took his auguries from 
every wing that flitted across the 
Heaven. The Minister has been 
charged with precipitating the French 
war. No calumny, among the thou- 
sand calumnies that were heaped 
upon his fame in life, but which have 
all sunk into dust, consumed in the 
pure splendours of his memory, had 
a feebler foundation. The British 
Cabinet exhibited a singular tardi- 
ness in the whole preparations for 
that greatest of all contests. Eng- 
land had borne a long series of in- 
juries with a degree of patience, 
which had begun to invite fresh in- 
sults; her ships were seized; her 
demands treated with ostentatious 
contumely ; her Government pub- 
licly threatened with overthrow; her 
traitorous subjects stimulated first 
to guilty confederation, then to open 
arms. Still the Minister combated 
only by complaint. He retorted the 
most palpable injustice only by re- 
monsitrance; and in the honourable 
effort to prove to Europe that he was 
willing to suffer all sacrifices rather 
than plunge the general system into 
the miseries of a war, he ventured 
to the limit of shaking the confidence 
of the nation in his own firmness, 
and of Europe in the resources of 
the British Empire. 

Yet it is only due to the honour of 
Pitt, to acknowledge that, where he 
felt a claim of direct public policy, 
no Minister whom England has ever 
seen, not even the fiery spirit of 
Chatham, was more prompt in turn- 
ing the thunders of British power on 
the point of injury. It is equally a 
matter of justice to remind the Euge 
lishman of the part which was borne 
by his opponents in the Legislature 








_of the French war. 
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in one of the most important trans- 
actions of Europe, on the very verge 
The popular 
outcry is now raised against the ag- 
gressions of Russia; and no man can 
hesitate in declaring that her power 
and her policy, the one gigantic and 
the other Machiavelian, alike justify 
the utmost alarm. But it is perhaps 
forgotten, though so long since as 
nearly half a century, Pitt made the 
only decisive demonstration against 
Russian aggrandisement, and that 
this measure of manly and fore- 
sighted policy was violently resisted 
by faction. All men now equally 
deplore and wonder at the tall of 
Turkey into the hands of the great 
Northern usurper. But it was Pitt 
who first demanded an armament 
from the Legislature in 1792, to 
compel the Empress Catherine to 
abandon her seizure of the great 
fortress of Oczakow, which, by com- 
manding the mouth of the Dneiper, 
at a distance of less than two hun- 
dred miles from Constantinople, even 
then threatened the safety of the 
Sultan. On this occasion Mr Whit- 
bread, as the organ of Opposition, 
was appointed to move three resolu- 
tions against—“ The rash, unneces- 
sary, and culpable policy of forcing 
Russia to give up her seizure of the 
city and fortress of Oczakow.” The 
third resolution, embodying the 
whole, expressed the objects of party 
ia these words :—‘ That his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, in endeavouring, by 
means of an armed force, to compel 
the Empress of Russia to abandon 
her claim to Oczakow and its dis- 
trict, have been guilty of gross mis- 
conduct, tending to incur unnecessary 
expenses, and to diminish the influence 
of the British nation in Europe.” 
Such is the honesty of faction, and 
such was the wisdom of those poli- 
ticians, who could neither see that 
the safety of Turkey was impor- 
tant to the peace of Europe, nor 
that the most direct resistance of 
Russian ambition was essential to 
the honour of every state which felt 
for national justice, as well as for 
general security. 

But the decision of the Minister 
in this instance does not receive its 
full praise, unless we remember that 
this occurred in the year 1792, the 
year before the French war began, 
at the moment when he was daily on 


the point of being forced into that 
war; with England in disturbance 
round him, with the Continent ac- 
tually in a state of war, and at a pe- 
riod when it was his open and ac- 
knowledged policy to make alliance 
with every established sovereignty 
of Europe,—when the aid or even 
the neutrality of Russia was of the 
most avowed importance. Yet un- 
der all these impediments, we find 
this high-minded statesman proceed- 
ing in the paths of the wisest policy 
by the most direct means, measuring 
the contingencies of half a century to 
come, in the midst of clouds and 
whirlwinds, which threatened to 
sweep away every trace of European 
sovereignty at the instant; and still, 
with the vigorous views and steady 
determination of the undisturbed 
times of national strength, providing 
for the security of the most remote 
dependency, or most helpless ally 
of the Empire. 

The publicity of Burke’s opinions 
entailed on him a vast variety of 
correspondence, frequently frivolous 
and captious; but even this corre- 
spondence assisted that knowledge 
which his whole life had been spent 
in cultivating, the knowledge of the 
public mind. To one of these vo- 
lunteer writers, an obscure person, 
of the name of Mercer, who address- 
ed him from that seat of republican 
politics, the north of Ireland, we 
probably owe some of the important 
portions of his great work on the 
Revolution. This person, with the 
fearlessness of ignorance, had ven- 
tured to take Burke to task for his 
Parliamentary opinions on France, 
and with only inferior effrontery had 
proposed his own. But the letter 
was turned to value by the manly 
intelligence of the mind which it was 
intended to convert or to confound. 
It was assumed as a fair statement 
of the opinions circulating among 
the middle order of the vain, half- 
taught, and presumptuous politicians 
of an hour, when every idler was a 
politician; and Burke’s answer to 
the writer shews not only the clear 
views which he had already formed 
on public rights, but the strong at- 
tention which he felt due to every 
echo of the national clamour. Some 
of his correspondent’s letters, too, 
may be useful to the present race of 
rectifiers of all things human. It 
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will shew how destitute of novelty 
are all their topics, and even their 
phrases ; how solemnly England was 
pronounced to be undone almost half 
a century ago; how lightly the pros- 
pect of general overthrow was con- 
templated, and with what perfect 
identity of language the pretence of 
purification then served to cloak the 
working of principles which were so 
soon to burst out in bloodshed and 
plunder. After a few vague sen- 
tences, the letter proceeds to state 
the writer’s surprise at the imputa- 
tion of sentiments in Burke, “ ex- 
ceedingly inimical to what was 
thought by many a most glorious re- 
volution in France. The newspapers 
represent you, sir, as complaining 
that the National Assembly had to- 
tally subverted their ancient form of 
Government, and that they had also 
subverted their Church. To com- 
plain of the subversion of a Govern- 
ment, implies a belief of its having 
been a good one. The word Go- 
vernment never had a place in my 
mind when I considered the condi- 
tion of the French people. In a 
word, J saw nothing but the most 
despotic tyranny, the subversion of 
which I thought would give the 
most sincere pleasure to every lover 
of civil liberty, of whatever nation 
he might be.” 

The Church, that universal theme 
of all the shallow, on which every 
haranguer is eloquent and endless; 
which every adventurer thinks him- 
self entitled to rob, every profligate 
to reform, and every blockhead to 
treat with contumely; the Church 
of England, under the affectation of 
discussing the crimes of the Church 
of France, comes under this scrib- 
bler’s especial supervision. ‘ With 
respect,” says he, “to the subversion 
of the Church, it does not appear 
that any change in its doctrine has 
been attempted. In its discipline, 
there may be some alterations; it is 
probable that the National Assembly 
will enlarge those exemptions from 
the jurisdiction of Rome which it 
formerly enjoyed. For the rest—if 
to take from pampered and luxuri- 
ous prelates a part of those sumptu- 
ous livings which were accumulated 
in the times of ignorance and super- 
stition, and to provide for the more 
comfortable subsistence of parish 
priests, be the subversion of a 
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Church, millions of good men and 
good Christians will heartily wish 
(for the honour of true religion, dis- 
tinct from pageantry and hypocrisy) 
that all such may in this manner be 
speedily subverted.” 

Of this calibre were the pretexts 
held out by the National Assembly 
for their determination on the fate 
of the National Church. There was 
to be a reform; but, taking away a 
few of the obnoxious members of 
the system, no injury of the slightest 
kind was to be supposed by the sys- 
tem itself; there perhaps might be 
a little interference with the reve- 
nues of the Church, but it was to be 
merely for the purpose of some ap- 
proach to an equalization of income 
in its pastors. The “‘ working clergy” 
were at last to be taken under the 
wing of the State; the revenues sub- 
ducted from the overgrown abbots 
and bishops, were to be rigidly ap- 
plied to the comfort and respectabi- 
lity of the Jearned, humble, laborious 
and long ill-treated body of the pa- 
rish priesthood. Who but must con- 
gratulate the country on so beneficial 
a change, praise the Legislature for 
so pure, generous, and wise a regard 
for the state of the inferior clergy, 
and sympathize with the natural de- 
light and gratitude which the clergy 
must feel in discovering their cause 
to be so feelingly adopted by the 
same great Assembly which had re- 
generated their country! Before a 
year was over, from the time of those . 
high-flown declarations, which threw 
this letter-writer, and the millions of 
blockheads who shared his absurdi- 
ties, into ecstasy, the French Legis- 
lature gave their practical inter- 
pretation of Church improvement. 
They equalized the Church revenues 
by seizing on the whole property of 
the Establishment. They curtailed 
the pomps and vanities of a “ few 
overgrown bishops,” by murdering 
all who fell into their hands, and 
banishing all who escaped. They 
provided for the comfort and re- 
spectability of the parish clergy, by 
shooting them by hundreds, and 
banishing them by thousands, they 
purified, elevated, strengthened, and 
secured the Establishment, by level- 
ling it to the dust; by first profaning 
its places of worship with the most 
infamous scenes of licentiousness, 
and then giving them over for bar« 
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racks to the soldiery, stripping tle 
dead in their vaults for lead to cast 
into bullets, and then burning the 
bodies in a funeral pile made of the 
wieck of the Cathedral. 

The remainder of the epistle is 
equally instructive. “ Power over 
our fellow-men,” says this writer, 
“ by whatever means it has been ac- 
quired, seems to be considered as 
his dearest birthright,—he extends 
it from object to object, until the 
yoke becomes too heavy to be longer 
borne. And by what means are the 
aggrieved to get rid of it? Not by 
the most humble and abject inter- 
cessions, for both would be equally 
laughed to scorn; not by an appeal 
to the laws of the country, for the 
laws were made under the influence 
of the power complained of, and with 
a view to its perpetuation. There is 
therefore no remedy to be found, but 
in what is called a revolution; the 
intention of which being either to 
curtail or annul, or place in other 
hands the powers which be, it can- 
not be effected without some convul- 
sion; nor is it possible so to order the 
matter, but in some cases many in- 
dividuals may suffer injury and out- 
rage; and this, so far as it goes, is 
to be lamented. But if it ends in 
freedom, in the deliverance of a na- 
tion from the despotism of one man, 
no price can be thought too dear to 
pay for it.” 

‘This language has its importance, 
from its perfect similitude to the 
language which has become verna- 
cular among the multitude, and the 
low culprits and sensual hypocrites 
by whom that multitude is led, at the 
present hour. All are street Ciceros, 
ail the orators of our common-halls, 
the whole tribe of those enlighteners 
who enlighten with the firebrand, 
and purify with the pike, use the 
verbiage of this busy fool, word for 
word. Like him, they assume that 
all power must be selfish and tyran- 
nical ; that a King must be a traitor 
to his trust; that law must be only 
a contrivance for cloaking oppres- 
sion; that every species of public 
injury justifies rebellion; that there 
is no cure for any species of misgo- 
vernment but rebellion; and that, 
in resistance to the King, there is to 
be no calculation of the ruin which 
that resistance may bring upon the 
people. Every proposition of the 
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whole list being equally rash, tri. 
fling, and mischievous; giving the 
trial of government over to the hands 
of the ignorant, that its power may 
be given into the hands of the cor- 
rupt; making the rabble judges of 
the nation, and the nation the prey 
of the demagogue; compelling the 
King to be a tyrant by the perpetual 
sense of insecurity, and urging the 
people to bloodshed by a perpetual 
course of inflammation. The deci- 
sive answer to the absurdities of po- 
litical regenerators fifty years ago 
was the French Revolution, the po- 
pular tribunal flowing with blood, 
the universal massacre of the higher 
ranks, the universal misery of the 
lower, the final, remorseless bond- 
age of the country. God avert the 
omen, and protect our flourishing 
and fortunate land from thus shew- 
ing the bloody fallacy of political 
regeneration! 

We are still told, in the same words, 
that no sacrifices are too great for 
liberty. We still find the same 
utter scorn of enquiry into the de- 
gree of liberty which we possess, or 
which we want. We are called on 
to follow a phantom, without the 
slightest retrospect to the substan- 
tial form of freedom which we leave 
for the pursuit. And, while words 
thus usurp the place of things, we 
set out on a chase of freedom, as the 
Indian sets out in pursuit of a new 
settlement. His first step abandons 
all that he had possessed before, 
and his next sees him bivouacking 
under the naked heaven. Buteven 
the Indian is not compelled to pur- 
chase his progress by blood. The 
regenerator contemplates civil war 
as one of the simple incidents of his 
career, every foot of ground that he 
gains is to be over carcasses. Every 
privilege, wild or wanton as it may 
be, must first be bartered for by a 
long course of tumult, general pri- 
vation, and popular excess. Men 
must be slain, and provinces ravaged. 
They are nothing in the account. 
The whole extent of public life sha- 
ken, and private life devastated, are 
the curtent coin paid down by the 
trafficker in Constitutions, with the 
calm philosophy of one,to whom, if li- 
berty is much, the beings who are to 
suffer are but the dust of the balance 
in which this tremendous commodity 
is weighed, The French Revolu- 
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tion has passed away, but passed 
like the thunderbolt, its track is still 
cleft through the soil of Europe, the 
smoke is still rising from its fur- 
rows, and yet we are told that no 
price is too high for such liberty as 
France claimed for her portion, and 
as the rabble of English revolt hailed 
as the subverter of thrones. 

Burke’s reply to this letter was 
prompt and plain. He had some 
slight previous intercourse with its 
writer; and his language, naturally 
courteous, was, in this instance, 
kind. But his public sentiments 
were worthy of a mind which had 
fixed itself to live by the right, and 
to the last break down all the sub- 
terfuges of political empiricism.— 
“ If you are mistaken,” said he, “ it 
is, perhaps, owing to the various 
careless cotiversations in which we 
are engaged through life; conversa- 
tions in which those who propagate 
their doctrines have not been called 
on for much reflection concerning 
their tendency. Zam obliged to act, 
and am therefore bound to call my 
principles to a strict account. As 
far as my share of a public trust 
goes, I am in érust religiously to 
maintain the rights and properties 
of all descriptions of people in the 
possessions which legally they hold, 
and in the rude by which alone they 
can be legally secure in any posses- 
sion. The calling men by the names 
of ‘pampered and luxurious pre- 
lates,’ &c. is in you no more thana 
mark of your dislike to intemperance 
and idle expense, but in others it is 
used for other purposes. Itis often 
used to extinguish the sense of justice 
in our minds, and the natural fvel- 
ings of humanity in our bosoms. 
Such language does not mitigate the 
cruel efiects of reducing men of opu- 
lent condition, and their innumera- 
ble dependents, to the last distress. 
If | were to adopt the plan of spolia- 
tory reformation, I should probably 
employ such lauguage ; but it would 
aggravate, iustcad of extenuatitig my 
guilt, in overturnilig the sacred prin- 
ciples of properiys 

Me Sit {acy that Church and State, 
and human society too, for which 
Church and State weré made, fire 
subverted by such doctrines, joined 
to such practices, as leave no feun- 
dation for property in dong possession. 
It is not iy calling the use you make 
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of your plate in your house, whether 
of dwelling or of prayer, ‘ pageantry 
and hypocrisy,’ that can justify me 
in taking from you your own pto- 
perty, and your own liberty to use 
your own property according to 
your own ideas of ornament. When 
you find me attempting to break into 
your house to take your plate, under 
aby pretence whatsoever, but, most 
of all, under pretence of purity of 
religion and Christian charity, shoot 
me for a robber and a hypocrite, 
which in that case I shall certainly 
be. The ‘true Christian religion,’ 
never taught me any such practices; 
nor did the religion of nature; nor 
any religion, nor any law. Let those 
who never abstained from a full 
meal and as much wine as they could 
swallow, for a single day of their 
whole lives, satirize ‘ luxurious and 
pampered prelates’ if they will. But 
there are occasions when the lan- 
guage of Falstaff reproaching the 
Londoners, whom he robbed in their 
way to Canterbury, with their gor- 
bellies and their city luxury, is not 
so becoming. 

“It is not calling the landed es- 
tates, possessed by old prescriptive 
rights, the ‘ accumulations of igno- 
rance and superstition, that can 
support me in shaking that grand 
title, which supersedes all other title, 
and which all my studies of general 
jurisprudence have taught me to 
consider a8 one principal cause of 
the formation of states; I mean the 
ascertaining and securing of pre- 
scription. But those are ‘ donations 
made in ages of ignorance and su- 
perstition.’ Be it so. It proves that 
those donations were made long 
ago ; and this is prescription, and this 
gives right and title. I will never 
suffer you, if I can help it, to be de- 
ptived of the well-earned fruits of 
your industry, because others may 
want your fortune more than you 
do. Nor, on the contrary, if success 
had less smiled on your Jabours, and 
you had come home insolvent, would 
l take from any “pampered and luxu- 
rious’ Jord in your neighbourhood, 
oné acre of his land, or one spoon 
from his sideboard, to compensate 
your losses, though incurred (as they 
would have been incurred) in the 
course of a well-spent, virtuous, and 
industrious life. God is the distri+ 
butor of his own blessings. I will 
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throne. I am a determined foe to 
tyranny; and it is because I am, 
and mean to continue so, that I abo- 
minate the example of France for 
this country. I know that tyranny 
seldom attacks the poor; never in 
the first instance. They are not its 
proper prey. It falls on the wealthy 
and the great, whom by rendering 
objects of envy, and likewise ob- 
noxious to the multitude, it may 
more easily destroy, and when they 
are destroyed, that multitude which 
was led to that ill work by the hands 
of bad men, is itself undone for 
ever.” 

We are to remember that this 
powerful reprobation of robbery, un- 
der the pretence of public virtue, 
was used in the year 1790, when all 
the world was ringing with applause 
of the National Assembly, when its 
proceedings were still comparatively 
pure, and when every step of the 
Revolution was measured with the 
gravity of a priestess advancing to the 
shrine. But even then Burke saw the 
long atrocities which were medita- 
ted under that formal homage to the 
principles of a purified government. 
He saw the dagger already clutched 
under the robe; he could point out 
even in that grave and decorous 
tread, the sudden starts and impetu- 
ous impulses which shewed the fiery 
hypocrite, and which were so soon 
to bear her with the rapidity of mad- 
ness through all the heights and 
depths of irredeemable crime. “I 
hate tyranny !” he exclaims, with the 
force becoming the feeling. “I hate 
tyranny. But I hate it worst of all 
where most are concerned init. The 
~ tyranny of a multitude is a multiplied 
tyranny. As much injustice and ty- 
ranny has been practised in a few 
months, by a French democracy,as in 
all the arbitrary monarchies of Eu- 
rope in the forty years of my obser- 
vation.” 

The following fragment should be 
written on the chamber walls of 
every man, who, with honest inten- 
tions, (if that be possible,) revolves 
the question of Republicanism. “Igo 
the full length of my principle. [ 
should think the government of the 
deposed King of France, or of the 
late King of Prussia, or the present 


Emperor, or the present Czaring, 


none of them perhaps perfectly good 
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people, to be far better than the go- 
vernment of twenty-four millions 
of men, all as good as you, and I do 
not know any body better; suppo- 
sing that those four-and-twenty mil- 
lions would be subject, as infallibly 
they would, to the same unrestrain- 
ed, though virtuous impulses; be- 
cause it is plain that the majority 
would think themselves justified by 
their good intentions,—they would 
heat one another by their common 
zeal. Counsel and advice would be 
lost upon them. They would not 
listen to temperate individuals, and 
they would be less capable, infinite- 
ly, of moderation than the most 
heady of those princes.” 

At the close of 1789, Burke had 
written a letter (in this letter are to 
be found the germs of the famous 
“ Reflections”) of some length to M. 
de Menonville, a member of the 
National Assembly, who had applied 
to him for his conceptions on French 
affairs. It was probably to this in- 
dividual that the rough draft of the 
volume on the Revolution was ad- 
dressed. Every incident on the sub- 
ject of such a work is interesting. 
His own statement is, that the “ Re- 
flections” had their origin in a cor- 
respondence between their author 
and a very young gentleman of Paris, 
who desired his opinion upon the 
public transactions. An answer was 
written in October, 1789. The cor- 
respondence was continued. “ The 
author begana second and more full 
discussion on the subject. This he 
had some thoughts of publishing early 
in the spring; but the matter gain- 
ing on him, he found that what he 
had undertaken, not only far exceed- 
ed the measure of a letter, but that 
its importance required rather a 
more detailed consideration than at 
that time he had any leisure to bestow 
upon it. However, having thrown 
his first thoughts into the form of a 
letter, and indeed, when he sat down 
to write, having intended it for a pri- 
vate letter, he found it difficult to 
change the form of address when his 
sentiments had grown into a greater 
extent, and had received another 
direction.” 

The chief cause of this change of 
purpose had probably been the open 
breach which had occurred between 
him aud Sheridan in the debate on 
the’ Army Estimates in February 
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1790; and the qualified hostility 
which had commenced about the 
same period on the part of Fox. He 
felt himself called on, by a sense of 
self-respect, to prove that he had 
adopted the true views of the public 
interests, and perhaps still more by 
his strong sense of duty, to warn the 
nation against hazards, which had be- 
come so much more hazardous by 
being taken under the patronage of 
the great popular favourites of the 
time. He now applied with redoubled 
force the vigour of that mind, which 
always accomplished all that it con- 
ceived, to clear away the artifices of 
the crafty, the errors of the weak, and 
the illusions of the enthusiastic; to 
extinguish the false light in the lustre 
of the true; to break the wand and 
cast away the cup of the enchanter 
by the presence of asuperior virtue. 
The general principles of the “ Re- 
flections ” have been already stated, 
our present purpose is merely to 
select those fine fragments of reason- 
ing and illustration which can be 
most easily detached, or most ex- 
pressly shew the views of the author, 
or are most important to that study of 
eloquence, of which his entire works 
form so surpassing a model. 

The volume begins with easy but 
powerful sarcasm on the “ Constitu- 
tional Society,” a knot of nameless 
zealots who had first figured as 
abettors of disturbance in England, 
and then sent a deputation to “ fra- 
ternize” with the levellers in France. 
Their affectation of treating public 
questions in the abstract is among 
the first objects of his chastisement. 
“TI cannot stand forward,” says he, 
“and give praise or blame to any 
thing which relates to human ac- 
tions and human concerns, on a sim- 
ple view of the subject, as it stands 
stripped of every relation, in all 
the nakedness and solitude of meta- 
physical abstraction. Circumstan- 
ces, in reality, = to every politi- 
cal principle its distinguishing colour 
and discriminating effect. Can I now 
congratulate France on her freedom? 
Is it because liberty in the abstract 
is among the blessings of mankind, 
that I am seriously to felicitate a 
madman, who has escaped from the 
protecting restraint and wholesome 
darkness of his cell, on his restora- 
tion to the enjoyment of light and 
liberty ? 
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“ Am I to congratulate a highway- 
man and murderer, who has broke 
prison, on the recovery of his natu- 
ral rights? This would be to act 
over again the scene of the crimi- 
nals condemned to the galleys and 
their heroic deliverer, the metaphy- 
sic Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance. When I see the spirit of 
liberty in action, I see a strong prin- 
ciple at work, and this, for a while, 
is all that I can possibly know of it. 
The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainly 
broke loose, but we ought to suspend 
our judgment until the first efferves- 
cence has subsided, and we see 
something deeper than the agitation 
of a frothy and troubled surface. I 
should, therefore, suspend my con- 
gratulations on the new liberty of 
France; until I was informed how it 
had been combined with govern- 
ment, with public force, with the 
discipline and obedience of armies, 
with the collection of an effectual 
and well-distributed revenue, with 
morality and religion, with stability 
and property, with peace and order, 
with civil and social manners. All 
those, in their way, are good things 
too; and without them, liberty is 
not a benefit while it lasts, and is not 
likely to continue long. The effect 
of liberty to individuals is, that they 
may do what they please; we ought 
to sec what it will please them to do, 
before we risk congratulations, which 
may soon be turned into complaints. 
Prudence would dictate this in the 
case of separate, insulated, private 
men. But liberty, when men act in 
bodies, is power. * * * * * * All 
circumstances taken together, the 
French Revolution is the most as- 
tonishing that has hitherto happened 
in the world; the most wonderful 
things are brought about by means 
the most absurd, in the most ridicu- 
lous modes, and by the most con- 
temptible instruments. Every thing 
seems outof nature. in this strange 
chaos of levity and ferocity, and of 
all sorts of crimes jumbled together 
with all sorts of follies. In viewing 
this monstrous tragicomic scene, the 
most > passions necessarily 
succeed, and sometimes mix with 
each other in the mind, alternate 
contempt and indignation, alternate 
laughter and tears, alternate scorn 
and horror.” 

On his flight after nobler prey 
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Burke paused for amoment to swoop 
on the Dissenters. The whole body 


of Sectarianism in England had al- 
ready adopted an extraordinary 
fondness for the revolters in France. 
It was in vain to represent to those 
men that the whole current of 
French opinion ran directly against 
all those religious feelings which 
Dissenterism in England prided it- 
self as being selected to preserve in 
especial purity. The severities of 
Calvinism, the abstractions of the 
mystic, the raptures of the enthu- 
siast, the asceticism of the rigidly 
righteous, were all, to the astonish- 
ment of all men who were unacquaint- 
ed with the history of hypocrisy, 
seen rushing to the arms of avowed 
irreligion, the demure figures of ex- 
cessive sanctity dancing in the fan- 
tastic round, where atheism was the 
leader of the revel, and blasphemy 
was the charm of the soul. There 
was one charm in the connexion 
which extinguished all the repul- 
siveness of doctrines as wide as the 
poles asunder. The French atheists 
professed the overthrow of all the 
established ranks of society. The 
English pietists for this principle 
forgave them all their outcries a- 
gainst all the doctrines, feelings, and 
records of which sectarianism, with 
such ostentatious sincerity, and such 
acrimonious virtue, had declared it- 
self raised up by Providence to be 
the champion in the midst of a loose 
and darkling world. The French 
philosophers, equally astonished at 
this singular alliance, yet having but 
one object in life or death, and that 
one universal subversion, were at 
once rejoiced and amused at the new 
league offensive and defensive. The 
fierce and bitter visages of a tribe, 
whom they had always thought too 
ignorant to be capable of compre- 
hending the eublimities of revolt, too 
ridiculous to be worth even their 
ridicule, and too weak in public 
name to be worth the solicitation of 
any party under the moon, were seen 
pa A sl appearing at their levee, 
in the full republican costume, train- 
ing their saturnine features to a 
smile, and lisping out the hideous 
republican jargon, with the awk- 
ward zeal of newly purchased pro- 
selytism. This alliance roused the 
natural indignation of all men of 
honour, and drew down the natural 
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scorn of Burke, a man who unitedto 
his original love of sincerity the spi- 
rit of religion. He smote the whole 
tribe with a whip of scorpions, and 
never was chastisement more effec- 


tual. Insensible to the highest con- 
siderations that can move the mind 
of man, they were quick in their 
sensibilities to the lowest, and punish- 
ment was their virtue. What nei- 
ther reverence for the temple, nor 
disgust for its profaners could effect, 
was done by the scourge, applied 
with a sincere heart, and a vigorous 
hand; and from that hour England 
was disgusted no more by the mu- 
tual fondlings of the Pharisees of 
London and the Sadducees of Paris. 

In remarks of this order there is a 
historic truth which precludes all in- 
dividual offence. The sectary who 
confines his discordance to matters 
of faith, may be ignorant, or preju- 
diced, or weak, but he may be ho- 
nest. The sectary who makes his 
‘*freedom a cloak of unrighteous- 
ness,” adopting heresy for the sake 
of disturbance, and turning his league 
with a party to the purposes of con- 
spiracy against the principles of the 
kingdom that gives him shelter, de- 
serves the heaviest reprobation that 
can fall on one of the deepest offen- 
ces to man and heaven. 

It was one of the perpetual calum- 
nies against the author that he was 
a friend to abuses. He was, in every 
period of his life, an advocate for the 
extinction of all abuses. His first 
political efforts were on the side of 
public purification. His first great 
Parliamentary measure, a measure 
which by its labour astonished Parlia- 
ment, not less than by the matchless 
eloquence with which it was enfor- 
ced, was a general plan of reforma- 
tion. The Bill for abolishing all 
those offices which had grown obso- 
lete by change of circumstances. 
Hlis advice even to the French nation 
was reform ; but reform in the spirit 
of renovation, not of overthrow. 
“ Had you resumed,” says he, “ your 
ancient privileges while you preser- 
ved the spirit of your ancient loyal- 
ty ; or, if diffident of yourselves, and 
not clearly discerning the almost ob- 
literated constitution of your ances- 
tors, you had looked to your neigh- 
bours in this land; by following 
these examples you would have 
given new examples of wisdom to 
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the world. You would have ren- 
dered the cause of liberty vener- 
able; you would have shamed des- 
potism from the earth, by shew- 
ing that freedom was not only recon- 
cilable, but,as when well disciplined, 
it is auxiliary to law. You would 
have had a free constitution, a po- 
tent monarchy, a disciplined army, 
a mitigated, but spirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it; 
you would have had a liberal order 
of commons, to emulate and recruit 
that nobility. You would have had 
a protected, satisfied, laborious, and 
obedient people, taught to seek and 
recognise the happiness that is to be 
found by virtue in all conditions ; 
in which consists the true equality of 
mankind, and not in that monstrous 
fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas 
and vain expectations into men de- 
stined to travel in the obscure walk 
of laborious life,serves only to aggra- 
vate and embitter that real inequa- 
lity, which it can never remove, and 
which the order of civil life esta- 
blishes, as much for the benefit of 
those whom it must leave in a 
humble state,as those whom it is able 
to exalt to a condition more splendid 
but not more happy. * * * * * Com- 
pute your gains. See what is got by 
those extravagant and presumptuous 
speculations, which have taught your 
leaders to despise all their predeces- 
sors and all their contemporaries. 
By following these false me 
France has bought undisguised ca- 
lamities at higher —_ than any na- 
tion has purchased the most unequi- 
vocal blessings. France has bought 
poverty by crime. France has not 
sacrificed her virtue to her interest, 
she has abandoned her interest that 
she might prostitute her virtue. All 
other nations have begun the fabric 
of a new government by establishing 
some rites of religion. All other 
people have laid the foundations of 
civil freedom in a system of more 
masculine morality. But France, 
when she let loose the reins of regal 
authority, doubled the license of a 
ferocious dissoluteness in manners, 
and of an insolent irreligion in opi- 
nions and practices. France, by the 
perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
a the tone of lenient council 
in the cabinets of princes. She has 
sanctified the dark suspicious max- 
ims of tyrannous distrust, and taught 
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kings to tremble at what will here- 
after be called the delusive plausi- 
bilities of moral politicians. Sove- 
reigns will consider those who advise 
them to place an unlimited confi- 
dence in their people as subverters 
of their thrones. Remember, that 
your Parliament of Paris told your 
King, that in calling the States to- 
gether, he had nothing to fear but 
the prodigal excess of their zeal in 
providing for the support of the 
throne.” 

The extraordinary levity with 
which public subversion was con- 
templated, and the festive facility 
with which it was accomplished, had 
given birth to the most consummate 
disgust for the national character and 
its leaders. “ Were all those dreadful 
things necessary,” exclaims the wri- 
ter, after a long enumeration of mi- 
series and crimes; “ were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate 
struggle of determined patriots, com- 
pelled to wade through blood and 
tumult to the quiet shore of a pros- 
perous liberty ? No, nothing like it. 
The fresh ruins of France which 
shock our feelings wherever we turn 
our eyes, are not the devastation of 
civil war; they are the sad but in- 
structive monuments of rash and ig- 
norant counsel in times of profound 
peace. The persons who have made 
this prodigal and wild waste of public 
evils, (the last stake for the ultimate 
redemption of the state, ) have met in 
their progress with little, or rather, 
no opposition at all. Their whole 
march was like a triumphal proces- 
sion. Their pioneers have gone be- 
fore them, and laid every thing level 
at their feet. Not one drop of their 
blood have they shed in’ the cause of 
the country they have ruined. They 
have made no sacrifices to their pro- 
jects, of greater consequences than 
their shoebuckles ; while they were 
imprisoning their king, murdering 
their fellow-citizens, and bathing in 
tears and plunging in poverty and 
distress, thousands of worthy men 
and worthy families. Their cruelty 
has not even been the base result of 
fear. It has been the effect of their 
sense of perfect safety in authorizing 
treasons, robberies, assassinations, 
slaughters and burnings throughout 
their harassed land.” 

In all our estimates of popular le- 
gislation, one maxim is to be always 
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keptin view, that we are to calculate 
its future proceeding, not from. its 
best materials, but from its worst. 
For the worst will inevitably take 
the lead intime. The popular prin- 
ciple, necessarily appealing to the 
populace for support, necessarily 
adopts the means of gaining the confi- 
dence of the populace, which is to be 
done by nothing short of a total com- 
pliance with its passions. But as these 
passions have no limit but the level- 
ling of all ranks and the division of 
all property, the course of the dema- 
gogue is clear; there are no intrica- 
cies in his path to power; the diffi- 
culties which retard the steps of men 
of honour in their way to gaining the 
prizes of honourable tame, are not to 
befoundin the downward road which 
leads to the distinctions of the rabble. 
There the candidate has only to fol- 
low the law of descentand his own gra- 
Vitation carries him to the goal. The 
more rapid his fall, the more he out- 
strips his competitors, until, with 
every interest of the state and every 
institution of the land crushed to 
pieces, he sits triumphant on the 
ruins of what was once Government, 
Law, and Religion. Nothing can be 
easier than the attainment of public 
distinction, where the only process is 
public spoil. The meanest intellects 
are sufficient for its plan, the basest 
passions are the natural guides to its 
indulgence; with a rivalry of such 
proverbial ease, rivals will be per- 
petually found; with a prize which 
demands nothing but a loose con- 
science and a grasping hand, the 
whole multitude of the idle, the ig- 
norant, the venal, and the rapacious, 
will be qualified to start in the arena. 
The contest will be not between the 
virtues, but the crimes of society. 
The French Revolution, that lasting 
model of public guilt, and of public 
warning, here holds out the lesson 
which to neglect, must be to learn 
national undoing. Then a succession 
of criminals won their way to power 
by a succession of horrors. 

Each had but to invent some newer 
shape of infamy, and find himself in- 
stantly taking the lead in the hearts 
of the multitude. In that open mart 
for guilt, where every political folly, 
frenzy, and abomination was display- 
ed for the tastes of the rabble, every 
demagogue raised the price upon his 
successor, until the prodigality of fla- 
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gitious ambition had exhausted its 
last resources ; confiscation,massacre, 
and blasphemy were worn out; the 
purchasers were still willing, the 
populace were still ready for the 
sale, but the Treasury of Atheism 
was drained dry, the barter was then 
broken up; and the dictatorship fell 
into the hands of a soldier, who 
spurned the Republicans and the Re- 
public together, and changing the fu- 
rious champions of freedomintosyco- 
phants and slaves, turned their anar- 
chy into an iron despotism. 

Burke, judging of the National 
Assembly on this principle, decided 
at once that its progress must be a 
perpetual degradation. By analyzing 
its contents, he shewed that the most 
hazardous classes of society in France 
constituted its majority. Among 
those, the lower members of the law 
were predominant; and his reasons 
for distrusting them as legislators are 
fully as applicable to England as to 
the country which they subverted. 
“ Who could flatter himself,’ he ob- 
serves, “ that men who are habitually 
meddling, daring, subtle, active, of 
litigious dispositions, and unquiet 
minds, would easily fall back into 
their old condition of obscure con- 
tention, and laborious, low, and un- 
profitable chicane. Who could doubt 
but that, at any expense to the state, 
of which they understood nothing, 
they must pursue their private inte- 
rests, which they understood but too 
well? It was not an event depend- 
ing on contingency. It was inevi- 
table. It was necessary ; it was plant- 
ed in the nature of things. They must 
join (if their capacity did not permit 
them to lead) in any project which 
could procure to them a litigious 
constitution ; which could lay open 
to them those innumerable lucrative 
jobs, which follow in the train of all 
great convulsions in the state, and 
particularly in all great and violent 
permusstions of property. * * ** 

orbid it, that 1 should insinuate any 
thing derogatory to that profession, 
which is another priesthood, admi- 
nistering the rights of sacred justice. 
But while I revere men in the func- 
tions that belong to them, I cannot, 
to flatter them, give the lie to nature. 
Their very pire in their peca- 
liar functions may be far from a 
qualification for others. It cannot 
escape observation, that when men 
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aré too much confined to profes- 
sional and faculty habits, they are 
rather disabled than qualified for 
whatever depends on the knowledge 
of mankind, on experience in mixed 
affairs, on a comprehensive view of 
the various complicated external and 
internal interests which go to the 
formation of that multifarious thing 
called a State.” 

In these remarks, the allusion was 
directly to the crowd of village Jaw- 
yers, and other obscure and unprin- 
cipled members of the bar, in a coun- 
try, where, as none but the great 
officials of the profession were held 
in any public esteem, the general 
character of the class must be lower- 
ed to its rank. The Bar in England 
justly stands in a superior place. 
But there can scarcely be a doubt, 
that the eye which looked so deeply 
into foreign society, had more than 
glanced on the condition of the legis- 
lature at home, and the hazards 
which it ran from the influx of law- 
yers into the House. Burke distrust- 
ed their qualification. He might have 
gone further with impunity, and de- 
cided on their unfitness. He feared 
their want of political comprehen- 
siveness, he might still more justly 
have denounced their want of politi- 
cal integrity. He characterised their 
minds as stiffened to a circle of rou- 
tine, he might with more fidelity 
have cautioned his country against 
the fatal flexibility which legislative 
lawyers exhibit in adopting every 
side, to the violation of every prin- 
ciple. To this view there may be 
striking exceptions. But the general 
rule, beyond all controversy, is, that 
the lawyer forms a distinct species 
in the House, that his professional 
habits, training him to the defence 
of both sides of all questions, rapidly 
extinguish in his bosom the stern 
sense of truth, that this result is so 
perfectly understood, that it is actu- 
ally allowed for, and that few men 
look on the tergiversation of a poli- 
tical lawyer as a matter of surprise, 
fewer still as a matter of indignation, 
and none at all, as incapacitating the 
zealous antagonist of to-day from 
being the equally zealous advocate 
of. to-morrow. e public opinion 
of the lawyer’s motive in entering the 
legislature is no more led by his de- 
clarations than it would be by his 
brief. He is looked upon only as 
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extending his practice to a higher 
court, pleading not for his client but 
for himself, and angling not for fees 
but for attorney-generalships, chief- 
justiceships, and the other golden 
baits, which the world, half laughing, 
half in scorn, universally admits to 
be good and true motives for the 
conversion of a lawyer. But even 
the mental functions required for 
the bar and the senate, are singularly 
distinct. The one is analysis, the 
other combination; the one is the 
detection of error, the other the ac- 
quisition of truth; the one is the 
labour to bring forward a part of the 
question, the other to bring forward 
the whole. The distinction is as wide 
as between the pleader and the judge, 
between advocacy and deliberation. 
If the legislature is to perish, a surer 
mode could not be adopted than 
pleading it with lawyers. If the 
legislature is to be reformed, a more 
effective mode could not be adopted 
than clearing it of every practising 
lawyer, now and for evermore. 

The unhappy feebleness of the 
noblesse in France had now either 
sunk them into the power of the 
demagogues, or left them to hang as 
helpless incumbrances on the throne, 
which it was their station to uphold. 
But, in his strong animadversion 
upon these men, Burke evidently 
had other criminals in view; and 
his picture of the noble betrayers of 
their rank, had been sketched from 
individuals of no slight distinction 
among the haranguers of England. 
“ Turbulent, discontented men of 
quality, in proportion as they are 
puffed up with pride and arrogance, 
generally despise their own order, 
One of the first symptoms they dis- 
cover of a selfish and mischievous 
ambition, is a profligate disregard of 
all dignity which they partake with 
others. To be attached to the sub- 
division, to love the little platoon we 
belong to in society, is the first prin- 
ciple, the germ, as it were, of all 
public affections, It is the first link 
in the series by which we proceed 
towards a love of our country and of 
mankind, The interest of that por- 
tion is a trust in the hands of all who. 
compose it, and as none but bad men 
would justify it in abuse, none but 
traitors would barter it away for 
their personal advantage.” He now 
strikes down ditect upon the prey 
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which he has so long had in view; 
there is Russell written in every 
line. “ There were, in the time of 
our civil troubles in England, seve- 
ral persons like the then Earl of 
Holland, who by themselves or their 
families had brought an odium on 
the throne, by the prodigal dispen- 
- sation of its bounties towards them, 
and who afterwards joined in the 
rebellions arising from the discon- 
tents of which they themselves were 
the cause. If any bounds are set to 
the rapacious demands of this sort 
of people, revenge and envy soon 
fill up the craving void left in their 
avarice. Confounded by the com- 
plication of distempered passions, 
their reason is disturbed, their views 
become vast and perplexed, to others 
inexplicable, to themselves uncer- 
tain. They find on all sides bounds 
to their unprincipled ambition in 
any fixed order of things. But in 
the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged and appears without limit.” 
Burke was here palpably holding up 
to national scorn the principles at- 
tributed at that period to Francis 
Duke of Bedford. The Russell 
family had grown by royal dona- 
tions, and had long been obnoxious 
on account of this growth. The 
Duke, however, had suddenly broken 
off the old connexion of his family 
with public service, and figured at 
this period as a first-rate man of the 
people. The penetration of the 
great writer could not have been 
mistaken in the shallowness of that 
noble person’s abilities, but he had 
seen too much of the evil that might 
be wrought by the example of birth 
and rank in the person of the profli- 
gate, vain, and feeble-minded Duke 
of Orleans, to find any security 
against his constitutional alarms in 
the poverty of the Duke of Bedford’s 
understandi The result shewed 
that he had misconceived the Duke’s 
intentions. No man was more in- 
tensely aristocratic. No man less 
for the extremities of overthrow. 
An extravagant and childish popu- 
larity was the wooden idol before 
which the English peer bowed 
down. He certainly was not pre- 
pared for the more recondite doc- 
trine, the mysteries of the shrine 
were still veiled tohim. The deeper 
a and wilder orgies that 
elonged to the living image of all 
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ferocity, erected upon the French 
altar, would prebably have startled 
him, to be disclosed too much. He 
was simply a man of fashion, who, 
weary of indulgence in the vapid 
paths of luxury, sought for new ex- 
citement in the dens and passions of 
the mob; knew nothing in the cla- 
mours of the populace, but their 
echo in the ears of his lordly vanity, 
and, in his harmless and sincere folly, 
was contented with the parade on 
the hustings of that turbid and fe. 
vered multitude which men of worse 
hearts, but bolder spirits and more 
masculine understandings, would 
have rejoiced to be marshalling in 
their grim array for the field. From 
sketching this outline of a lover of 
change, made conspicuous only by 
the accidents of ancestry, he turns 
to characters more congenial, in all 
their nobler configuration, to the 
souring and creative grandeur of his 
own mind. The pencil but touches 
the canvass, but the touch is fire. . 
‘** Other revolutions have been con- 
ducted by persons, who, while they 
attempted changes in the Common- 
wealth, sanctified their ambition by 
advancing the dignity of the people, 
whose peace they troubled. They 
had long views. They aimed at the 
rude, not at the destruction of their 
country. They were men of great 
civil and great military talents; and 
if the terror, the ornament of their 
age, they were not like Jew brok- 
ers contending with each other who 
could best remedy with fraudulent 
circulation and depreciated paper, 
the wretchedness and ruin brought 
upon their country by their degene- 
rate counsels. The compliment 
paid to one of the great bad men of 
the old stamp, Cromwell, by his 
kinsman, a favourite poet of the 
time, shews what it was he propo- 
sed, and what, indeed, to a great de- 
gree he accomplished in the success 
of his ambition— 


* Still, as you rise, the Stade, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper, while ’tis changed by 
you. 

Changed, like the World’s great scene, 
when, without noise, 

The rising Sun night’s vulgar light 
destroys !” 


# Those disturbers were not somuch 
like men usurping power, as assert- 
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ing ‘their natural place in society. 


- Their rising was to illuminate and 


beautify the world. Their conquest 
over their competitors was by out- 
shining them. The hand, that like a 
destroying angel smote the country, 
communicatedto it the force and energy 
under which it suffered. 1 donot say 
(Heaven forbid) that the virtues of 
such men were to be taken as a ba- 
lance to their crimes; but they were 
some corrective of their effects. 
Such was our Cromwell. Such 
were your whole race of Guises, 
Condes, and Colignis. Such the 
Richlieus, who in more quiet times 
acted in the spirit of a civil war. 
Such, as better men and in a Jess 
dubious cause, were your Henry the 
Fourth, and your Sully, though 
nursed in civil confusions, and not 
without some of their taint. Itis a 
thing to be wondered at, to see how 
very soon France, when she had a 
moment to respire, recovered and 
emerged from the longest and most 
dreadful civil war that was ever 
known in any nation. Why? be- 
cause, in all their massacres, they 
had not slain the mind in their coun- 


‘ try. A conscious dignity, a noble 


pride, a generous sense of glory 
and emulation was not extinguished. 
On the contrary, it was kindled and 
inflamed. The organs, also, of the 
state, however shattered, existed. 
All the prizes of honour and virtue, 
all the rewards, all the distinctions 
remained.” 

The clamour of the time, as it has 
been renewed among ourselves, was 
that the great quality for representa- 
tion was superiority of talent. This 
is the wild plea for change in the 
Legislature,—why is sluggish pro- 
perty to place a merely honest sena- 
tor in that seat which should be filled 
by distinguished ability? Why keep 
the doors of Parliament shut to the 
free circulation of that intellect 
which comes up so perpetually re- 
newed, and pure from the open ex- 
panse of the public mind? The 
answer is complete. Let doth be 
represented. “ But, as ability is a 
vigorous and active principle, and 
as property is inert and timid, it 
can never be safe from the invasions 
of ability, unless it be, out of all pro- 
portion, predominant in the repre- 
sentation. It must be represented, 
too, in great masses of accumula- 





tion, or it is not rightly protected. 
The characteristic essence of pro- 
perty is, to be unequal. The great 
masses, therefore, which excite 
envy and tempt rapacity must be 
put out of the possibility of danger. 
Then they form a natural rampart 
about the lesser properties in all their 
gradations. The same quantity of 
property divided among many, has 
not the same operation. Its defen- 
sive power is weakened as it is dif- 
fused. The plunder of the few 
would indeed give but a share in- 
conceivably small in the distribution 
to the many. But the many are not 
capable of making this calculation, 
and those who lead them to rapine 
never intend this distribution. The 
power of perpetuating our property 
in our families, is one of the most 
valuable and interesting circum- 
stances belonging to it, and that 
which tends the most to the per- 
petuation of society itself. The 
possessors of family wealth, and of 
the distinction which attends heredi- 
tary possession, are, as most con- 
cerned in it, the natural securities 
for this transmission. With us the 
House of Peers is formed upon this 
principle. It is wholly composed of 
hereditary property and hereditary 
distinction, and made, therefore, the 
third of the Legislature, and, in the 
last event, the sole judge of all pro- 
perty in all its subdivisions.” 

The Clubs in England had inse- 
lently “ congratulated” the country 
on this period, as auspicious for re- 
making the Constitution. ‘* What,” 
says the writer, “is that course of 
liberty, and what are those exertions 
in its favour, to which the example 
of France is so singularly auspi< 
cious? Is every land-mark of the 
country to be done away in favour 
of a geometrical and arithmetical 
Constitution ? Zs the House of Lords 
to be voted useless? Is Episcopacy 
to be abolished? Are the Church 
lands to be sold to Jews and jobbers, 
or given to bribe new invented muni- 
cipal republics into a participation 
in sacrilege? Are all the taxes to 
be voted grievances, and the reve 
nue reduced to a patriotic contribu- 
tion? Are the Curates to be seduced 
Srom their Bishops, by holding out 
to them the delusive hope of a dole 
out of the spoils of their own order? 
Are the Citizens of London to be 
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drawn from their allegiance, by feed- 
ing them at the expense of their 
fellow-subjects ? Is a compulsory 
paper currency to be substituted in 
place of the legal coin of the king- 
dom? Is what remains of the plun- 
dered stock of public revenue to be 
employed in the wild project of 
maintaining two armies to watch 
over and to fight with each other ?” 

It is to be remembered that this 
was but the first year of popular 
power; that the old government still 
retained its forms; that loyalty was 
still the language of the nation; that 
the massacres at the prisons had not 
yet been perpetrated ; that the King’s 
head had not been cut off, nor his 
family exiled, robbed, and murdered; 
that eighteen thousand heads had 
not yet fallen by the guillotine alone; 
that the civil war had not yet cost 
four hundred thousand lives, nor 
the foreign war two millions. But 
that these were all the actual conse- 
quences of the progress which was 
made in the first year of popular 
influence, of which progress we 
have the successive steps here ex- 
actly detailed. If we are blind to 
the warning, what pity can we 
claim for suffering from the conse- 
quences? If popular supremacy 
once find its way, it will be too late 
to think of building up the dyke that 
lets this inundation over the fair and 
fertile soil of English liberty. By a 
mysterious law of Providence, the 
efforts of man to protect and save, 
at all times stand a feeble chance 
against his power to ruin. The axe 
of a savage violence will cut down 
in an hour the pride of the Con- 
stitutional forest, that it has taken 
centuries to rear into strength and 
luxuriance. The torch of an obscure 
incendiarism may turn into ashes 
the noble edifice where our forefa- 
thers consecrated their-Jabours to 
the service of the state, and left their 
wealth of wisdom, honour, and pub- 
lic principle, more precious than the 
treasures of the earth, for their illus- 
trious contribution to posterity. A 
year of popular influence might 
make all regular government thence- 
forth but a system of illusion, drive 
ministers from their duty in despair, 
to fix demagogues in their room; 
lord it over the whole property and 
sense of the nation, until the fatal 
knowledge of their power, combining 
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with the fatal unconsciousness -of 
their ignorance, urged them) from 
one wild experiment to another on 
the body politic, each draining its 
veins more than the former, each 
plunging the knife deeper into its 
frame, each, in the furious quackery 
of searching for the vital principle 
of government, cutting closer to the 
heart of all civil society. And how 
hazardously this system was about 
to be tried, if the country had been 
given over to the hands of its new 
regenerators in 1790, is demonstra~ 
ble from the declarations of Dr Price, 
their leading orator, divine, and le- 
gislator. The grand topic with him, 
and with all men like him, is change 
in the House of Commons. The 
inequality in our representation,” 
says this mischievous sectary, “isa 
defect in our constitution so gross 
and palpable, as to make it excel- 
lent chiefly in form and theory.” 
Having thus pronounced that the con- 
stitution was little more than a dead 
letter, and of course that the sooner 
such a mockery was overthrown the 
better, he proceeded deliberately to 
declare, that complete representation 
was not merely “ the basis of all 
legitimate government, but that all 
government Without it was nothing 
but an usurpation ;”’ and to make his 
meaning more applicable, he further 
stated, that “ we are mocked with the 
shadow of a pure and equal repre- 
sentation.” To this insolence, Burke, 
with equal superiority of argument 
and honesty, replies, that the Theo- 
logian demands a civil war, that the 
principle of popular representation 
is not violated to any injurious ex- 
tent, even in the House of Commons; 
that the House contains a fair repre- 
sentation of every important class 
and interest of the commonwealth; 
that.a more direct influence of the 
multitude would make the House at 
once too strong and too weak, des- 
pots over the King and the Peers, 
slaves to the populace; and that a 
large and essential portion of the 
legislature, the throne and the peer- 

e, were not founded on the prin- 
ciples of representation at all. 

The “ Rights of Man” were al- 
ready the watchword of insurrec- 
tion. He devotes himself to an 
enquiry into the 7cal rights of man. 
The heads of this masterly disserta- 
tion can alone be given here; but 
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the whole is worthy of: being imscri- 
bed in: whatever temple a grateful 
posterity shall yet ereet to the wis- 
dom that saved their fathers from 
ruin. “ Far am I from denying in 
theory, full as far as any heart is 
from denying in practice, the real 
rights of man. If civil society be 
made for the advantage of man, all 
the advantages for which it is made 
become his right; it is an institution 
of beneficence, and law itself is only 
beneficence — byarule. Men 
have a right to live by that rule. 
They have a right todo justice. They 
have a right to the fruits of their 
own industry, They have a right to 
the acquisitions of their parents, to 
the nourishment and improvement of 
their offspring, to instruction in life, 
and to consolation in death. What- 
ever each man can separately do, 
without trespassing upon others, he 
has a right to do for himself, and he 
has a right to a.fair portion of all 
which society can do in his favour. 
In this partnership all men have 
equal rights, but not to equal things. 
He who has but five shillings in the 
partnership has as good a right to it 
as he who has five hundred pounds; 
but he has not a right to an equal 
dividend in the product of the joint 
stock. As to the share of power 
which each individual ought to have 
in the management of the State, that 
I must deny to be among the rights 
of man. It is a thing to be settled 
by convention. 

“ If civil society be the offspring 
of convention, that convention must 
be its law. Every sort of legisla- 
ture are its creatures. One of the 
first motives to civil society, and 
which becomes one of its fundament~ 
al rules, is, that no man can be judge 
in his own cause. By this, man abdi- 
cates all right to be his own governor. 
He, in a great measure, abandons 
even the right of self-defence, the first 
law of nature. Man cannot enjoy the 
rights of an uncivil and a civil state 
together. That he may obtain gene- 

justice, he gives up his right of 
determining what it is, in points the 
most essential to him. That he may 
secure some liberty, he makes a sur- 
render in trust of the whole. 

“ Government is no¢ made in virtue 
of natural rights. Government is a 
contrivance of human wisdom to 
provide for human wants. Among 
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these wants is to be reckoned the 
want of a sufficient restraint upon 
their passions. Society requires that 
in the body and mass, as well as in 
the individuals, the inclinations of 
men should frequently be thwarted, 
their will controlled, and their pas- 
sions brought into subjection. This 
can be done orly by a power out of 
themselves, and not subject to that 
will and those passious which it is 
its office to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense, the restraints on man, as 
well as their liberties, are to be 
reckoned among their rights. 

‘** The moment you abate any thing 
from the full right of man, each to 
governhimself, from that moment the 
whole organization of government 
becomes a consideration of con- 
venience. This it is which makes the 
constitution of a state a matter of 
the most delicate and complicated 
skill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and its necessities. 
What is the use of discussing a man’s 
abstract right to food or medicine ? 
The question is upon the method of 
procuring and administering them. 

“ The science of constructing a 
Commonwealth, or renovating it, or 
reforming it, is not to be taught @ 
priori. The science of government 
being therefore so practical in itself, 
and intended for such practical pur- 
poses, being a matter which requires 
experience, and even more experi- 
ence than any person can gather in 
his whole life, however sagacious 
and observing he may be, it is with 
infinite caution that any man ought 
to venture upon pulling down an 
edifice which has answered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the com- 
mon purposes of society; or on 
building it up again, without having 
models of approved utility before 
his eyes. 

“ The pretended rights of those 
theorists are ail extreme. And in 
proportion as they are metaphysi- 
cally true, they are politically false. 
The rights of men in Governments 
are their advantages; and those are 
often in balances between differ~ 
ences of good; in compromises 
sometimes between good and evil, 
and sometimes’ between evil -and 
evil. By those theorists, the right 
of the yom is sophistically con- 
founded with their power. But, till 
power and right are the same, the 
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whole body of the community has 
no right inconsistent with virtue, and 
the first of all political virtues, pru- 
dence. Men have no right to what 
is not reasonable, and to what is not 
for their benefit. * * * * * * [| 
never liked this continual talk of re- 
sistance and revolution, or the prac- 
tice of making the extreme medicine 
of the constitution its daily bread. 
It renders the habit of society dan- 
gerously valetudinary; it is taking 
periodical doses of mercury subli- 
mate, and swallowing dewn repeat- 
ed provocations of cantharides to 
our love of liberty.” 

All this is unanswerable. The 
outcry of the populace for political 
power is not merely beyond the 
rights of man, but the reason of 
things. Political power implies the 

neral direction of States, and the 

isposal of the lives and properties 
of individuals. But is the cobbler 
or the tinker the man to decide on 
questions of peace and war, to regu- 
late the commerce, or form the laws 
of a nation? Or is the mendicant or 
the profligate, the pauper in point of 
property or education, fitter to de- 
cide on human life or human pos- 
sessions? Reason, which dictates that 
the ploughman must be taught be- 
fore he can turn the furrow, and 
the artificer must serve an appren- 
ticeship, dictates at least with equal 
force, that the governors of a State, 
whether in the Legislature, the Ca- 
binet, or the Palace, should have 
some previous knowledge for their 
duty. But they must have another 
qualification ; they must be able, not 
only to shew that they are adequate 
to their trust in point of knowledge, 
but in point of fidelity. They must 
be able to offer some pledge to the 
nation against the common insecu- 
rity of human faith, and this pledge 
alone can be property. They must 
have sufficient anchorage in the solid 
ground of society, to satisfy the na- 
tion that they will not shift their 
moorings at every breath of caprice 
or corruption ; sufficient interest in 
the settled constitution of things to 
make change a serious loss to them- 
selves; sufficient influence by their 
rank and means to oppose a certain 
barrier to the first Hendy impulse 
of popular folly. And this order of 
the Commonwealth works not less 
vigorously in the general improve- 
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ment of the national mind. Where 
political power demands education 
and property, those prices will be 
duly paid. The Commonwealth will 
be not a display of the stripes and 
bloodshed of brute force and brute 
passions,—not a naked aggregate of 
savages as wild as any that ever ga- 
thered in an American forest, to 
contend for the superiority by feats 
of low cunning or ferocious strength, 
by the number of their scalps, or by 
the invention of new tortures for 
their victims,—but a manly, vivid, 
and intelligent assemblage, clothed 
in the various costumes of their sta- 
tion, moving in their various ranks, 
but all advancing; none overstep- 
ping the other, but all forming a 
peaceable and majestic procession 
to the shrine where Law and Reli- 
gion sit side by side, answering the 
national homage by national bless- 
ing, and shedding some portion of 
their own splendour on every coun- 
tenance turned towards them. 
Burke’s castigation of Dr Price 
has long been memorable, not more 
for its force and beauty of expres- 
sion, than for its justice. Price was 


- one of those men of mediocrity who 


might fill a place among mankind, 
without either attracting curiosity in 
their lives, or leaving a recollection 
of them behind when they are dead. 
But great personal vanity, — on 
a bitter spirit, and both inflamed by 
sectarianism, forbade him to be either 
— by with good-natured neglect 

uring his career, or laid without 
contempt in the grave when his 
noisy and useless course was quieted 
at last. He was a Welshman, who, 
coming to London, was made the 
pastor of one of those obscure and 
wretched nonconformist conventi- 
cles, which, alike in contradiction 
to Scripture and common-sense, de- 
ny the divinity of our Lord. In this 
office he had but little to employ his 
understanding; and in the intervals 
of detailing the absurd doctrines of 
Arianism, he occupied himself with 
not much more utility in writing 
pamphlets on “ Morals,” “ Provi- 
dence,” &c.; all long since irrecove- 
rable. Probably the disappointment 
of his authorship urged him to try 
his powers in a direction more fitted 
to his calibre. The subject of Funds, 
the National Debt, and other financial 
questions, had become important by 
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the growing expenses of the country. 
He possessed some mathematical 
acquirements; and, about the year 
1771, he produced “ Observations 
on Reversionary Payments and An- 
nuities,” by which he obtained con- 
siderable credit. This was followed 
by a pamphlet on the National Debt. 
But these studies were too insipid 
for the natural turn of his mind. His 
lips languished, without the strong 
drink of popular tumult. Peevish 
polities, antinational prejudices, and 
an equally ignorant and vindictive 
passion for Republicanism, urged 
him back to embroil himself in the 
troubled. politics of the time. Of 
course, if such a writer touched the 
American question, it must have 
been on the side of America; and 
the pamphlet by which he was to 
throw Government into utter dis- 
grace, and prove the tyranny of his 
country towards her unoffending off- 
sprig, was the work of an advocate 
as angry as he was blind. In this 
waste of understanding, and ebulli- 
tion of disregarded wrath, he lived, 
until the revolt in France cheered 
him by a new topic. But the pulpit 
was now the place of his effusions; 
and a sermon, preached at the Old 
Jewry, on “ the Love of our Coun- 
try,’ instantly signalized his zeal. 
The sanguinary violences which had 
already characterised the democrats 
of Paris found no rebuke in the 
theology of the Arian divine. On 
the contrary, he was all exultation. 
The display of popular vigour reno- 
vated his old age. He hailed the 
rising of the democracy as the rising 
of a new luminary in the European 
system ; and hailed it with the more 
exultation for the misty magnitude 
and lurid disk that it borrowed from 
the carnage on the ground. Burke, 
indignant at this prostitution of the 
place of prayer,—let it be called by 
what name it will,—seized him in 
the moment of his triumph, and in- 
flicted on the feeble sophist so keen 
a retribution, that it was said to have 
hastened his death, The scourge 
cut to the bone. Price died in April, 
1791, a few months after the appear- 
ance of the “ Reflections.” 

“ This,soxrt.of people,’ says Burke, 
“ are so takem wp with their theories 
about the rights ef man, that they 
have totally forgotten his nature. 
Without opening one avenue to the 
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understanding, they have succeeded 
in stopping up all those that lead to 
the heart. This famous sermon of 
the Old Jewry breathes nothing but 
this spirit through all the political 
part. Plots, massacres, assassinations, 
seem to some people a trivial price 
for obtaining arevolution. A cheap, 
bloodless reformation—a guiltless 
liberty, appears flat and insipid to 
their taste. There must be a great 
change of scene; there must be a 
magnificent stage effect; there must 
be a grand spectacle, to rouse the 
imagination, grown torpid with the 
lazy enjoyment of sixty years secu- 
rity, and the still, unanimating repose 
of public prosperity. The preacher 
found them all in the French Revo- 
lution: this inspires a juvenile 
warmth through his whole frame. 
His enthusiasm kindles as he advan- 
ces ; and when he has reached his 
peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then, 
viewing from the Pisgah of his pul- 
pit the free, moral, happy, flourish- 
ing, and —- state of France, as 
in a bird’s-eye-landscape of a pro- 
mised land, he breaks out into the 
following rapture :—‘ What an event- 
ful period is this! I am thankful 
that I have lived to it. I could al- 
most say,—Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation! I have lived 
to see a diffusion of knowledge, 
which has undermined superstition 
and error. I have lived to see the 
rights of men better understood than 
ever. I have lived to see thirty mil- 
lions of people, indignant and reso- 
lute, spurning at slavery, and de- 
manding liberty with an irresistible 
voice,—their king led in triumph, and 
an arbitrary monarch surrendering 
himself to. has subjects. 

“* Before I proceed farther, I have 
to remark, that Dr Price seems 
rather to overvalue the great acqui- 
sitions of light which he has obtained 
and diffused in this age. The last 
century appears to me to have been 
quite - eye pl ey It. had, 
tho in a different place, a tri 
page cir as that of Dr Prices 
ard some of the great preachers of 
that period of it as eagerly, 
as he has done of the triumph of 
France. On the trial of the Rev. 
Hugh Peters for high treason, it was 
deposed, that when King Charles 
waa brought to London for his trial, 
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the apostle of liberty in that day 
conducted the triumph. ‘1 saw,’ 
says the witness, ‘his Majesty in the 
coach with six horses, and Peters 
riding before the King triumphing, 
Dr Price, when he talks as if he had 
made a discovery, only follows a 
precedent ; for, after the commence- 
nient of the King’s trial, this precur- 
sor, the same Dr Peters, concluding 
a long prayer at the Royal Chapel at 
Whitehall, (he had very triumphantly 
chosen his place,) said, ‘Ihave prayed 
and preached these twenty years, and 
now I may say, with old Simeon, 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation!’ Peters had not 
the fruits of his prayer; for he nei- 
ther departed so soon as he wished, 
nor did he depart in peace: he be- 
came (what I heartily hope none of 
his followers may be in this coun- 
try) himself a sacrifice to the triumph 
which he led as pontiff. They dealt 
at the Restoration, perhaps, too 
hardly with this poor good man. But 
we owe it to his memory and his 
sufferings, that he had as much illu- 
mination, and as much zeal, and had 
as effectually undermined all the su- 
perstition and error which might im- 
pede the great business he was en- 

ged in, as any who follow and 
repeat after him in this age. 

“ After this sally of the preacher 
of the Old Jewry, which differs only 
in place and time, but perfectly 
agrees with the spirit and letter of 
the rupture of 1648, the Revolution 
Society, the fabricators of Govern- 
ments, the heroic band of cashierers 
of monarchs, electors of sovereigns, 
and leaders of kings in triumph, 
strutting with a proud consciousness 
of the diffusion of knowledge, of 
which every member had obtained 
so large a share, were in haste to 
make a generous diffusion of the 
knowledge which they had thus gra- 
tuitously received. They adjourned 
from the church in the Old Jewry to 
the London Tavern, where the same 
Dr Price, in whom the fumes of his 
oracular tripod were not entirely 
evaporated, moved and carried the 
resolution, or address of congratula- 
tion, transmitted by Lord Stanhope 
to the National mre | of France.” 

He finely and forcibly concludes 


this burst of scorn, with ‘a few lines 
of grave condemnation, which must 
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have sunk into the heart even of the 
Arian.—“ I find a preacher of the 
Gospel profaning the beautiful and 
prophetic ejaculation made on the 
first presentation’ of our Saviour in 
the Temple, and applying it with an 
inhuman and unnatural rapture to 
the most horrid, atrocious, and 
afflicting spectacle that perhaps ever 
was exhibited to the pity and indig- 
nation of mankind. ‘This leading in 
triumph! a thing, in its best form 
unmanly and irreligious, which fills 
our preacher with such unhallowed 
transport, must shock, I believe, the 
moral taste of every well-born mind. 
* * * This was not the triumph of 
France. I must believe, that as a 
nation, it overwhelmed you with 
shame and horror. I must believe, 
that the National Assembly find 
themselves in a state of the greatest 
humiliation, in not being able to 
punish the authors of this triumph, 
or the actors init. The apology of 
that Assembly is found in their situ- 
ation ; but when we approve, what 
they must bear, it is in us the dege- 
nerate choice of a vitiated mind. * * 
* * * * Those Theban and Thra- 
cian orgies, acted in France, and 
applauded only in the Old Jewry, 
kindle prophetic enthusiasm in the 
minds of but very few persons of 
this kingdom. Though a saint and 
apostle, who may have revelations of 
his own, and who has so completely 
vanquished all the mean superstitions 
of the heart, may incline to think it 
pious and decorous to compare it 
with the entrance into the world of 
the Prince of Peace, proclaimed ina 
holy temple by a venerable sage, and 
not long before announced by the 
voice of angels to the quiet innocence 
of shepherds.” 

But in the midst of all this indig- 
nant glow, this whirlwind of scorn, 

inst the mean and miserable acri- 
mony that could rejoice in the cala- 
mities of a guiltless and unhappy 
King, Burke’s sagacity detected the 
true original fount of all the bitter- 
ness of the sectarian soul—its hatred 
of the Establishment of England, a 
hatred wholly founded on its supe- 
riority in constitutional, hereditary 
rank, and acknowledged literature. 
To crush the Church of England, 
which is the protectress of the rights 
of all, even of those sour and name- 
less subdivisions of dissent ; to level 
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her leaders. to the common gross 
equality of the conventicle; to sub- 
stitute for her almost inspired litur- 
gy, for her decorous worship, for her 
rational and peaceful subordination, 
the rambling reveries, the rude, in- 
formal, and irreverent service, the 
arrogant disclaimer of all rightful 
authority, which characterise the 
rabble of religious revolt; these 
were the true objects of that whole 
tribe, who now so readily embraced 
the cause of Revolution. These were 
the secret articles in the treaty, which 
bore in its preamble such lofty pro- 
testations of zeal for the liberties of 
mankind. In this censure, of course, 
it cannot be intended to include 
those among the British dissenters, 
who, adopting their own views, 
according to their own opportunities, 
have, however unfortunately, deci- 
ded in the wrong on points of con- 
troversy. ‘The political dissenter is 
the criminal, the knave who plays 
his worldly game by the aid of his 
spiritual pretension; the pulpit con- 
spirator; the railer at dignities, not 
for the sake of their purification, 
but of their plunder; the legitimate 
descendants of those, guiltiest of the 
guilty, who, in the days of the un- 
happy Charles, inflamed the popu- 
lace against the Church, that they 
might subvert the throne, and never 
rested in their impious march until 
they had trampled out both in the 
ashes of the chief Prelate and the 
King. Those legislators who would 
extinguish the Church of England, 
know little what they are about to 
do. The field cleared by its ruin, 
would not be left vacant, no, not for 
an hour. The furious tribes which 
are now kept asunder by its barrier, 
or obscured under its shade, would 
then start forward into open light and 
collision, Fanaticism, of all the 
fiends of civil commotion the fiercest, 
would rouse its thousands and ten 
thousands; the power would have 
been gone that once kept the eyil 
spiritin chains; fantastic doctrines, 
falling on brute passions, would set 
the whole in a blaze. In the conflict 
of false faith, the true, would be un- 
done. The whole sullen strength of 
Atheism, which now keeps, aloof in 
coldness or contempt, would then 
come forward, under those banners 
which in France bore such omir 
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nous inscriptions, and which still 

remain ready to be unfolded on the 
first. sound of the rebel trumpet in 
any country of Europe. From an 
auxiliary it would rapidly be- 

come a principal. Liberty, pro- 
perty, public honour, and private 
virtue, would be the first. victims of 
its triumph. The utter extinction of 
all religion would be its great and 
crowning object. While a single 
heart in England still dared to wor- 
ship the God of its fathers, the sword 
would not return to its sheath. The 
man of virtue would be the most 
condign rebel in the eye of this fiery 
supremacy over the souls and bodies 
of mankind. It would not suffer for 
a moment the rebuke of his refusing 
to bow the knee before the image, 
whether of gold or iron, which it set 
up for the national homage. To what 
wider extent overthrow might spread 
in our country than on the continent, 
who can tell ? For what Jimit is there 
to the sweeping and remorseless in- 
vention of evil in possession of un- 
controlled authority? But this we 
can tell; that if England, unwarned 
by the calamities of France, shall 
rush into her crimes, she shall her- 
self leave a warning behind that will 
make the worst calamities of France 
forgotten. There are symptoms of 
a crisis already in the fever of the 
state. We may have come nearer to 
the last drop in the cup of long-suf- 
fering than our vanity will believe. 
Our fall may not be like that of our 
predecessor ; for who shall measure 
the resources that lie in the hands of 
supreme justice. for the punishment 
of overweening, haughty, and pre- 
sumptuous crime? But we have a 
richer treasure to lose than France 
possessed, and then the especial spoil 

may be made. England, the country 
of pure, religion, may see it vanish 
from her eye, the moment it has been 
exiled from her heart. The true faith, 
will be imperishable, but it may be 
borneaway from her, and, while she 
is gazing on, the extravagances, or 
joining in the wild revel. of impos- 
ture, it, will have waved. its pinions 
to some region of rocks andsolitudes, 
there to raise a church unstained by 
ciyil turbulence, and. shed its unas- 
suming light.on,shepherd missiona- 
ries, and, nameless apostles, worthier 
ofits presence than the, clamoroug 
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hypocrisy, and boastful, selfish, reck- 
less enthusiasm of the zealots of this 
world. 

“I was at first at a loss,” says 
Burke of the fierce follies of the 
Sermon on the Revolution, “to ac- 
count for this fit of unguarded tran- 
sport. I knew, indeed, that the suf- 
ferings of monarchs make a delicious 

st to some palates. There were 
reflections which might serve to keep 
this appetite within some bounds of 
temperdnce.. But when I took one 
circumstance into my consideration, 
I was obliged to confess, that much 
allowance ought to be made for the 
Society, and that the temptation was 
too strong for common discretion. I 
mean the circumstance of the Io 
Peean of the triumph. The anima- 
ting ery which called for ‘All the Bi- 
shops to be hanged on the lamp-posts !’ 
might well have brought forth a burst 
of enthusiasm on the foreseen con- 
sequences of this happy day. I allow 
this prospect to break forth into 
hymus of joy and thanksgiving on an 
event which appears like the precur- 
sor of the Millennium, the projected 
fifth monarchy, in the destruction of 
all Church establishments. There 
was, however, as in all human affairs 
there is, in the midst of this joy, 
something to exercise the patience 
of those worthy gentlemen. The 
actual murder of the king and queen, 
and their child, was wanting to the 
other auspicious circumstances of 
this beautiful day. The actual mur- 
der of the bishops, though called for 
by so many holy ejaculations, was 
also wanting. A group of regicidal 
and sacrilegious slaughter was in- 
deed boldly sketched, but it was only 
sketched. It unhappily was left un- 
finished in this great history-piece of 
the massacre of the Innocents. What 
hardy pencil of a great master, from 
the school of the Rights of Man, will 
finish it, is to be seen hereafter.” 

The conjecture was soon and de- 

lorably justified. The King, whom 

rance still proclaimed to be the le- 
gitimate Monarch, end placed under 
the inviolable safeguard of the con- 
stitution, was already marked for 
death in the Councils that domi- 
neered over the feeble time-serving 
spirit of the National Assembly. In 
reading the productions of Burke, 
we seem to be reading history. The 
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6th of October, 1790, that day which 
the inhuman and infamous exulta- 
tion of the true and deliberate con- 
spirators against the country had 
called un beau jour, shewed to him 
the Sovereign dragged from his pa- 
lace, only to be consigned to the 
scaffold. His feelings on this ap- 
palling sight pour out into a torrent 
of noble wrath, generous denuncia- 
tion, and eloquent sorrow, which, at 
the time, fixed all hearts in admira. 
tion of the writer; and which, while 
a sense of pity and eloquence sub- 
sists in the world, will live among 
the finest combinations of genius. 
It is his celebrated fragment on the 
Queen of France.—“1 hear, and I 
rejoice to hear, that the great lady, 
the other object of this triumph! 
has borne that day, (one is interested 
that beings made for suffering should 
suffer well,) and that she bears all 
the succeeding days, that she bears 
the imprisonment of her husband, 
and her own captivity, and the exile 
of her friends, and the insulting 
adulation of addresses,and the whole 
weight of her accumulated wrongs, 
with a serene patience, in a manner 
suited to her rank and race, and be- 
coming the offspring of a Sovereign 
distinguished for her piety and cou- 
rage. 

“It is now sixteen or seventeen 
years since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the Dauphiness, at Ver- 
sailles, and surely never lighted on 
this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. 
I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she had just begun to move 
in—glittering like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendour, and joy! 
Ob! what a revolution! And what 
a heart must I have, to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and 
that fall. Little did I dream, that 
when she added titles of veneration 
to those of enthusiastic, distant, re- 
spectful love, that she should ever 
be obliged to carry the sharp anti- 
dote against disgrace, concealed in 
that bosom. Little did I dream, 
that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men,—in a nation of men 
of honour aid cavaliers. I thought 
te thousand swords must ‘have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge 
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even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of chivalry is 
gone; that of sophisters, econo- 
mists, and calculators, has succeed- 
ed, and the glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguished for ever. Never, never 
more, shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the heart, 
which kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom. The unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise is gone. Itis gone, that 
sensibility of principle, that chastity 
of honour, which felt a stain like a 
wound; which inspired courage, 
while it mitigated ferocity; which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and 
under which, vice itself lost half its 
evil, by losing all its grossness! 

“This mixed system of opinion 
and sentiment had its origin in the 
ancient chivalry. And the principle, 
though varied in its appearance by 
the varying state of human affairs, 
subsisted and influenced, through a 
Jong succession of generations, even 
to the time we live in. It is this, 
which has given its character to mo- 
dern Europe. It is this, which has 
distinguished it under all its forms 
of government, and distinguished it to 
its advantage, from the States of Asia, 
and possibly from those states which 
flourished in the most brilliant pe- 
riods of the Antique World. It was 
this, which, without confounding 
ranks, had produced a noble equali- 
ty, and handed it down through all 
the gradations of social life. It was 
this opinion, which mitigated kings 
into companions, and raised private 
men to be fellows with kings. With- 
out force or opposition it subdued 
the fierceness of pride and power, it 
obliged sovereigns to submit to the 
soft collar of social esteem, compel- 
led stern authority to submit to ele- 
gance, and gave a domination van- 
quisher of laws, to be subdued by 
manners. 

“ But now, all is to be changed. 
All the pleasing illusions, which 
made power geatle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the dif- 
ferent shades of life, and which, by 
a bland assimilation, incorporated 
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into politics the sentiments which 
beautify and soften private society, 
are to be dissolved by this new, con- 
quiring empire of light and reason. 
All the decent drapery of life is to 
be rudely torn off ; all the superadd- 
ed ideas, furnished from the ward- 
robe of a moral imagination, which 
the heart owns, and the understand- 
ing ratifies, as necessary to cover the 
defects of our naked, shivering na- 
ture, and to raise it to dignity in our 
own estimation, are to be exploded 
as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiqua- 
ted fashion. On this scheme of 
things, a king is but a man, a queen 
is but a woman; a woman is but an 
animal, and an animal not of the 
highest order. All homage paid to 
the sex in general as such, and with 
out distinct views, is to be regarded 
as romance and folly. Regicide, and 
parricide, and sacrilege, are but fic- 
tions of superstition, corrupting ju- 
risprudence by destroying its simpli- 
city. The murder of a king, or a 
queen, or a bishop, or a father, is only 
common homicide !” 

The consequences of extinguish- 
ing this principle of honour in France 
were predicted with equal clearsight- 
edness. “ When the old feudal and 
chivalrous spirit of fealty, which, by 
freeing kings from fear, freed both 
kings and subjects from the precau- 
tions of tyranny, shall be extinct in 
the minds of men; plots and assas- 
sinations will be anticipated by pre- 
ventive murder and preventive con- 
fiscation, and by that long rell of 
grim and bloody maxims which form 
the political code of all power not 
standing on its own honour, and the 
honour of those who are to obey it. 
Kings will be tyrants from policy, 
when subjects are rebels from prin- 
ciple.” 

The illustration of these profound 
views was to be rapidly given by the 
Republic. Its governors were its 
jailers; the reign of terror succeed- 
ed the abandonment of allegiance. 
The guillotine beeame the substitute 
for the sceptre, until France, wea- 
ried by civil murder, threw herself 
at the feet of despotism ; and the re- 
gicide took refuge in the chain of the 
most lawless and malignant tyranny 
that ever insulted the , or 
trampled on the privileges of man, 
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—————-—-— Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas. 


Ports and painters may make 
bold ventures, excepting, perhaps, 
one that Horace thought not of. The 
“ quidlibet audendi” does not endow 
painters with the poet’s privilege, 
of building his castles in the air. Yet 
have we known painters who have 
converted the vapours above their 
heads inte pretty solid brick and 
mortar; and many have depicted 
brazen skies, that never, like Homer, 
had evena glimpse of the axCares da 
—of the immortals. There are who 
have made the heavens as if they 
could be scaled from chimney-tops ; 
others again have viewed the arch 
above them as a repository of fleecy 
hosiery, and tossed about the stuff- 
ings of pack-saddles among remnants 
of blue taffeta, and called the collec- 
tion, skies. Polonius, who was a 
courtier, and therefore perbaps sel- 
dom looked up, when he did, saw but 
“ weasels” and “whales.” If the 
Sketcher would avoid these mistakes, 
through a discreet fear of giving “to 
airy nothing” too “ local a habitation 
and a name,” he will do well occa- 
sionally to go a-skying. But as 
bright Phebus has not opened to the 
public his zodiacal or diurnal rail- 
road, and as Skeichers are better 
pedestrians than Aeronauts, the at- 
tempt is not without its difficulties. 
‘or if, in the solitude of the night, 
the star-gazer not unfrequently falls 
into a well—and not that parti- 
cular one where Truth happens to 
lie—the day-speculator, with eye 
“rolling from earth to heaven,” up- 
turned, may chance to be hindered 
by impediments from post to pillar— 
porters, carts, clowns, and mad bulls; 
the latter, out. of compliment, may 
lift. him. to the air he is. seeking; but 
theless sublime may compel him 
in to pay due reverence to his 

“ mother earth.” Socrates asks iro- 
nically if people go to the contem- 
plation of the heavens, from being 
thoroughly satisfied with their com- 
plete know late of things of earth ; 
and enquires, if they can make clouds 
and, sunshine whenever they please. 
By which we may ascertain two points; 


first, that Socrates, though something 
of a statuary, knew little of the arts, 
and not at ali that landscape-painting 
was the very perfection; and, se- 
condly, that there are “more things 
in heaven and earth than were dreamt 
of in his philosophy.” He was not 
qualified to lecture as Sketcher-ge- 
neral. The Sketcher, though he has 
considerable ubiquity, is not, the 
“ Wandering Jew,” and ‘hen was not. 
Yet perhaps the philosopher was not 
far from the mark. For Aristo- 
phanes exhibits him in a basket in 
the clouds, as in the very peculiar 
region of his philosophy. The 
Sketcher is not, however, recom- 
mended to take a place in the basket, 
nor to pay exorbitant fare for the 
privilege and risk of sketching from 
a balloon. He may do much with- 
out moving very far from his own 
door, for the clouds, unlike the 
mountain, zil/ come to him if he will 
not go to the clouds. And yet he 
must not be altogether satisfied with 
those that condescend to pay bima 
visit, and look into his window in 
the great mart or suburbs of his 
cloudy Cockaigne. He must breathe 
the fresh air when he goes skying; 
for there is a wonderful difference 
between the smoke-dried wool-bags 
over acountry full of chimney-tops, 
and the life and health-stirring clouds 
that sweep over moor and wilder- 
ness, eagerly to visit and loiter about 
sequestered valleys, aud sweet moun- 
tain rivers. Many a time has the 
Sketcher seen them ranging over 
moors in masses carefully compact 
and connected, not a valye open, lest 
some bright beauty should. escape 
which they mean to pour and spread 
in glow and sunshine in a thousand 
various hues, around the chosen. fa- 
voured spot. They are the very 
fairies’ “ Omnibus ;” some “ ridethe 
storm,” gigantic Demons, Conduc- 
teurs, like the great ancestor of Pan- 
tagruel, paddling the ark. You may 
sometimes see their hai unyelles, 
half-misty, and mysterious visages, 
and fury-driving arms stretched over 
many a vapoury league, lashing the 
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monstrous backs of the smoke- 
breathing dragon clouds, and so they 
pass on—but within the Omnibus— 
the inside passengers—they are the 
“ Good People” travelling every 
spring and summer to their own 
sweet sequestered nooks, deep down, 
many miles over mountain and moor, 
through ravines and dingles, by 
torrents, and cool and glassy streams, 
amid embowering foliage, the song 
of gentle birds, and all the fragrance 
of flowers, brown caves, and mossy 
stones. There they are, and soon as 
the theatrical season can dispense 
with them, down comes a caravan 
full of wood nymphs and water 
nymphs, and all keeping close their 
best looks and smiles for the Sketch- 
er. The fields of air are large in- 
deed for the Sketcher—ample space 
and room enough wherein to in- 
dulge his fancy. If he have some 
genius, he may with ease imagine 
himself bestriding the mighty winds, 
and simply by aid of his umbrella 
at his back, with his feet up, chasing 
the cassowary over the interminable 
desert, taking flight to the mountains 
of the moon, or putting a “ girth 
about the world in forty minutes.” 
However difficult he may find it to 
“raise the wind,” if he cannot raise 
clouds at pleasure, he has studied 
skying to little purpose. But it is 
not enough toraise them—they must 
have life and motion, and there is 
the’ difficulty; they must be appro- 
priate to the landscape as a whole— 
more, to every part of it; it is quite 
wonderful how much the separate 
parts of a picture are affected, not 
only by the general disposition of 
the sky, but by the parts of it. The 
sky is as much subject to the rule 
of composition laid down in my first 
paper, as all other forms. But this 
difficulty, like almost all difficulties, 
when mastered, gives great power; 
for it enables the painter to assist 
the weaker parts of his picture, to 
set off those he would wish to ap- 
peat more prominent, to lower or 

ighten the general tone of his pic- 
turé. It requires likewise no little 
art ‘to adapt the sky to the land- 
scape, that one character should be 
thrown out. If the landscape be 
above nature, so must be the sky; 
and this will hold good, both with 
regard to form and colour, If so, it 

rill be evident that the most natural 
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skies, strictly speaking, will be some- 
times an offence ; and there isacau- 
tion to be used that the sky be not 
too much a portrait, nor too principal, 
unless, indeed, it be intended as the 
subject. It may then predominate, 
and be striking, otherwise subser- 
vient. It is not uncommon to see 
pieces where Jand and sky are so 
equally divided in effect and import- 
ance, and sometimes having little re- 
ference to each other, that two pic- 
tures are represented instead of one, 
There is no complete whole. Even 
in sea-pieces, in which the lines are 
necessarily more simple, there must 
be no division of power. Awful and 
grand as is the sea in a storm, it must 
generally be the inferior element. 
The awe it inspires must be impart- 
ed. The supreme power must be in 
the tempest above. The storm de- 
mon is sole autocrat. Neptune dare 
not shew his face above water, but 
has ducked down suddenly like a 
diver-bird fathoms deep, and rushed 
affrighted into Amphitrite’s saloon of 
coral and mother-of-pearl. There is 
even more sublimity when the waves 
seem to cower in darkness under a 
power above, that lords it over them 
—they feel the terror of his might. 
Now, then, take your palette in 
hand, and sketch in boldly such a 
subject—where the sea shall be sub- 
servient to the sky; take plenty o. 
colour, and no smali brush. Here 
you have one long uninterrupted 
horizon of water from one end of the 
canvass to the other—so far “ Om- 
nia pontus erant.’ Let it be mid 
ocean, a thousand miles atleast from 
land on every side, a thousand miles 
from “ brown furze”—colour, a dark 
green, inclining to blue, and occa- 
sionally falling into the purple, with 
sweeps of black shadow across, run- 
ning into the deep hollows of the 
waves; and Jet the waves be edged 
with a cold blue tint, and not curled, 
transparent, and of a depth unfa- 
thomable, To account for these sha- 
dowsand colours, you will first have 
dashed in some masses im your sky ; 
you will now give them more 
The time is evening—towards the 
‘close of parting day,” and approach 
of night; leaving thereby the Bais vg 
tation of someting ore horrible, 
when darkn “be no longer 
visible, but ‘alf shall be given up to 
sound, to roar, ~ howling ;—to this 
Cc 
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expectation the picture must lead 
the imagination, There must be 
large and gathering masses of clouds, 
a red and Jurid light much pervading 
them. Over them, frequent cold 
and watery vapours shall be hasten- 
ing and collecting as if called in from 
their outposts on more important 
duty. For the dire conflict is not 
yet, but in dreadful preparation. The 
elemental war is not yet begun, but 
the monstrous genii are entering the 
arena of combat over the everlastin 
ag Towards the horizon, brea 

e masses of the clouds, and make 
an opening for the distant light of 
the setting sun in lurid streaks, and 
one line of deep red. Let cold grey 
mountain-shaped clouds rise up and 
be the boundary, behind which this 
lurid light shall be spread. On the 
right, let the clouds drop heavy and 
almost black upon the purple line of 
the sea. Amid the clouds, there are 
shapes of horror, of darkness, of ob- 
scurity, of evil omen, of death—fu- 
nereal hue, and pomp, and gathering. 
And behind, a purple mass, there 
rises, in hue somewhat blending the 
red with the grey, the monster-cloud, 
with mysterious and visible expres- 
sion of living feature, of the Storm- 
Demon, ordering up, with projected 
arm, the spirits “ that do his pleasure 
in the vasty deep.” Upon the swell 
of a huge wave, there is dimly seen 
an object—it is so unobtruding on 
the eye that you do not for some 
time see it; and now that you do, 
you find it of deep interest. Itis a 
poor wretch upon a part of a wreck, 
part of a mast and plank ; he is with 
his head between his knees, and be- 
side him, a dog crouching by him and 
looking up to him. There is not even 
a sea-bird to scream his dirge over 
the waters to his home far away, of 
which, in his misery, he is thinking. 
The painter cannot paint sound, but 
you can imagine you hear a howl 
blended with the distant roar. The 
test is left to the imagination. 

But if you love not to have your 
ideas 
“To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 

about 

The pendant world,” 


walk forth, where. the birds sing, 
and the fountains play, and all things 
glisten, and the glorious sun is insi- 
nuating like a courtier his beams 
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through the honey-suckle bower, to 
kiss and leave their golden light upon 
the tresses of Gentleness, as she sits 
with her head bowed over the page 
of Spenser, sympathizing in the for- 
tunesof Una with the milk-white lamb, 

But the Sketcher must not always 
enjoy this happiness. He must study 
the clouds wherein dwell the spirits 
that “ rend the mountains,” that take 
the trees by their tops, and tear them 
up by the roots; for he must, even 
though he be a pastoral painter, feed 
his mind with the grandeur and power 
of nature. That habit will improve 
his mind intellectually and morally, 
and if he paint any thing worth paint- 
ing, it will be improved, as he ac- 
quires the greater notions of the 
power and majesty of Him “ who ma- 
keth the clouds his chariot, and walk- 
eth upon the wings of the wind,” and 
who madeand preserves in its beauty 
the simplest flower of the field. We 
are often deceived in the skies of fine 
pictures; seeing them perfectly unite 
with, so perfectly agree with the 
landscape, we fancy them to be, in 
the common acceptation of the word, 
natural, when, if they were, they 
would be discordant. They are as 
much composed as are the trees, 
mountains, rocks, and towers. The 
skies of Titian appear natural, but 
they are not such as were ever seen. 
The sky in the magnificent picture 
of St Peter Martyr, might be said to 
be one of the most natural skies of the 
painter. But it is not so; it is very arti- 
ficially composed and coloured ; it is 
quite of a piece with that great work, 
and is conceived with a grandeur and 
dignity fit for the passage of angels 
to announce the glory amid the pains 
of Martyrdom ; and the voluminous 
and piled clouds, even to the extreme 
distance, are the waiting chariots and 
pavilions of the heavenly visitants. 
We hear continually of the extreme 
beauty of Italian skies, by which we 
are to understand that they are of a 
deep clear blue, and cloudless. This 
is not only not so, but it would be 
a great defect if they were; clouds 
are to the heavens what human beings 
are to the earth—their inhabitants, 
They dwell in, and move about them 
at pleasure, or on important missions 
either of love, peace, gentleness, or 
of awful punishment. The great 
masters knew this, and the cloudless 
sky of Italy is not to be found in their 
works—nor, luckily, in nature, Even 
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Claude, whose skies are 80 beautiful, 
never trusts one to the eye without 
a cloud; he would have introduced 
them, if on no other account, to help 
the perspective—and it is worthy of 
remark that his skies are of a much 
lower tone than nature exhibits them. 
There is a key in the picture to which 
the sky must be in tone; a person 
not aware of this will be surprised if 
he place a bit of white paper against 
one of Claude’s skies—and, if I am 
not much mistaken, he will be as 
much surprised at the colour, as at 
the tone. And the same may be 
observed, though to a greater extent, 
in Gaspar Poussin. That inimitable 
mp say inimitable, for though 

is style may be imitated, there is al- 
ways asomething to detect the spuri- 
ous production—that inimitable 
painter, then, was, of all the fraternity, 
the most familiar with the clouds and 
all their doings. He calls the “ spirits 
from the vasty deep,” and they “do 
come.” But his are not sea-pieces. 
His land storms are magnificent pro- 
ductions. His come sweeping over- 
head, pouring down their ven- 
geance, just where the punishment 
is wanted; you think it is the visita- 
tion, or annual assize, when the puri- 
fying Judge comes into the terrene, 
in the majesty and power of cloud 
and lightning—and you are sure to 
see, you will strictly examine, 
some offending culprit punished, 
some profitless or unflourishing, some 
scant leafless, or unsocial, proud, or 
rebellious subject, in the realms of 
Sylvanus. And perhaps insome other 
picture, where there shall be rather 
a threatening sky, he will allow the 
lightning-blasted trunk to shoot 
upwards, and project his bare and 
bony arms, like a gibbeted felon, in 
terrorem—for the force of example; 
as a skilful surgeon will often give 
a troublesome tooth a wrench and 
leave him, that the others may take 
warning. Gaspar tosses about and 
bends is trees, as if he had taken 
lessons of Auolus. Yet so truly pas- 
toral, or romantic, if the term better 
please, is he, that even in these his 
storm pictures, he takes great care to 
convince you this “ reign of terror” 
if not to be tual—that when 
the assize is over, and the culprits 
removed, the ill-conditioned radicals 
torn up root and branch, the purifi- 
cation will be perfect, and there will 
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be a long millennium of peace and 
happiness. For there is nothing hurt 
but the guilty—the poetical justice 
is perfect. As to the compositions 
speaking as an artist, of his skies, I 
have before shewn how true they 
are to the rule, which never forsakes 
him. And would the Sketcher know 
what forms or combinations of them 
best express motion, he will study 
the clouds of that great master. With 
him they never sit for their portraits ; 
and as you look at the picture gene- 
rally, while in the delusion, you 
would feel uncertain if the sky you 
had first seen had not passed on, and 
another succeeded, equally accor- 
dant with the subject. In respect to 
life and motion, compare his skies 
with even the beautiful ones of 
Claude, Berghem, Cuyp, or indeed 
any other landscape-painter of any 
school, and you will be satisfied there 
must have been an art in the ma- 
nagement the others did not so tho- 
roughly understand. And would you 
try an experiment to shock your 
taste, transfer one of his skies into a 
piece of Both, Berghem, or even one 
of your own common scenes from 
nature, and you will be convinced 
they belong to another country, I 
mean not climate, but a painter’s 
Utopia. 

When the birds built their city in 
the sky, “ Cuckocloudland,” a sworn 
measurer presents himself, to geome- 
trize the air. If landscape-painters 
had at that time flourished in 
Athens, the satire might have been 
understood as applicable to them. 
There are painters who are too 
fond of this geometrizing the air; 
they cut it up by roods and perches, 
(the Athenian did not mean perches 
for the birds,) and find a great 
difficulty to make one whole of it 
which it always is in nature ; and 
sometimes you see’ a flickering, 
busy, impertinent sort of toa 


tame quiet scene, and sometimés a 


tame sky to a bustling scattered 
scene, all which is abominable, and 
they are sure to look as if Nature’s 
journeymen had made them. But 
the great defect, nowadays. is the 
glaring eye of Phoebus Polyphemus 
in the sky, as if, having-but.one:-him- 
self, he would make all spectators 
like the seven pt mre phy the at 
kings. They méke’the ‘sun an Im- 
pertinentthe ' celestial "Paul Pry, 
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‘for ever intruding. It is the perso-- 


nifieation .of the fever god—the 
yellow fever—with plague and pes- 
tilence in his brimstone aspect. I 
have. ventured in my first paper 
rather boldly te speak of this, and 
here repeat my detestation of the 
practice, while I am in the clouds— 
and it is time to descend; but there 
is the difficulty. Now, after a di- 
thyrambic inflation, it is hard to light 
gracefully and safely on any point 
ina low level. In such cases the 
“ descensus” is any thing but “ fa- 
cilis,”.-Salisbury steeple, for in- 
stance, may be very much in the 
way, and impale an aeronaut like a 
gaat upon a pin, a “ludibrium ven- 
tis,” that all the Ariels in the clouds 
may bring their microscopes, and 
magnify him into a visible curiosity. 
But itis time to descend ; and as here 
is a beautiful green spot, mossy, and 
cushioned with Nature’s costliest 
velvet, in the opening in the wood 
below, and by the upward and 
downward motion of his head, that 
figure must be a busy and gentle 
Sketcher, to whom I shall surely be 
welcome from the high estate, with 
lessons “to raise the wind,’ out 
flies the parachute, and here is 
terra firma once more. But where 
are we? I know the spot well. 
We are in Leigh woods. And 
where are Leigh woods? Those 
beautiful woods opposite Clifton, 
separated from it by the muddy 
Avon; and as the epithet implies a 
somewhat unseemly river, dividing, 
like another Styx, the Styx atra, the 
cares and turmoils of a busy and 
commercial world, from the regions 
of Elysium. Beautiful as these woods 
are. when seen from the opposite 
hill, those who only see them thus 
have but:little conception of their 
beauty. ::It is the very best artist’s 
growund,: not on a very extensive 
s¢eale; and’ of a character unique—I 
at'least have never seen the charac- 
ter elsewhere, Some years ago you 
might have passed days in’ them, and 
notheard the'step of human foot; and 
many have I passed in them “ from 


sunny morn till dewy eve,” ‘alone, 


with one companion, and sometimes 
with ahappy fraternity of the stainer’s 
comipany,'¢hoice daubers, and’ pa- 
per’s «it! isnot good, alone, 
—they are'too beautiful for solitude 
for'you long ‘for some one to whom 


i9ay mo 
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to express your admiration. And 
though; inthe Woods, you are a figure 
yourself, ‘you 1 ie so to yourself. 
When Homer sketched his beautiful 
night scene, he was not contented 
that his own eye saw it, or the eye 
of the reader; he puts in his figure 
admirably—a glad shepherd is enjoy- 
ing it “ ysynds de vs Qdéva woetv.” And, 
besides the beauty, there is, if you 
are in these woods quite alone for 
an hour or two, a strange feelin 
creeping through your whole mind, 
very much partaking of a mysterious 
and undefined fear. You begin to 
suspect the trembling of the leaves 
and fern, and look about with some 
suspicion that you are an intruder 
upon fairy ground. It may be the 
confession ‘of a weakness, at which 
the unimaginative will sneer, perhaps, 
and that is of little matter, but I own I 
have had these feelings in some spots 
in these woods to a painful degree. 

On lighting upon terra firma, it 
was mentioned that there was a 
gentle Sketcher in the foreground. 
Suppose the salutation over, (there 
is a Free-masonry in the arts—Zst 
quoddam vinculum.) We are now 
two—the original Sketcher of Maga, 
and “another Simon Pure,” for we 
are all of the family of the Inno- 
cents. To avoid the confusion of 
Sketcher No. 2, let him be Pictor. 
And perchance the scenery may be 
best shewn by dialogue, and a re- 
ference to Pictor’s portfolio. We 
were standing in an open space, of 
a few acres, circular, formerly an 
encampment; at the edge it was in 
most parts steep, in some precipitous, 
surrounded by ravines and dells— 
all wooded, and rocky; and on one 
side was a larger dell, from which 
rose opposite to us a rocky height, 
crowned with wood, and here was 
another space for encampment—this 
sloped backward, thick with wood, 
broken here and there by rocks, | 
down to the river; though nearest 
tothe river, the ground was more 
varied and precipitous. This beau- 
tiful scenery is confined to two or 
three dells, one of which alone is 
largéjand is a defile from below at the 
water’s edge. The others are com- 
paratively small, but varyingindepth, 
and thickly wooded and ei A é. 
whole territory is an amphitheatre, ° 
formed by the receding of the mid-* 
dle, and projection of arms of land 
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towards the river; and from either 
arm, there are beautiful yiews of the 


scene as a whole... But, beautiful as 
these are—they are nothing to the 
detail—the innumerable varying se- 
cluded spots concealed under the 
woods. Hereare the studies for the 
artist. 

We sat some time, and Pictor 
shewed the contents of his portfolio, 
and the sketches were excellent, ju- 
diciously chosen, and evidently the 
hand was guided by the mind as 
well as the eye. He spoke of what 
would make pictures, what were de- 
fective, and proposed several alter- 
ations;—some of these I thought 

reater than were required. I then 
iaid before him the rule-of compo- 
sition, as laid down in my first pa- 
per, and by marking a few points 
with a little chalk according to the 
rule, brought all the parts together, 
and made the most of each by 
slightly marking its proper height, 
depth, projection, and receding. Pic- 
tor saw it instantly, for he was be- 
fore unacquainted with it, and was 
highly gratified.—But let him speak. 

Pictor.—I have one sketch here in 
my portfolio, that struck me as more 
perfect than the rest. I daresay I 
felt it, butknew net why. Now that 
I have the key to composition, let 
us examine it. Here it is—and see, 
here, and here, and here, the rule is 
exemplified. But here is a defect, I 
see; this tree rises boldly enough, 
but somehow or other it does not 
tell. 

Shetcher.—Because it grows from 
round that rises directly under its 
eight, and is made conspicuous by 

being in light. Throw it into shade, 
and make thereby but one mass of 
the tree, and the rocky ground from 
which the tree rises, and bring your 
shadow down Jowest under the top. 

Pictor.—Thus—f{after working a 
few minutes, and then leaping up 
delighted]—the very thing—Proba- 
tum est—and now if you have never 
seen it, let me take you to a scene 
that will delight you. 

We left the green amphitheatre, 
by.a, narrow path, at;the edge of a 


deep wood, to which there appeared . 


no entrance; and even, the depth of 


broke our way through .the high 
weeds that, assisted by brier and 
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the..wood, was concealed, by the, 
me descent of the ground. We, 
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foliage, formedia screen to the beauty 
within, and suddenly feund ourselves, 
with, the shelter behind us,’ at the 
top of a deep dell. Not far from the 
spot in which we stood in admira- 
tion, all onward. progress seemed 'to 
be denied; for the trees wildly shot 
across, with long branches interseet- 
ing each other, as if threatening in- 
truders; and all beyond them ‘was 
deep and almost awfulshade, through 
which were seen, dimly, and from'a 
great depth below, trees similarly 
projected. At no great distance in 
front, the descent was very sudden. 
Wherever there was any opening 
pas the branches, it appeared as 
if with the purpose of deterring ap- 
proach, by the solemn obscurity it 
shewed. This shade was in colour 
nearest to a deep-blue, but it was 
softened over, and broken, with the 
brown boles of the trees. To our 
right arose a high rock, which boldly 
projected near us, and then turned 
off, rounding itself, and falling into 
the tangled and rocky back ‘that 
formed the more precipitous side of 
the dell. The opposite side was not of 
any greatrise ; and over that youcould 
see, or conjecture by some forms, that 
there was a continuation of scenery 
of this description, as if the territory 
had been broken into several dis- 
tinct ravines, yet accessible from each 
other, and connected by the commu- 
nication of trees shooting across, and 
locking, as it were, in social league, 
offensive and defensive. Huge frag- 
ments of stone. were lying about, 
covered with moss and. tender leaf- 
age of a nameless variety. They 
must have been there since the Gi- 
gantomachia; and the young plants 
that playfully twined around them, 
shewed they were no longer for the 
engines of the Giants’ artillery. You 
might have imagined the daring com- 
batants had fallen in the conflict amid 
their own weapons, and, after moul+: 
dering for ages, had been partly chan- 
ged into stone, and become covered: 
with earth, and all nature’s) garni: 
ture, to hide the monstrous limbs+: 
the form of which, to the imaginative - 
eye, seemed almost perceptible, lying», 
many. a rood,,.and, as.if lefsin: then 
contortion of their last agony..s But» 
you fear not them now ds ac 
complete-trin over them. ,Peace— 
be. with them, if, any be itherd !;cAn-) 
other world has sprung from their 
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tibs; and while gazing, you doubt 
not beings of another kith and kin 
reign paramount over the variegated 
soil that is the covering to their bones. 
There is not a patch of sky above as 
big as the palm of the hand; it is, 
however,adeep blue grey, that serves 
to set off the gilding of the leaves 
that are against it. Every thing is 
under a green light. From the to 

of a high rock to the right, wild i 
and beech throw out their fan-like 
foliage gracefully above, as much as 
may be canopying the scene. In the 
centre of this rock, there appears to 
be an opening, with a huge fragment 
before it, like the door of Polyphe- 
mus. On nearer approach, however, 
you find no entrance, but some holes 
and crevices, that are quite black, 
and go in, you know not how far. 
If you were to sleep there, you would 
dream of enchantment; then it is the 
imagination goes before you with a 
massive key, or an Open Sesame, 
and rocks open and close after you. 
There can be no doubt, should you 
be in that happy case, you would 
walk through awful galleries, with 
monster-formed rocks, or petrified 
demons pons at you on every 
side ; and having nerves to stand this 
without waking, you would come to 
halls of porphyry and jasper, illumi- 
nated with diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, pearls, amethysts, and agate. 
You would be conducted by invi- 
sible hands down marble steps to 
deep subterranean water, the onward 
flow of which would be seen, by 
Jamps suspended here and there. 
There would be a boat to receive 
you, that, the moment you entered, 
self-guided, would take you on and 
on, scarce breathing, from high and 
awful expectation of the coming mys- 
tery. Your passage would become 
narrower, and you would reach theen- 
trance of a large cavern, in the centre 
of which would be a blazing lamp, 
that would shew you before it two 
enormous marble lions in grand re- 
pose; and behind, you will discern 
steps that lead upwards, far rece- 
ding, till lost in obscurity. You will 
ascend them, and as you proceed, you 
will find yourself in the interior of 
a more magnificent palace than ever 
entered the imagination of King or 
Caliph. There, in a saloon magni- 
ficently illuminated, you will see, re- 
cumbent on a rose-coloured couch, 
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a beautiful lady, from whose sweet 
presence shall emanate all power of 


enchantment. You are irresistibly 
led to her—you kneel to her as she 
sleeps—and—— 

“ Precisely,” said Pictor, interrupt- 
ing me, for the greater part of this 
vision was uttered before him—* pre- 
cisely the sort of day-dream I have 
often held delightful communion 
with, in this very spot.” 

Sketcher. Then you may be pretty 
certain that such is the character of 
the scene, and if you paint it, you 
must make the spectator of your pic- 
ture see it all, or put him in a capa- 
city to dream it. 

Pictor. | fear, if 1 could convey the 
vision, my picture would be reject- 
ed, by eyes that do not see more in 
such a scene as this than rocks and 
odious trees. 

Sketcher. Try them, nevertheless ; 
if you fail in captivating many, you 
will some, and delight yourself in 
the work; and I doubt if there be 
not more visions of poetry in the 
general mind, than we give the world 
credit for; the Poet’s and the Paint- 
er’s key only is wanting to open the 
secret and neglected chamber in 
which they lie. 

Pictor, (drawing a sketch out of 
his portfolio.) Here is an attempt 
at this scene. 

Sketcher. And what is this at the 
back—Poetry ? 

Pictor. [amuse myself sometimes 
more with rhyme than reason, and 
here is an instance. I have ever felt 
that these woods were the reign and 
kingdom of invisible fairy beings, 
and have so felt it when here, that 
the feeling has amounted to a poeti- 
cal faith. I never shew these pro- 
ductions ; there is a cold and sneer- 
ing contempt at the expression of 
any thing like romantic feeling, that 
makes me often shrink from the con- 
tact of common fellowship, and I fly 
for refuge, and for society too, into 
an ideal world. The imagination is 
often awakened by the very shocks 
it meets with; the more it is rubbed, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, the more potent 
is the spel], and it becomes truly a 
Genie that conducts me into the re- 
gions of Fairyland. 

Sketcher. But to the Poetry ;—this 
is, I see, an incantation—to the invi- 
sible Lady. Allow me to read— 
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THE FAIRY. 


Fairy, where dost dwell ? 
In the cowslip cup, or the blue harebell ? 
I see no form, 1 hear no sound— 
Yet it seemeth as thou wert all around— 
Fairy, where dost dwell ? 
I see thee not, but where’er I turn, 
Mine eyes do gaze, and my ears do burn. 
Fairy, undo thy spell. 

I call thee out of the twisted reed 

With a wood-wild note—with speed, with speed ! 

I call thee from under the quivering leaf, 

That darts from the shade in green relief ; 
*Tis green above and green below— 

The earth is bright with a sudden glow. 
Fairy, dost dwell 

Under the cool spring, glassy and deep, 

Whose sandy cells thy elves do keep? 

Hast thou thy bed and thy shining throne, 

Over and under the pebble-stone ? 

Art chasing the minnows round and round, 
That splash the pool with their silver bound ? 
Or, Fairy, tell, 

Dost thou over the surface float, 

In the rose-leaf curl’d to a silken boat, 

That scarcely touches the water’s brim, 

As the boughs do fan where it doth swim ? 

Fairy, where dost dwell ? 

Dost thou thy silvan palace build, 
Teaching the tall trees from the rock 
Where to shoot and where to lock, 

And hang their leaves for the sun to gild— 
Letting the clear sky just peep through, 
To dot the — roof with blue; 

While thou tellest, with nods and becks, 

The elves that are thy architects, 

From the aspen, the beech, and the spicy fir, 

Around to flin 
Their scaffoldin 
Of the glittering thread of the gossamer ? 
r dost thou twine 
The sweet woodbine, 

And twist the shoot from the mossy bole 

Of the wild ash, round the narrow hole 

That pierces an entrance dark and small 

nae, the rocks to thy Fairy-hall, 

here all is bright, 
With the glow-worms’ light, 
That hang like gems on the crystal wall ? 
Fairy, where’er 
Thou lurkest—in water, leaf, or flower ; 
Or floatest away on the balmy air, 
Around my bower, 

O guard it well 

With charm and with spell, 

And bid thy Elves environ it— 

For there my love and I do sit ; , 

And fright with thy whip of adder’s skin, 

All that dare to look therein. 
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So will I touch the gentle. string, 
The while my. love/shall softly sing 
To thee, to thee— 


And not an ear 
The music shall hear, 


Besides ourselves, the charmed three. 
And I know by asign, 


That joy is thine, 


When thou hearest our dulcet melody ; 

For as I touch, at the springing sound 

A brighter gleam is over the ground— 

And the leaves do tremble all around. 
Fairy, undo thy spell. 


Sketcher. As Sketcher-general, I 
must not express much admiration 
of your poetry. Do you not think it 
better to be master of one weapon, 
than to beat the air idly with two? 

Pictor. I would not beat the air 
“ idly” with either; your illustration 
is from the art of offence and de- 
fence. Poetry and painting are sis- 
ter arts—feminine, they walk the 
woods, and even wilds, defenceless 
and fearless in the spell and power of 
their beauty, loveliness, and gentle- 
ness. 

Sketcher. Add music, and they are 
the three Graces, and it will readily 
be. admitted there is one spirit of 
inspiration in all. 

Pictor. Even in my art, the me- 
chanical work, which should be most 
improved by the practice of the wea- 

on, is soon learned,.and is of very 
inferior importance, and too much 
from the common eye exacts and 
usurps the admiration it little de- 
serves, and that should be liberally 
given to the higher qualities. Young 
painters are not aware how much 
they mispend their time, in fancied 
improvements, in bestowing too 
much of their time in acquiring a 
dexterity of hand, and too little, in 
cultivating the mind that should di- 
rect it. 

Sketcher.. Degrading the “ Divine 
Act” to the low ambition of leger- 
demain. It is as if you should place 
the excellence of an organ, notin the 


sound, but in the neatness of the 
joiner’s worl that puts the parts of 
it together. - 

Pictor. It is true the hand will not 
always execute what the mind con- 
ceives ; it is better the defect should 
be there, than in the conception. A 
picture should be an appeal to the 
mind’s eye, that will often supply a 
deficiency of execution, but ought 
ever to turn away from splendid and 
presuming poverty. A painter can- 
not too much study poetry—reading 
and practising it. 

Sketcher. You have given such 
good reasons for the painter’s double 
employment, that I shall venture to 
recommend it in “The Sketcher.” 
Did your Fairy condescend to reply? 

Pictor, (facetiously.) Why, as to 
whence the answer may come, I 
know not. Far be it from me to 
limit the power of the invisible agents 
of an invisible or visible world. 
Being of spirit, they may insinuate 
themselves into our minds, and sup- 
ply thoughts—for you know not 
whence they come. Here, however, 
is a reply (taking a paper from: his 
portfolio) that you will detect atonce 
to be a forgery, or, at least, deny its 
inspiration. The amusement of id/e 
moments, as the dusy world would 
call them, who, vexed with the! ne- 
cessity of the drudgery of their own 
indefatigable labours, will not allow 
any to be industrious but by their 
rule and measure. 


THE FAIRY’S REPLY. 


I come, L come, 


At thy gentle call; 
But first I must seek our crystal hall— 
There to deposit the gems of dew 
Cull’d from.the rese of peariiest hue ; 
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To set in the crown of out Fairy King 
When we dance’ our moonlight ring. 
Approach, approach —- 
With my ancient coach, 
Carved from the acorn’s yellow cup, 
With my team of ants to drag me up 





To the fairy mound. 
Then under the ground 
- We'll dip, and bid the glow-worms clear 
Shine before in the secret road 
Dug by Mole, our engineer, 
To our cavernous abode. 


Away, away, 


Run, palfreys, run ; 

Qur errand done, 
Ere <= the owlet’s wing can flap, 

e’ll be in the bower, 

And leaf and flower 
With spells, that none shall break, enwrap, 

So deep and so strong, 

That the spirit of song 
Shall not escape from the charmed ground ; 
But when al] is still in the pale mounlight, 
Shall faintly, faintly, float around, 
And blend with the dreams of the silvery night— 


Away, away. 


Sketcher. You have admirably 
fenced in your bower. I hope the 
angel that visits it is not visionary. 
There is. a clew, a thread that leads 
to your ideal world—that derives 
much of its sanctity from seclusion 
and exclusion. Therein is the “ re- 
ligio laici,’ that makes the woods 
sacred, and converts the cavern into 
atemple. They have, it seems, their 
idol. 

Pictor made no reply, nor moved 
his head, and plied his hand at his 
work more busily, but it was evi- 
dent he was marring it. I fear there 
was something too ideal in the mat- 
ter, and that he felt it. 

_. When Pictor had finished the 

sketch upon which he was employed, 
we arose, and crossed the low ridge 
on the left, (perhaps the shin-bone of 
somechatred and buried Enceladus, ) 
that .separated the last-mentioned 
dell from a smaller. Here the trees 
were not so large, of less bold cha- 
racter, of more tender and graceful 
bend. The fragments of rock were 
more tossed about, and large—and 
the broken parts of the ridge fell 
suddenly, and formed frequent rocky 
holes, recesses, or homes, from 
which shot out the beles'and shoots 
of trees; and immense antique roots 
were twisted all around, binding, as 
it were, with iron grasp, fragments 


together in most strange forms, like 
huge boa-constrictorsinvolved round 
monstrous unknown antediluvian 
animals, in a moment converted into 
stone. The scene was upon a small- 
er scale. The chief consequence of 
it was attached to the rocky homes 
with their fantastic roots about them, 
their dark ivy, and profuse festoon 
and garniture of minute foliage, that 
made the holes behind them the 
darker ; and under the impression of 
small imaginary beings holding do- 
minion here, they assumed a dignity, 
as mysterious residences and lurk- 
ing-places, which they could not have 
derived from their dimensions. The 
boughs that shot across, to an oppo- 
site lower ridge at no great distance, 
exhibited more distinctly in this 
scene their large leaves. There was 
perfect seclusion, with less of gtan- 
deur mixed with the beauty; there 
was consequently less composition to 
attract attention. Intricacy ‘there 
was, but simplicity. The whole scene 
was stamped with a deep impression 
of solitude and silence; not a leaf 
moved, though we were under mul- 
titudinous ‘foliage. The fern was 
almost grey, and still, bending over 
the lollows which it partly made, at 
the upward'éxtremity of the dell, 
wasa pa ye. very faint; all else 
was of a cool and quiet green, the 
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boles of the trees dark, and the rocky 
fragments covered with moss, and 
the more precipitous banks in every 
tone of brownish red and grey. 
There was nothing here very dark, 
that is, of any size; the holes and 
crevices that might be so, were in 
themselves too small to affect the 
general character, which was even- 
ness of tone—a sort of uninterrupted 
and charmed repose, nearest to 
sleep. There was something of a 
dream-like faintness in it. 

Pictor. Lower down, where you 
see that twisting tree shooting out 
from the rock, like a serpent disen- 
tangling himself from the earth, 
there is a strange scene unlike this 
or any other in these woods. You 
see from thence, light through to the 
bottom of the dell; there is morea 
character of motion, or readiness to 
start into it, when the spell shall be 
taken off, that keeps all together as 
it is. That would be a scene for 
fairy revel or procession, and the 
twisted tree shooting across would 
seem the seat for spectators above 
the area for a dramatic scene. 

Sketcher. I know it well, and so 
it has often struck me. But this 
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scene, it is the very reign of silence; 
our voices here would sound unhal- 
lowed, though they uttered hymns 
and anthems. 

Pictor. Just so. Yet that reminds 
me of Purcell’s music, where Love 
awakens the frozen slumbering ge- 
nius of the mountain in his ice-bound 
cavern. 

Shetcher. That is poetry; and if 
you will not condemn the blunder, 
the music deepens the silence of the 
scene. 

Pictor. Because the description 
lies in the sound. Were you insuch 
a scene, you would not require that 
mode of description; you would be 
so satisfied by the actual silence of 
the scene, that the slightest sound 
would offend. Every sense would 
be dead but one. I have imagined 
a solitary sort of monumental and 
stony figure for this scene, and com- 
mitted, perhaps, a greater blunder 
than you; for I have ventured to 
make Silence herself speak, and, 
worse still, Echo take the lead in 
conversations. But personifications 
allow of great liberties. I have the 
attempt with me, for it is of recent 
performance. 


Ecuo and SILENcE. 


Ecuo. 
Sleepest thou, Sister Silence, here, 
In the dim haunt of the lonely deer, 
Like the moon in her sable cloud ? 
So calm thy look, so still thy breath, 
Like a Nun that sleepeth her sleep of death, 
Wrapp’d in her holy shroud. 


SILENCE. 
It is not death to breathe no word— 
Many the thoughts that are not heard, 
That deep in the bosom burn: 
There’s a spirit that lives in the balmy air, 
The desert cave, and the wild deer’s lair, 
Under the shadowy fern. 


Ecno. 
Awake! Awake! I bid thee awake 
To the horn and hound. Through brier and brake 
They dash through the quiet stream. 
Hark! Over the vale they proudly sweep— 
Awake, awake from thy sombre sleep, 
And spell of enchanted dream. 


SILENCE. 
Away, away with the hound and horn— 
Away with the sports of the garish morn. 
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But there is a voice I love, 
That is heard at eve in the low twilight, 
Or when the moon in the blue of night 
Rideth serene above. 
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O then bring hither some true love pair, 
To breathe their vows to the gentle air, 





Softly and sweet to hear. 
And Echo, do thou prolong the sound, 
Till it melt on the ear it cannot wound, 
Of Silence reposing near. 


Ecuo. 
Sister, repose, and around thy bed 
Thy Echo a spell of awe shall spread, 
To banish the prying crowd; 
A holier fear in my voice shall run, 
bry where sleepeth my Sister Nun, 
eil’d in her sable shroud. 


Shketcher. If there be any living 
thing here besides ourselves, cer- 
tainly Silence has gathered them to- 
gether, and covered them with her 
protecting mantle of sleep. If, under 
these circumstances, she is content- 
ed to have no listeners, it would be 
hard indeed that she should not be 
allowed a voice in her own family. 

Pictor. You are indulgent. Would 
this scene best suit Solitude or Si- 
lence ? 

Sketcher. Are they not the same 
thing ? 

Pictor. No. I can conceive even 
a greater feeling of solitude being 
excited without silence than with it. 
For instance—suppose you were 
among the fastnesses of the Alps, in 
scenes of awful solitude, where no 
human foot before your own had 
been, would not the feeling be in- 
creased by an avalanche? or say, 
amid the deepest seclusion, the roar 
of a waterfall ? or even without that, 
the crash of the falling of a few stones 
from an eminence? 

Sketcher. A feeling belonging to 
the scene, independent of solitude, 
would be increased ; I questionif that 
of solitude would not be lost. If so- 
litude be repose, that would unques- 
tionably be broken by a sense of 
danger, that would excite to active 
exertion, which, though it may exist 
in solitude, would never seek it, but 
rather help, aid, and fellowship, even 
in endurance. However that may 
be, I should prefer the title ofSilence. 
I never yet saw a picture of Solitude 
that satisfied me. The painter has 
been generally too ambitious in com- 


osition or in colour, or too mean in 

both; for in a picture professing to 
be Solitude, nothing should be obser- 
vable, for whatever is so, breaks the 
repose. Wilson’s solitude is perhaps 
the worst—it is very mean—it is ab- 
solutely nothing but a ditch; and 
how the embellishments of architec- 
ture came there, where they ought 
to have no place, it would be difficult 
to say ;—besides, it is open to intru- 
ders—not enough shutin. Solitude 
should be within a charmed enclo- 
sure to be perfect. It should be such 
ascene where the Prince of the Black 
Isles may be turned to stone, and 
enchanted for a thousand years. 

Pictor. I will endeavour to paint 
this scene, and call it Silence. 

Sketcher. And mark the almost 
shrinking character ithas—how many 
of the roots and branches appear to 
steal lowly and quietly across it, 
rather poe Pr the ground and its 
shelter, than ‘shooting upward ; all 
the a a lines are faint, such as 
of the larger trees, for they are 
mostly concealed by the immediate 
foliage. They stand apart and sub- 
ordinate, like sombre mutes, the 
solemn stately guards that wait and 
watch in the shadowy distance of the 
banquet-hall the motion of the hand 
that is to call them to instant duty. 

Pictor. Yes; faint as they are, ri- 
sing from the ridge, they serve the 
purpose of protection, without intru- 
ding themselves. They are like the 
outer ranges of pillars in a solemn 
Grecian temple ; you are just aware 
of their presence, their strength, and 
support, and that is all; they tend, 
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therefore, to complete the repose. 
I shall not forget them. 

Sketcher, What 1 should most 
fear in an artist who should select 
this subject, would be his forbcar- 
ance. There is so great a fashion 
for strong contrast, for splashes of 
brown, and white, and yellow, too 
indiscriminately applied to all sub- 
jects ; and then the spirit of rivalship, 
in this doing something striking, 
leads to such daring attempts (1 
judge from the few of late years 
that have come under my eye), and 
the touching and retouching pictures 
on exhibition walls, till all the mo- 
desty they might have possessed on 
the ease] at home is lost, and a me- 
retricious glare given to them, that 
I doubt if an artist would not fear 
to trust a picture to the walls of an 
exhibition-room (outglaring even the 
outrageous and gaudy colours of the 
visitants )}—I doubt if he would there 
trust a picture of so modest and un- 
assuming a tone of colour as this 
subject demands. Perhaps—nay, 
certainly, the picture would suffer 
by its company. This is undoubt- 
edly an evil of Exhibitions. 

Pictor. And the eye loses its 
purer taste, by being too continually 
excited. The very judgment that 
shouldbe cool, is in a state of fever. 
It is indeed a great loss if a public 
exhibition necessarily excludes a 
whole class of pictures, and the 
more to be regretted if they be of 
the modest cast. It is a loss, if it 
would exclude such a subject as 
this.. Those who love pictures, and 
would patronise the arts, should fre- 
quent the painters’ rooms, see their 
works upon the easel, and not judge 
of them by comparisons they ought 
not to bear. This liberal practice 
would give the artist encouragement 
to think for himself, and to allow his 
genius freer scope, and to rise 
above the little competition for stri- 
king vanities. 

Sketcher. And I believe it will 
be generally found that the most 
modest pictures, those that strike 
least at first sight, are the best. The 

ainter who will dare to keep him- 
self within the sentiment of his sub- 
ject, and abstain, for the sake of it, 

rom the use of much of the power 
of his palette that would ambitious- 
ly serve to advertise it to the public 
gaze,~—as being impressed with the 
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dignity of his art, that ‘he will not 
allow to be subservient to a false 
taste that he condemns,—this artist, 
as he keeps his genius unfettered, 
will alone ‘reach the extent of his 
power. 

Pictor. But would he live by his 
genius ? , 

Sketcher. Certainly; he will pro- 
bably in the end be the winner, and 
may do that which those who are . 
servile cannot—he may command; 
and if he fail, he will gain some- 
thing, however little—and genius is 
like love—better a little with it, than 
affluence without it. We often hear 
of genius ‘depressed; there is a mi- 
serable puling pity for poor neglect- 
ed genius. Genius wants it not—is 
at all times happy, though in its 
own way. Whenever I hear artists 
excuse their defects by throwing 
them on the public taste, they ap- 
pear to me to admit a degrading 
servility, and I often think it is but 
to get rid of the trouble of defend- 
ing the faults of which they are 
really enamoured. 

Pictor. I agree with you; the 
mind should be cultivated morally 
and intellectually, and then there 
would be shame to make such ex- 
cuse. But are you quite sure genius 
cannot be depressed and wretched ? 

Sketcher. Genius may be de- 
pressed by circumstances that de- 
stroy the mind, and then it is gone. 
But as long as it is in the man, he 
is not wretched. His genius is Na- 
ture’sample dowery ; it positively en- 
riches him, for he would never ex- 
change it. We may pity the posses- 
sor, who is unconscious that he re- 
quires our commiseration. As long as 
he has his genius, he walks the world 
with a talisman about him ; his eyes 
and ears are blind and deaf to many 
things that surround him, and he may 
be in a vision of an El Dorado or 
Paradise. 

Pictor. Wilson is always called 
poor Wilson ; and I think Allan Cun- 
ningham, in his Life of Wilson, be- 
wails his hard fate, and instances his 
painting his “ Ceyx and Alcyone,” 
for a pot of porter, and the remains 
of a Stilton cheese. Yet, doubtless, 
had he been an unhappy wretched 
man, he could not have had the 
power of painting it; that power 
charmed away the bitterness of po- 
verty. Shall the imagination have a 
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power to $neHh and not cater. for 
its possessor 7. Shall it. not, like the 
magician’s lamp,,conjure.up the ban- 
quet of Aladdin, whose dishes were 
gold ? They may uot always be car- 
ried to an honest merchant, but still 
they are gold. Genius is a happy 
guest, let people say what they will 
about the wretchedness it often 
brings. It often, indeed, finds little 
in common with its feelings and sen- 
timents, and looks to the world a 
misery it knows not. It is a happy 
guest within, furnishes hopes, dresses 
them as it pleases, awakens imagi- 
nation to supply what reality will 
not; and if things f° not quite right 
in this stale world, cries Open Se- 
same, and a new one offers entrance 
to it. It has been often said that 
one half the world knows not how 
the other lives—and we may add— 
feels. 

Sketcher. Once returning from a 
tour in Wales, I travelled outside a 
coach with a very intelligent good 
sort of man, a manager of a large 
manufactory, and a preacher. He 
questioned me as to my business— 
where I had been. I told him sim- 
ply, that I had been into Wales for 
the purpose of sketching. For what 
object, he demanded; for whom, 
and what payment did I receive 
from my employer? None, I told 
him; it was solely for my pleasure. 
He looked upon me with a kind 
pity—lectured me on the sin of ly- 
ing—was it probable that I would so 
toil, walk through such a country on 
foot, and take plans of other people’s 
property, without remuneration, and 
tor my pleasure? adding, and at the 
same time eyeing my stained sketch- 
ing jacket, that it was a pity any one 
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should condescend to affect to have 
means of independence, which: he! 
evidently had not;. How could Ibe 
offended with the man? A taste for’ 
sketching—for pictures, had never 
come. within his experience, nor 
could he conceive it. 1 was once 
tempted to sketch on a very cold 
day; a friend was with me, who, 
while I was so employed, walked 
hastily backwards and forwards at 
some distance to warm himself. A 
knot of people was collected around 
me, who pitied me, and pretty freely 
abused my friend for his cruelty in 
keeping me there in the cold, add« 
ing, that they knew well enough he 
would not do it himself. There can 
be no doubt they thought me a very 
unhappy man, and blessed them-! 
selves that they were not born: te: 
such drudgery. ; 

Pictor. 1 believe there are: many 
pity artists who ought to know bet- 
ter—but it is fatal for an artist-to 
pity himself. There is something to 
admire in the professional pride of 
old Vestris, who introduced his son 
on the Parisian stage and to the 
public, with simply these words 
* Maintain the dignity of your art.” 

Sketcher. In.a spot you have: des” 
dicated to “ Silence,” you have at 
least given the divinity the benefit:of 
listening ; and that she may not com- . 
plain of our conference, would it not 
be better to leave her to her repose? 
Shall we not visit this scene together 
again ? 

This was agreed to, and we left» 
the woods; for the rest of the walk,': 
by our meditative silence, paying » 
more reverence to the Divinity ‘we: 
had quitted, than we were willing'to « 
shew in her;presence, te 
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THE FIRST SESSION OF THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


IRELAND—WEST INDIES—EAST INDIES—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
POLICY OF MINISTERS,* 


Ware Parliament was sitting, we 
felt that it would be unfair to pro- 
nounce a decided judgment upon its 
pessrediogs. The experiment which 

ad been made in legislation was so 
reat, the change which had been ef- 
ected in the Constitution so prodi- 
gious, that it was impossible to form 
a correct or impartial judgment on 
its measures until they had closed. 
We were willing to make every al- 
lowance for the inexperience of a 
new class of men in public affairs ; 
we appreciated the difficulties of 
Ministers frequently obliged to seek 
for shelter in the camp of their old 
adversaries, the Tories, from the as- 
saults of their newly created allies, 
whom they had struggled so hard to 
introduce into the Legislature ; and 
we were desirous, in good faith, that 
this great experiment, upon which 
the future fortunes of the empire 
were so much dependent, should re- 
ceive the fullest and fairest field for 
exhibiting its effects. The measures 
of Government, too, and the Legisla- 
ture, were so vacillating and contra- 
dictory—they so frequently undid 
one day what they had done the 
preceding—resolutions passed one 
night by a large majority, were so 
often repealed the next by a still 
larger, that it was impossible to form 
any clear conception of what really 
was to pass into the public Statute- 
Book, till the curtain had dropped, 
and the flitting scenes of that change- 
ful drama had passed into the eter- 
nal records of history. This change 
has now taken place, and we has- 
ten, in no spirit of party animosity, 
in sober sadness rather than tempo- 
rary excitement, to consider the ef- 
fects of the change, and the conse- 
quences it is likely to produce on 
ourselves and our children. 

It is commonly said that the Re- 
formed Parliament has surprised the 
Ultras on both sides ; that it has falsi- 
fied the predictions of the Tories, 


and disappointed the hopes of the 
Radicals ; and that its proceedings 
have been so extremely different 
from what was anticipated, that it is 
impossible to form any probable es- 
timate of what it will hereafter do, 
or what effect it may have on the 
future destinies of the nation. If 
you listen to the Radical newspa- 
pers, there never has so corrupt a 
Parliament sat in Great Britain. 
More vacillating than the most vacil- 
lating of former legislatures—more 
obsequious than the most obsequi- 
ous of former assemblies—more sel- 
fish and hard-hearted than the most 
selfish and hard-hearted of former 
Parliaments, ithas, according tothem, 
proved itself utterly unworthy of 
the high destinies to which it was 
called, and furnished convincing 
proof that afar more complete pur- 
ging of the Augean stables, a far 
more thorough regeneration of so- 
ciety, is necessary to remedy the dis- 
orders of the State. The Tories, 
they tell us, are for ever annihilated ; 
the miserable Rump of the former 
oppressors of England can hardly 
muster a hundred votes in Parlia- 
ment; but the Legislature, five-sixths 
of which is the work of their own 
hands, returned by the Ten-Pound- 
ers, the offspring of the Reform Bill, 
has proved itself utterly unworthy of 
the confidence of the nation, and 
loudly calls for amendment, by the 
introduction of a still lowerand more 
levelling class. This, be it recollect- 
ed, is not our language ; it is not the 
raving of disappointed Tories ;—it is 
the complaint of triumphant Revolu- 
tionists ; the eulogy passed upon the 
great democratic experiment by its 
successful promoters ; the practical 
results of the first great example of 
a popular Parliament which the his- 
tory of England has exhibited. Were 
it not that the subject is too serious 
to be treated lightly—the change too 
irrevocableto be the subject of merri- 
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ment—the disappointment the prog- 
nostic of too much evil to be the 
subject of exultation, we could make 
acurious paper by contrasting the 
prophecies ofthe Revolutionists with 
the effect of their changes; their 
sanguine anticipations with the sad 
reality ; the Reformed Parliament as 
it stands, with the Reformed Parlia- 
ment as it was expected to be! 

We have frequently had occasion 
to observe, that the danger of politi- 
cal changes consists not in their first, 
but their ultimate effects ; not in the 
measures which are in the outset pur- 
sued bya willing, but those which are 
ultimately forced upon a reluctant, 
Legislature; not in the satisfaction, 
but the disappointment, with which 
the first regenerated Parliament is 
received. This is the inevitable 
progress of democratic changes. A 
new Legislature, the result of a vast 
and successful popular effort, is in- 
stalled in supreme power ; unbound- 
ed expectations are formed, chimeri- 
cal expectations indulged, and amidst 
the universal transports of the popu- 
lace, the novel machine, the child of 
public excitement, commences its 
operations. Presently it is discover- 
red that the new Government can- 
not work impossibilities ; that it can- 
not raise money without laying on 
taxes, nor discharge debt without 
possessing funds; and that if any 
sensible relief is given to the bur- 
dens of the people, it must be by the 
spoliation of the opulent classes, by 
the confiscation of property, and the 
adoption of extreme revolutionary 
measures, Against such measures all 
men of property at first recoil ; they 
are urged to commence them by the 
revolutionary party ; they are remind- 
ed of former promises ; ancient pro- 
phecies and false statements are 
thrown up against them ; and amidst 
the struggle of contending factions, 
and the conflict of ambition with 
terror, their measures are of the most 
vacillating and contradictory descrip- 
tion. Sometimes impelled by revo- 
lutionary ambition,and the coercion 
of an unbridled constituency, they 
venture upon a violent step. Soon 
warned of the consequences of their 
actions, and made aware of the dan- 
ger of the measure which they have 
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sanctioned, they endeavour toretrace 
their steps. Their measures, like 
those of the novice in guilty indul- 
gence, are marked by timidity and 
irresolution—the very qualities of all 
others the most likely to sink them 
in the estimation of the fierce and 
unheeding Revolutionists whose aid 
they invoked in the struggle for 
power, by whose assistance they 
triumphed over their Conservative 
opponents. Thus the first democra- 


tic Legislature gradually sinks in the- 


public estimation ; the hopes of the 


Revolutionists are no longer rested: 


on their achievements ; the victories 
gained over Conservative principles 
are sufficient to keep alive the hopes 
and rouse the expectations of the 
republicans who elevated them to 
power; and that stubborn mass, in 
sullen discontent, resolve to use 
their newly acquired power, for the 
purpose of effecting still farther 
changes, and introducing into the Le- 
gislature, at the next election, a more 
hardened and thorough-going body 
of democratic adventurers. 


‘« This,” says Thiers, the Republican 
historian of France, “is the natural pro- 
gress of such changes :—Ambition, the 
love of power, first arises in the higher 
orders ; they exert themselves, and obtain 
a share of the supreme authority. But 
the same passion descends in society, 
and rapidly gains an inferior class, till the 
whole mass isin movement. Satisfied 
with what they have gained, all persons 
of intelligence strive to stop; but it is 
no longer in their power; they are inces- 
santly pressed on by the crowd in their 
rear. Those who thus endeavour to ar- 
rest the movement, even if they are but 
little elevated above the lowest class, if 
they oppose its wishes, are called an aris- 
tocracy, and incur itsodium. According 
to the natural progress of revolutionary 
changes, the democratic part of the first 
Assembly was the aristocratic of the 
second.” * 


Far from regarding the present 
discontent at the Reformed Parlia- 
ment with sentiments of exultation 
or indifference, therefore, we look 
upon it with the utmost regret. It 
proves to us that our anticipations, 
grounded on the experience of for- 
mer times, were too well-founded ; 
that the disease is not only acting, 
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but acting in the precise way which 
we antici ; and that the discon- 
tents of the people at. their first, po- 
pular Parliament are preparing the 
way for a still more democratic one 
at the next election, or a still more 
violent change on occasion of the 
next public excitement, just as it 
did in France, just as it did in Rome, 
just as it has done in all countries 
where a bref period of popular effer- 
vescence had been followed by a 
long series of despotic oppressors. 

n coolly reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the Reformed Parliament, 
and considering the estimation in 
which it is held, five circumstances 
strike us as peculiarly deserving of 
notice. : 

In the first place, there never was 
a Parliament in the memory of man, 
which possessed so little the po- 
pular confidence; we do not say the 
confidence of the Conservatives, for 
it. was hardly to be expected they 
should enjoy that, but the confi- 
dence of their own party, of the 
Movement, Radical, and Reform 
constituencies throughout the realm. 
This is a fact which it is impossible 
to dispute; the public newspapers 
on ali sides, with the exception of 
the hired Treasury journals, bear 
testimony to the melancholy truth. 
Mr Attwood and the Political Union 
of Birmingham, the chosen allies and 
valued correspondents of Lord John 
Russell; Mr O’Conneil and the Re- 
publicans of Ireland, by whose timely 
aid the Reform Bill was carried ; 
Mr Hume and the Republicans of 
— are equally indignant. Re- 
collect the vituperation with which 
these dearly beloved allies of Minis- 
ters assailed them on occasion of the 
second imposition of the Malt Tax, 
the changing the loan of fifteen mil- 
lions to a t of twenty to the 
West India Proprietors, or the aban- 
donment of the spoliation clause in 
the Irish Church Bill; and some 
idea may be formed of the estima- 
tion in which the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, the creature of the Democracy, 
is regarded by its supporters among 
can Party.  Exa- 
miner, ‘the S r, the Morning 
Herald, the Morning Advertiser, the 
True Sun, ween ane been as 
severe upon g 
ture, as the Albion, the Sedael ake 
Guardian; or the Morning Post. We 
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are far from insinuating that these re- 
proaches are well-founded ; many of 
them, we shall immediately shew, are 
absurd and ridiculous. We merely 
mention the fact of their existence, as 
asignal proof of that harmony between 
the people and their representatives 
which, we were told, was to be the 
invaluable result of the Reform Bill ; 
and that complete restoration of Pare 
liament to the confidence of the 
country, which Lord John Russell 
held out as the principal reason for 
forcing, by every possible means, its 
adoption upon the Legislature. 

In the next place, although the 
Parliament has fallen into this uni- 
versal obloquy with the Movement 
Party, yet have they regained the 
confidence of those who wish to up- 
hold the remaining institutions of 
the country? We fear not. We 
say this with deep sorrow, and with 
no feeling of hostility to the present 
Legislature, but, on the contrary, the 
most sincere desire to aid in resto- 
ring them to that confidence which 
we fear is irrevocably impaired. The 
confidence of the country in the au- 
thority of Parliament is weakened, 
not so much from distrust in the in- 
dividuals who now compose it, as 
from a perception of the mode in 
which it is composed, and the autho- 
rity which the fierce leaders of the 
democracy, it is said, exercise over 
its members. The people of .pro- 
perty perceive plainly that a great 
majority of Parliament is now re- 
turned by the Ten-Pounders; and 
what they will hereafter require, can 
be predicted with about as much cer- 
tainty as from what quarter the wind 
will blow a month hence. Thence has 
arisen a universal feeling of dis- 
trust in the stability of existing in- 
stitutions ; an anxious fear as to the 
future, and a conviction universally 
spread, that we are on the eve; or 
rather in the course of some great 
political changes, the termination of 
which, not only this, but the next 
generation are not destined to see. 
This revolutionary change, it is.ob- 
vious, will work. with additional: ra- 
pidity as: Parliament approaches: the 
period of its dissolution. Promises 
will then be more minutely consi+ 
dered, former pledges more anxious- 
ly scanned, the hustings looked for- 
ward to with anxiety ; present votes — 
be felt to. be big with the fate of. fu- 
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ture elections. Measures which were 
at ouce: rejected’ ‘last’ session; when 
seats ‘were secure; td‘all appearance, 
for-three or four’ years, will): it is to 
be feared; meet with a very different 
reception, when Radical constitu- 
encies are to be faced within a few 
months. 

Nor were the measures which ac- 
tually passed the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, even in this first and most 
seeure period of their administra- 
tion, such as were at all calculated 
to allay the apprehensions of the 
holders of property as to the steps 
to which they would be driven in a 
later and more critical period of 
their existence. More redoubtable 
blows have been struck at the great 
institutions of the country during 
the last six months, than in any pe- 
riod since the great Rebellion, with 
the exception of the fatal era of 
passing the Reform Bill. The Irish 
Church Bill has at once cut off near- 
ly half of the Protestant hierarchy in 
that island, and established the prin- 
ciple, that an establishment is to be 
regulated and measured, not by the 
general policy of the State, or the 
prospect: of future increase to its 
flock, but) the number at present 
co git. The great revolution- 
ary principle of confiscating the pro- 
perty:of Church to the service 
of the State, embodied in the 147th 
clause of that Bill, passed the House 
of Commons (in principle) by a 
great’ majority, and was only aban- 
doned by Ministers in committee, 
in consequence of the firm and dig- 
nified conduct of the House of Lords. 
The: Malt Tax, albeit essential to the 
maintenance of the public faith, was 
actually repealed to the extent of 
one-half; and it required the utmost 
exertion of Ministerial influence to 
procure its re-imposition. Property 
in the West Indies has, for a most 
inadequate compensation, received 
a fatalblow, the effects of which 
must ultimately destroy, or sever 
those: colonies' from the Mother 
Country. All: the objects:of our fo- 

ign policy since the Revolution, the 


reign 

tection of Holland, the supposes 
Borsngl, she upholding of Turkey, 
have ‘successively. abandoned, 
and: a:close alliance formed with the 
‘Phrone:of the Barricades, : against 
the Powers so long cemented in here- 
ditary alliance with Great. Britain. 
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Changes so prodigious, effected in so 
short atime, afford but a melancholy 
presage of what may be expected, 
when the weight of popular influence 
increases by the approaching termi- 
nation of Parliament, and the discon- 
tents of the Revolutionists are aug- 
mented by a continued resistance to 
their wishes. 

In the third place, the present Par- 
liament is, by the admission of its 
keenest supporters, the most vacilla- 
ting and unstable in its resolutions 
which ever sat within the walls of St 
Stephen’s. The able author of the 
pamphlet whose title is prefixed to 
this article, observes, “ In spite of the 
opposition, sometimesseparate, some- 
times combined, of Tories and Radi-~ 
cals, there never, so far as the House 
of Commons is concerned, has been a: 
stronger administration.” | This: is 
perfectly true at present. The power 
of Ministers has been displayed by 
their having on many different ocea- 
sions made the House recall its for- 
mer resolutions, and contradict itself 
without any reason but the will of 
the ruling power. To give only a” 
few out of a multitude of examples 
which might be cited—The House 
of Commons first voted, by a majo- 
rity of eleven in a full house, that 
the half of the Malt Tax should be 
repealed; four nights afterwards, 
they voted, by a majority of 180, that 
it should again be put on.—On the 
second reading. of the West India 
Bill, they sanctioned: the principle 
thata loan not exceeding L.15,000,000. 
should be given to the West India 
proprietors; in committee, on. the 
bidding of Mr Stanley, they convert- 
ed this loan into agiftof L.20,000,000. 
—On the second reading of the Irish 
Church Bill, they supported, by a 
majority of 240, the famous clause 
for applying the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Ireland te the service of the 
State; in committee, by nearly as 
large a majority, they expunged that 
clause from the bill.. The records 
of former Parliaments will be sought 
in vain for similar instances of vacil- 

Inconsiderate personsconelude that 
there: can be noidanger on the score 
of democracy, at least from a Legisla- 
ture so much di to contradict 

‘ready:40 recall its own. 
resolutions:at the suggestion of the 
Executive. anaes yeaa 

D 
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erdelusion. A Legislature so consti- 
tuted, capable of bending with so 
much facility to the ruling power, 
can hardly be relied on to fight the 
battle of order and property against 
revolutionary aggression. Democra- 
tic invasion on the part of the Legis- 
lature is more closely allied than is 
generally supposed to subservience 
to the Executive; they are both the 
result of obedience to the ruling 
wer; the difference consists in the 
‘orce which directs, not the assem- 
bly which is directed. The celebra- 
ted saying of Tiberius,—“ Oh homi- 
nes ad servitutem parati !” marks the 
termination of revolutionary vio- 
lence; it is only the subservience 
manifested to the sovereign despot, 
which has long been shewn to the 
sovereign multitude. Let a Radical 
Ministry be placed at the helm, and 
what reliance would the nation have 
on the firmness of the House of Com- 
mons, as it will then be constituted, 
to resist the aggressions of the Re- 
volutionists ? 

This weakness and vacillation of 
the popular representation is not to 
be considered as the fault of the in- 
dividual members who now compose 
the Legislature. It is institutions 
which form men. Passion and po- 
pular applauses are transient and 
evanescent; considerations of inte- 
rest alone are permanent in their 
operations. A Legislature, the mir- 
ror of popular excitement, neces- 
sarily reflects the fleeting hues of 
the body from which it springs. 
One, based on the great interests of 
the State, partakes of the firmness 
and resolution of the class by whom 
it is created. When the Reform 
Bill severed the Legislature from 
the great and lasting interests of the 
country, and founded it on the affec- 
tions of the unconstant multitude, 
it necessarily stamped vacillation and 
irresolution on its measures. This 
is the law of nature, and is of eter- 
nal endurance. The question every 

triot has to consider is, whether, 
a a Legislature so constituted, 
permanent resistance can be expect- 
ed to the encroachments of a body of 
Revolutionists, consistent in nothing 
but their incessant efforts at self-ag- 
grandisement ? 

_ Inthe fourth place, the enormous 
increase ofmere hepular declamation, 
to the exclusion of useful or benefi- 
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cent legislation, is an evil incident 
to democratic bodies of the most 
formidable kind, which has already 
been amply experienced in the Re- 
formed Parliament, and promises to 
increase rather than diminish with 
the lapse of time, and the increase 
of popular power in the Legislature. 
This fact, of universal notoriety since 
the sittings of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment commenced, is put in a very 
clear point of view by our author. 
“It has sat,” says he, “ nine hours 
a-day, during a Session of 142 days, 
making altogether 1270 hours, while 
even the last Parliament, under the 
excitement of the Reform question, 
did not sit, in what is termed their 
long session, above 918 hours.” This 
is adduced as a proof of the benefi- 
cial effect of the reform in Parlia- 
ment; a more decisive mark could 
not have been selected of its unhappy 
tendency. Nine hours a-day for one 
hundred and forty days! The very 
idea of it makes us hold our breath. 
Of this prodigious time how much 
was devoted to hearing speeches 
reaily worth attending to, which the 
public read or posterity will collect ? 
Not fifty hours. The remainder, con- 
sisting of above twelve hundred 
hours! was occupied by frothy po- 
pular declamations of little value to 
the affairs of the State, though of 
great value towards securing the re- 
turn of the long-winded orators by 
their admiring constituents. 

The source of this enormous evil 
is to be found in the vast multipli- 
cation of popular constituencies by 
the Reform Bill, which has augment- 
ed two-fold that class of orators who 
spend their breath and not their 
money in securing their places, and 
whose seat is held by the most pre- 
carious of all tenures, that of pleasing 
a giddy and inconstant multitude. 
Every man can judge of the length 
of a speech; not one in ten can 
form an opinion either of its real 
merits, or the utility of the member 
in the more unobtrusive but useful 
department of Committees. But, as 
under the Reform Bill, “ Testimonia 
numeranda sunt, non ponderanda ;” 
and a member’s return is to be se- 
cured by the suffrages of the un- 
thinking many, not the thinking few ; 
it follows, that the species of public 
display which must be selected is 
that which is obvious to the capaci- 
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ties of all mankind, and astounds an 
ignorant and conceited constituency 
by its extravagant dimensions. “ Our 
member has spoken five hours on 
the Irish Coercion Bill:” the thing is 
irresistible; his return is secure.— 
“ Our member has never opened his 
lips*this session ;”’ his fate is sealed, 
he need not shew his face on the 
hustings, though he has been the 
most useful end efficient meraber in 
Committees, that is, in real benefi- 
cent legislation, of which Parliament 
can boast. 

We have said that this evil is one 
which is likely to increase, rather 
than diminish, with the extension of 

opular power in the Legislature. 

e ground our opinion on the ex- 
ample of America, where, in conse- 
quence of the universality of popular 
constituencies, nineteen-twentieths 
of the Legislature is composed of 
lawyers; and the only passport either 
to fame, power, or influence in pub- 
lic affairs, is found tv be a shallow 
sophistical style of oratory, adapted 
to a half-educated, and of course 
conceited constituency. Captain 
Hamilton, in his late admirable work 
on the United States, has told us 
that this is universally the case in all 
the States of the Union ; and that, in 
consequence, the style of speaking 
in Congress is so longwinded, that 
if they had one-tenth of the business 
which overwhelms a British Parlia- 
ment, they would be literally choked 
up. It is no unusual thing to see 
an orator speak eighteen hours; and 
when his speech begins on Thurs- 
day, he keeps exclusive possession 
of the floor, as they call it, for the 
remainder of the week! The reason 
of their making these prodigious 
efforts is, that they have no other 
mode of securing their return. Their 
speeches are never listened to in 

ongress ; they have not the small- 
est effect on the measures of Go- 
vernment; but they excite the ad- 
miration of their astounded consti- 
tuents. They are printed on coarse 
paper, in the form of pamphlets, 
circulated among the electors, and 
the member’s return at the next 
election is secure. 

Lastly, connected with this appal- 
ling increase of useless declamation 
in Parliament, is another evil of the 
very first magnitude, which threatens 
to sap the foundations of the whole 
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representative system in this coun- 
try; and that is, that minorities. are 
not represented, and in consequence 
all really important questions are 
carried, either without opposition, or 
by a mere compromise. This is 
precisely the evil which has been so 
often felt in the representative assem- 
blies of the Continent. Minorities 
were not represented, and in conse- 
quence the greatest questions of State 
policy were either carried through 
at the gallop without any discussion 
at all, or the miserable fragments of a 
minority were glad to acquiesce in 
the measure by the proffer of some 
inconsiderable boon to silence their 
clamour. They look around them= 
they see that the dagger is at their 
throat, If they give battle, they 
will be defeated by a majority of ten 
to one; and they are happy in such 
an extremity to make the best com- 
promise they can, and withdraw all 
opposition by accepting even a tri- 
fling deduction from the sum-total 
of the evil which is to be inflicted 
upon them. This is precisely what 
has been long mnporiences in France. 
Its absence in Great Britain, under 
the old Constitution, was one of the 
circumstances which most strongly 
attracted the admiration of foreigners. 
We repeatedly prophesied that the 
Reformed Parliament wouldspeedily 
witness the extinction of this inva~ 
luable feature in our social condi- 
tion ; and its first session has fur- 
nished the most woful confirmation 
of our prediction. 

Even the most careless observer 
must have seen that all the import- 
ant measures of Parliament, last ses- 
sion, affecting the greatest interests of 
the State, were ultimately carried, 
without any debate, by a mere. com- 
promise. This was in anespecial man- 
ner the case with the Irish Church 
Bill, the West India Bill, andthe East 
India Bill—perhaps the most import- 
ant measures which, in the memory 
of man, have been submitted to the 
consideration of the Legislature. 
There was, indeed, debate e 
on the Irish and West India Bil 
the moment that any relaxation of 
the confiscating or revolutionary 
tendency of the measures was pro- 
posed by Ministers; but little or no 
resistance, in the House of Commons 
at least, on the part of the sufferers 


by them. The clause sppropriating 
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the Chureh funds in Ireland to the 
service of the State, met with hardly 
any resistance in the Lower House ; 
it was the vote of the Upper, on the 
Portuguese Question, which produ- 
ced its abandonment. The clauses 
for the immediate emancipation of 
the negroes passed unanimously ; all 
the debate was on the change of the 
loan ‘of L.15,000,000 into a gift of 
L,.20,000,000. It was just the same 
in France. Louis XVI. was decla- 
red guilty by an unanimous vote of 
the Convention, then embracing 700 
members. There are not seventy men 
now, in the whole world, who concur 
in their decision. The reason of this 
deplorable extinction of discussion 
on all subjects, save those which go 
to trench on the progress of the 
Movement, is that it is felt to be use- 
less, and worse than useless, by tend- 
ing to irritate an adversary too power- 
ful to be trifled with with impunity, 
and too impetuous in his resolutions 
to be restrained by any even the 
most powerful considerations. Why 
debate a question, when the move- 
ment majority is ready to outvote 
you by a majority of five to one, and, 
if irritated, may speedily proceed to 
still more. destructive measures ? 
Why appeal to the public, or try to 
excite a popular feeling? Nine- 
tenths of the thinking public are 
already convinced by your reasons ; 
but they form a miserable minority 
among the multitudes holding politi- 
eal power, who. blindly support all 
the measures of Government, so long 
as ‘they are of a liberal, or verge 
towards .a revolutionary character. 
It is the conviction, the universal and 
— conviction, of the utter hope- 
essness of such a struggle by a mino- 
rity with reason and justice on their 
side, against a majority in possession 
of numbers and ‘power, which makes 
it universally abandoned, and causes 
the greatest measures and changes 
‘of the most appalling importance to 
pass, with hardly any discussion in 
the Legislature. And this evil co- 
exists with, and is in part produced 
by, the enormous increase of popular 
declamation on other subjects. The 
mob, orators, and the members de- 
pendent .on popular constituencies, 
overwhelm, Government. by _ their 
. speeches the moment that any check 
to the progress, of the Movement is 
attempted; and they thus consume 


valuable time, and exhaust necessary 
patience to such a degree, that when 
questions..of real importance are 
brought forward, in which the resist- 
ance is to be made by the remnant 
of the Conservative interest, they 
find it impossible to get either the 
House or the public to listen to any 
thing which is said, and are glad to 
effect a compromise by abandoning 
their opposition, in consideration of 
some boon, however trifling, conce- 
ded to them by their irresistible 
opponents. 

lt was not thus in England under 
the old Constitution. The bitterest 
enemy of the old Parliament bas 
never yet ventured to assert, that 
discussion on important subjects was 
stifled by the evident impossibility 
of effecting any thing by it; or that 
questions the most momentous to 
the public welfare, were huddled up 
with hardly any discussion in the 
Legislature, by the experienced ne- 
cessity of coming as speedily as pos- 
sible to a compromise. It was not 
in this school of despairing calcula- 
tionand subduedability thatChatham, 
and Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and 
Windham, and Sheridan, weretrained. 
These great men never thought of 
compromise; they never despaired of 
the Republic ; they never abandoned 
the right cause ; but, undeterred by 
defeat, returned again and again to 
the charge, and made the walls of St 
Stephen’s ring with the strains of 
immortal eloquence. Why is it that 
this great and glorious style of debate 
is suddenly annihilated in the Re- 
formed Parliament? Whence is it 
that questions more momentous than 
any which occupied their attention, 
are now slurred over in empty hou- 
ses, or stifled by understood agree- 
ments; and that torrents of popular 
declamation are reserved only for 
questions, however trifling, in which 
the passions or wishes of the popu- 
lace are thwarted? Simply because 
the natural order of society has been 
subverted by the Reform Bill; be- 
cause it is presumed that reason and 
eloquence are vain against the nume- 
rous and incompetent constituencies 
who form the ultimate depositaries 
of power under its provisions; and 
because that continual appeal to jus- 
tice and truth, which it was felt must 
at last prevail even against the aris- 
tocratic prejudices of the former 
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rulers of the State, is utterly nuga- 
tory against the fierce passions and 
changeful inclinations of the innu- 
merable electors Who now compose 
its supreme authority. 

It is with the most mournful anti- 
cipations, therefore, in a spirit of 
sober sadness, that we look back 
upon the first session of the Reform- 
ed Parliament. We lay no blame on 
its Members; situated, as they were, 
between fierce unbending constituen- 
cies on the one hand, and an awaken- 
ed stnse of public danger on the 
other, they have got through the 
perilous Pass with less detriment to 
the commonwealth than could have 
been expected. Many of them we 
ourselves know to be most able and 
patriotic men; a great majority, we 
doubt not, were actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to discharge their duty 
to the best of their ability ; the mea- 
sures of the whole have been less 
destructive than we apprehended. 
It is not men, but measures and in- 
stitutions, which we consider. Ifthe 
Reformed House of Commons were 
all gifted with the virtue of Aristides, 
the ability of Caesar, andthe genius 
of Napoleon, the result in a very 
short time would be the same. Such 
unbending and able patriots would 
never suit the jealous and conceited 
constituencies of our manufacturing 
and commercialtowns. They would 
speedily be dismissed from the 
helm, and room made for a more 
obsequious and tractable set of re- 
presentatives. Let us be thankful 
that we have got through the first 
session of the Reformed Parliament 
with so little real detriment to the 

eat interests of the State as has 

eeninflicted in this year, pregnant as 
it has been with disaster. The times 
have come, when public thankful- 
ness is due, not for the good done, 
so much as the evil avoided, by the 
Legislature. 


The author of the able pamphlet 
before us, which is a‘sort of Mi- 
nisterial manifesto, direct from the 
Treasury, goes through the differ- 
ent objects to which the atten- 


tion of Government during the’ 


session has been directed, and 
claims for them and Parliament, in 
every instance, the praise of wisdom, 
consistency, and practical improve- 
ment. We shall follow his order: 


happy if we can find aught in the 
a on: which * touches; to jus+ 
tify the sanguine swith which 
his work abounds. -# aiao7 vans 

He justly observes that. the first 
and most important question which 
forced itself upon the attention ef 
Parliament, was the pacification of 
Ireland. On this subject, he gives 
the following instruetive, and) in- 
teresting statement as to the state.of 
that island before and after the pass+ 
ing of the Coercion Bill. i 

“‘ The road to prosperity,” he says, “ was 
opened, if the peaceful and industrious por- 
tion of the community could only obtain 
protection while treading it. But that pro- 
tection they had not, nor did, it appear 
that, in the existing state of the law, they 
could have it- Weare wrong, perhaps 
in using the word law, for law, in its 
usual acceptation, that is, an instrument 
by which the persons and properties, of 
the innocent are secured, had almost 
ceased to exist; and the question was, 
Shall Ireland be suffered to fall into, the 
sanguinary barbarism of Abyssinia, or, 
whatever be the difficulty, whatever be 
the risk, whatever even be the certain 
sacrifice, shall she, at that risk, or at 
that sacrifice, be restored to civilisation ? 
Read Lord Althorp’s catalogue of one 
year’s crimes for Leinster—murders and 
attempts to murder, 163—robberies, 387 
— burglaries, 182 — burnings,’ 194 — 
houghing cattle, 70—other wilful ‘and 
malicious injuries to property, 407se- 
rious assaults, 744—Lillegal' notices, 913. 

“ The Ministry saw tliat, unless ‘they 
could at once devise’ some remedy;iall 
was lost, Of what avail would:it; have 
been that they had attempted palliations ? 
No remedy, no relief, could be applied, 
till the moral state: of society was: reno- 
vated ; till some political as well as per- 
sonal liberty was restored. Ministers 
did not disguise from themselves or the 
House that the Coercion Bill was an;in- 
fringement of the Constitution, They 
put it forward, expressly as sg inge- 
ment, but, asa, necessary, infringe- 
ment. is 

“‘ The measure passed both Houses by 
large majorities ; the country as well as 
Parliament. admitted its. necessity. Its 
success has been the very highest’ of 
which a preventiye meastte is capable. 
It has succeeded, not only without ha- 
ving been abused, but ‘almost “without 
haying been employed. Only ong cotinty 
(Kilkenny) has’ ‘beeti: proclaimed ? this 
‘was done On ‘thie’ ‘10th’ of “April; dnd the 
following is the’ resnit.. Pie’ ‘outrages 
in that ¢cbunty'ip thie ‘year 1888, were, 
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January, 196—February, 178—March, 
144—April, 47—May, 15.” 

. This statement we consider as of 
the very greatest importance, and to 
complete the picture of Irish demo- 
ralization, and the cause to which 
it has been owing, we shall transcribe 
a return of the progressive increase 


of crime under the system of con- 
ciliation and concession pursued by 
various Ministries till the passing of 
the Coercion Act, taken from Lord 
Althorp’s speech, and merely adding 
the running commentary of the le- 
gislative measures at the same time 
in progress relating to that country. 


Serious Crimes, 


Last quarter of 1829 Emancipation Bill passed in March. 300 








1830 499 
1831 Reform agitation began. - - 814 
1832 Reform and Repeal agitation. » 1513 


Such, on Lord Althorp’s authority, 
was the growth of atrocious crime, 
under the system of conciliation and 
concession which the Whigs so stre- 
nuously recommended, and at length 
succeeded in inducing the Legislature 
to adopt. Let us contrast this with 
the decline of atrocious crimes in the 
county of Kilkenny, the most dis- 
turbed of the disturbed districts, 
from the mere proclamation of the 
martial law, and extraordinary pro- 
‘visions of the Coercion Bill. 


1833. 
January - - - 196 
February - ~ - 178 
March (Bill passed) - 144 
April - . - - 47 
May - = = - 15 


And over all other parts of Ireland 
the change has been equally gratify- 
ing. In no other county has it been 
found necessary to have recourse to 
an actual proclamation of martial 
law; the mere ezistence of the power 
to do so, in the Lord-lieutenant, 
has restored a degree of peace and 
security unknown since the days of 


“Catholic agitation began. 


Here, then, at length we have a 
resting-place in the dreary wilder- 
ness of Irish insubordination, an- 
archy, and misrule. Yielding to the 
incessant clamour of the Whigs and 
Radicals, the system of conciliation 
and concession on the largest scale 
was adopted in Ireland. The whole 
wishes of the agitators were carried 
into effect. The great healing mea- 
sure which O’Connell promised was 
to “ give peace and tranquillity to 
Ireland, and reduce him to a mere 
nisi prius lawyer,’ was adopted. A 
Whig Ministry succeeded to the 
helm: they set the country on fire 
by the Reform agitation, they pro- 
moted the Free agitator to the head 

3 they issued, through 


their Lord-lieutenant, the mandate 
from the Castle, “ Agitate, Agitate, 
Agitate:” they idolized and admit- 
ted to their inmost confidence the 
reverend prelate, Dr Doyle, who de- 
clared to a people whose careless- 
ness of life is proverbial, that “ he 
hoped that their resistance to tithes 
would be as eternal as their love of 
justice ;’ and having thus set the 
country on fire in every direction, 
and produced a universal resistance 
to ecclesiastical payments of every 
kind, crime went on increasing with 
frightful rapidity, until at length, as 
they themselves now confess, the only 
question was, “ whether Ireland was 
to fall into the sanguinary barbarism 
of Abyssinia?” Matters being thus 
at length brought to a crisis, the op- 
posite system was forced on the Go- 
vernment. Alarmed at the prospect 
of murder, conflagration, and an- 
archy, spreading universally through 
the island, they boldly and manfully 
pursued the opposite course. At 
the eleventh hour they abandoned 
the system of concession and agita- 
tion which they had advocated for 
half a century, and under which the 
country had become little better 
than a den of savages, and at once 
adopted, by the aid of the Conserva- 
tives, though with a rigour never 
contemplated by their opponents, the 
system which they were all along 
told was absolutely necessary for a 
people in the semi-barbarous state 
of the Irish poor. Instantly, as if by 
enchantment, the country is pacified ; 
the agitation so carefully nursed up 
by their predecessors for fifty years 
at once subsides; the threats of re- 
bellion disappear ; the murderer no 
longer stalks abroad at noon-day ; 
conflagrations no longer redden the 
midnight heavens; industry is pro- 


. tected, crime is intimidated, and, 
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amidst the universal clamour of the 
Revolutionists, justice and mercy 
prevail upon the earth. So remark- 
able an instance is not upon record 
in the annals of human folly, of the 
astonishing effect of public measures, 
and the lan uage of public men, 
upon general felicity; or the abso- 
lute necessity of Government acting 
upon those conservative principles 
which constitute their first duty, and 
without which no people under 
heaven ever yet prospered. By a 
just retribution, they have been com- 
pelled themselves to furnish the 
proof of the falsehood of their prin- 
ciples, and, after having drained to 
the dregs the bitter draught in the 
cup of error to which they clung with 
such tenacity, been forced to turn 
with reluctant lips tothe pure streams 
of — and firmness which they 
so long refused to taste, but which 
so soon dashed aside the foul fruits 
of their former policy. 

This great experiment is valuable 
in another view. It for ever settles 
the question as to whether the great, 
the intolerable evils of Ireland, are 
of a predial or a political nature. 
We have been conscantly told by the 

romoters of agitation in that un- 

appy country, that their efforts 
were totally unconnected with the 
anarchy which prevailed; that the 
crimes in the provinces arose from 
heart-burnings between the landlord 
ana tenant, and had no connexion 
with political changes ; and that the 
murderer and fire-raiser were the 
worst enemies of the friends of Irish 
freedom. All this plausible delusion 
is now disproved by the statistical 
returns, published by authority, by 
the very party who, for half a cen- 
tury, have headed and directed the 
agitation. It is proved by Govern- 
ment decuments that the great in- 
crease of crime does spring from po- 
litical causes: that when the order 
to agitate goes forth from the Castle, 
and the mandate to resist tithes from 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, atrocious 
crime multiplies fivefold in the pro- 
vinces ; that when the leaders of agi- 
tation are promoted, flattered, and 
honoured, the dagger approaches 
every honest man’s breast, and the 
torch every industrious dwellin 
over the whole island; and that wit 
the return of Government to con 
servative principles, and the procla- 
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mation of a resolution to resist an- 
archy and punish crime, the public 
disorder rapidly declines, industr 
again is protected, and atrocious of- 
fences return to the average of civi- 
lized states. Henceforth, therefore, 
we are not to be told that the evils 
of Ireland are incurable, and that 
the landlords are to blame for the 
disorders which prevail: her disor- 
ders are not incurable, her landlords 
are not the cause of the unparallel- 
ed anarchy which has existed: the 
leaders of agitation are the cause; 
the supineness or connivance of Go- 
vernment is the real evil. What is 
wanted for Ireland is a firm and re- 
solute Executive, which shall restrain 
the fervent passions of her inhabit- 
ants, and cease to make her disor- 
ders and crimes an engine of politi- 
cal advancement: Ireland requires 
to be delivered from the arts of her 
demagogues, and the ambition of her 
priesthood; and after the lapse of 
half a century of pacific industry, she 
may begin to be fit to bear the pas- 
sions and excitement incident to 
the Constitution carved out for her 
by the Reform Bill. 


We wish we had the same unqua- 
lified praise to bestow on the recent 
policy of Government in re to 
the West Indies. Here nothing but 
gloom and darkness is to be seen; 
and a measure has passed the Legis- 
lature, which must in the end sever 
those important colonies from the 
British Crown. 

On this subject our author ob- 
serves,— That the abolition of West 
India slavery would—that it must— 
be brought under the consideration 
of the Reformed Parliament, in their 
first Session, no one could doubt 
who had noted the zeal of its pro- 
moters, and the hold which it had 
evidently taken upon the public 
mind.” 

Here we must enter our protest 
in limine against the attempt thus 
made to throw upon the public the 
burden of answering for the conse- 
quences of this prodigious innova- 
tion, and hold out the clamour for 
immediate emancipation as so ve- 
hement that no Government could 
resist it. For who brought Govern- 
ment to that state of pitiable sub- 


jection to popular ice or pas- 
sion ? © removed the former 
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barriers which had hitherto resisted 
the “ Civium ardor’ prava juben- 
tium,” and confined the clamour of 
fanatics, or the efforts of Revolution- 
ists, to Palace Yard meetings and 
innocuouf declamation? Who but 
the authors of the Reform Bill, those 
blind and obstinate political innova- 
tors, who destroyed all the channels 
by which property found a repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, and 
threw open far and wide those which 
might admit popular passion, excite- 
ment, and fanaticism? They were 
told a hundred times over during 
the memorable discussions on that 
subject, that the instant abolition of 
slavery, and many other measures 
fraught with extreme peril to the 
real interests of humanity, would 
by that measure be speedily forced 
on the Government, but they per- 
sisted in their headlong course; and 
now, when its consequences are ap- 
parent even to themselves, they en- 
deavour to throw the responsibility 
of the measures then forced on upon 
the classes in the State to whom 
they, and they alone, threw out the 
means of overwhelming the Legis- 
lature. 

Let us consider, however, the de- 
tails of this great measure, as sketch- 
ed out in lucid terms by our author. 


“ The act provides that every negro 
shall, immediately upon his emancipa- 
tion, become an apprentice to his present 
master for a very limited period, not ex- 
ceeding six years. 

“* During this interval, the slaves who 
are engaged in the cultivation and ma- 
nufacture of sugar and other agricultural 
produce, are to work for their masters, 
as apprentices, for forty-five hours per 
week, in consideration of being provided 
with all the necessaries of life in the same 
manner as at present. 

“ By this arrangement, a supply of la- 
bour to a moderate extent is ensured to 
the proprietors ; they are protected from 
the incalculable inconvenience and dan- 
ger which would accrue from the uncon- 
trolled vagrancy and indolence of the 
negroes: and they will be able, in this 
interval, not only to make such laws and 
police regulations as_the communities 


may require, but also to train up the ne-, 


gro in habits of voluntary industry, and 
to fit him for the duties of a free citizen, 
which he will eventually have to perform. 

“ The certain supply of labour which 
the apprenticeship provides, although 
insufficient for the production of the amount 
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Of produce now exported from the Colonie; 
will probably be sufficient to prevent the!) : 
Necessity of resorting to the slave colo- 
nies of other nations for the supply: of 
that produce, which would’ be @ dircct 
encouragement to that very: system we are 
in the act of abolishing. 

‘“* The principal advantage of the ap- 
prenticeship, however, accrues to) the 
negroes themselves. They are, in fact, 
placed in a condition of greater comfort 
than that of the peasantry of any civilized 
nation. 

“ For a very moderate amount of Ia- 
bour, leaving a large reserve of unre- 
stricted leisure, not only are the effective 
negroes, but the whole slave population, 
to be maintained by the proprictors during 
the apprenticeship. 

“The duty imposed upon them of 
working forty-five hours per week for their 
employer, secures them from the evils 
and vices of a vagrant and idle life; and, 
at the same time, the mutual dependence 
of the employer and the apprentice, ari- 
sing out of this limitation of the hours of 
compulsory labour, will lead necessarily 
to a system of voluntary contracts to 
work for wages. 

“ Those who objected to the system 
of apprenticeship, described it as enfor- 
cing work without wages, but overlooked 
or suppressed the fact—that wages, and 
those by no means inadequate, will be 
given to the apprenticed labourer in the 
form of maintenance and lodging, and 
other necessaries for himself, and also for 
those whom he would otherwise be 
bound to support.” 


This is, upon the whole, a candid 
statement. Truth is beginning to 
emerge from the violence of party 
and fanatical misrepresentation. 
There are various admissions here 
of the utmost moment to the right 
understanding of this momentous 
question. é' 

In the first place, it is admitted by 
the Treasury, that the negroes by 
the act are placed in a condition’ of 
“ greater comfort than the peasantry 
of any civilized nation.” 

Wherein does this extraordinary 
comfort, so superior to that of the 
labourers in any civilized country; 
consist ? The Treasury writer tells us; 
a few lines farther down,—“ Wages, 
and by no means inadequate, will’ 
be given to the apprenticed labourer’! 
in the form of maintenance; and’ 
lodgings, and other necessaries’ foro. 
himself, and those whom he would’ 
otherwise be bound to support.” 
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Now, this.“ maintenance, lodging, 
and other necessaries,” is to be, ‘in 
the same manner as ati present,’ the 
same and no greater to the appren- 
tices as it is to the negroes at the 

resent moment. Here, then, we 
oe the important fact admitted by 
Government, that the negroes are in 
“a condition of greater comfort than 
the peasantry of any civilized na- 
tion.” 

In the next place, when Govern- 
ment, at the dictation of their impe- 
rious masters, the ten-pounders, re- 
solved to break in upon this unpre- 
cedented state of rural comfort, what 
were the dangers which they ran? 
They have told us in the same pub- 
lication,—‘‘ It was absolutely neces- 
sary that some plan should be de- 
vised which should prevent the 
emancipated slave from relapsing in- 
to the condition of the savage, and 
prevent the loss to the West India 
proprietors, and to the trade and 
revenues of this country, which 
would necessarily ensue from an im- 
mediate and total cessation of the cul« 
tivation of West India produce.” 

Here, then, by the admission of 
the Government, was the condition 
of the negroes, and the perils at- 
tending the change. The negroes 
were “in a condition of greater 
comfort than the peasantry of any 
civilized nation,” and by emancipa- 
ting them, we incurred the hazard of 
“the emancipated slave relapsin 
into the condition of the savage, an 
of an immediate and total abolition 
of the cultivation of Colonial pro- 
duce.” 

Such being the previous condition 
of the people upon whom the expe- 
riment was to be made, and such 
the enormous perils with which it 
was. attended, was it the part, we 
confidently ask, of prudent states- 
men to incur so enormous a risk for 
an uncertain advantage? The gene- 
ral condition of the negroes being 
more comfortable than that ‘of the 
peasantry of any civilized country, 
surely the existing evils of their. si- 
tuation might have been obviated 
without the imminent, hazard, now 
admitted to exist, of their relapsing 
into the state of savages, and of, the 
nation being rendered insolvent by 
the immediate and total cessation of 


a produce from. which so: large.a, , 


portion of the public reyenue is de« 
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rived.;,'The,use;of the lash might 
have, been abolished, the holiday of 
Sunday. confirmed, their. testimony 
admitted, and right of holding pro- 
perty established ;—all the real vexa- 
tions of their condition, removed, 
without a measure of total and /im- 
mediate emancipation, fraught, on 
their own admission, with such enor- 
mous danger, not only to the mother 
country, but the objects of such in- 
considerate bounty. 

And what security does the mea- 
sure, in its other parts, afford against 
the occurrence of these. enormous 
dangers? A system of apprentice- 
ship is established: the labourers, 
for seven years, are to be compelled 
to work forty-five hours a-week for 
their master, and this obligation is to 
be enforced by taskmasters appoint- 
ed by Government. Let us consider 
these points in detail. 

“ The slaves,” says our author, 
“are to work for their master as ap- 
prentices forty-five hours a-week, in 
consideration of being provided with 
all the necessaries of life in the same 
manner as at present. By this ar- 
rangement the proprietors are pro- 
tected from the incalculable incon- 
venience and danger which would 
accrue from the uncontrolled indo- 
lence and vagrance of the negroes ; 
and a certain supply of labour is 
procured, which, although insufficient 
Jor the production of the amount of 
produce now exported from the Co- 
lonies, will probably prevent the ne- 
cessity of resorting to.the slave co- 
lonies of other countries, which 
would be a direct encouragement to 
the very system we are in the act. of 
abolishing.” 

Here, then, it is admitted that the 
proprietor is to. be compelled to 
maintain the negroes “as formerly,” 
in consideration. of -not. obtaining 
more than two-thirds of their former 
labour. That is, a dead loss of a 
third of the produce is to be impo- 
sed on the master, although his ‘ex- 
penses arising from the maintenance 
of the negroes is to remain “ the same 
as formerly.” ‘This dead loss, it is 
to be recollected, is wholly uncom- 
pensated ; for the L..20,000,000 is but 
a compensation, and a most inade- 

uate one, for the emancipation of 

e slayes. a 

The sum which Will be awarded 
under this gtant for each slave will 








be somewhat above L.20 over head. 
This is about a fourth part of the 
value of the slaves as an article of 
commerce, leaving nothing at all for 
the diminution of their produce. 
We have before us the returns from 
a slave estate in the West Indies, 
which puts this in the clearest light. 
The proprietors of that estate, which 
had 160 negroes on it, were lately 
obliged to purchase 40 more, for 
which they paid, with the land 
on which they were, L.4250; of 
which L.3400 was the value put on 
the slaves. For the whole two 
hundred they will, under Mr Stan- 
ley’s grant, get somewhat above 
L.4000 : being little more than what, 
two years before, they had been obli- 
ged to pay for a jifth part of their 
number. : The case, therefore, stands 
thus:—The owner of an estate in 
Great Britain is suddenly deprived 
of the cattle on his estate ; he is only 
allowed to work them for seven 
ears, so as to get two-thirds of the 
ormer produce from their labour ; 
but he is told, “ what cause have 
you to complain? No doubt you have 
lost a third of your produce, but you 
have got a fourth part of the value 
of your cattle, and you are, if any 
thing, too well compensated.” This 
is the equity and justice of the abo- 
litionists.* 

All this proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that two-thirds of the former 
produce will be obtained from the 
negroes when working as appren- 
tices. But this is a view of the case 
which cannot, we fear, be entertain- 
ed. If the habits of indolence and 
the unsettled disposition which being 
80 long idle every week will produce, 
are taken into account, we are much 
afraid they will not work so as to 
produce one-third of their former 
produce. We know that this is the 
calculation upon which the owners 
of estates in the best regulated West 
India islands, St Vincent’s in parti- 
cular, are proceeding. If this calcu- 
lation should turn out generally ac- 
curate, it will occasion a decline in 
British produce to the amount of 
300,000,000 pounds of sugar annual- 
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ly, worth at least L.4,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

Our author tells us that the pro- 
prietors, during the seven years of 
the apprenticeship, “ will be able, not 
only to make such laws and police 
regulations as the communities may 
require, but also to train up the negro 
in habits of voluntary industry, and 
to fit him for the duties of a free 
citizen, which he will eventually 
have to perform.” 

The word “apprenticeship” seems 
to have turned the heads of Mini- 
sters. Because that is the usual 
term of education for a smith, a 
tailor, or a mechanic, in a country 
already civilized, therefore, they 
take for granted that it is all that is 
required to make an orderly free- 
man of a slave. The West India 
proprietors, with the aid of the half- 
pay officers, who are to act as task- 
masters, and the missionary priests, 
are to mould the slaves into free- 
men in seven years. No matter al- 
though the negroes in Africa, in the 
finest climate, with the richest soil, 
and, besides, the greatest navigable 
rivers in the world, have not been 
able to effect this transformation in 
six thousand years; no matter though 
it never could be attempted, though 
often thought of, in Greece and 
Rome, though both lived through 
five hundred years of civilisation 
and refinement, and, under the Em- 
pire, five hundred thousand soldiers 
were arrayed to stifle a servile in- 
surrection ; no matter though slavery 
is still prevalent in the East, though 
civilisation and artificial wants have 
existed there since the Tower of 
Babel rose on the plain of Shinar ; 
no matter though it slowly and safely 
expired in Great Britain and France, 
during a long decline of three cen- 
turies, only closed in the land of 
Bacon and Milton within this half 
century; no matter though it still 
exists in one half of Europe, and 
among the nation who subdued 
Napoleon, the conqueror of the civi- 
lized world; still it is to be effectu- 
ally and securely abolished in the 
West Indies in seven years ! 





* We feel as strongly as any man the immeasurable difference, morally speaking, 
between human labourers and the cattle on an estate. We use this illustration only 
because no other can give a clear idea of the pecuniary loss inflicted on the planters, 
whom inexorable Acts of Parliament have forced to substitute the labour of slaves 


for that of the inferior animals. 
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How this is to be done we are not 
told either by the Statute-book or 
our author. But he tells us that, 


** As a material feature in the case, 
to superintend the due execution of 
the proposed system, and to ensure to 
the masters and apprentices a fair and 
impartial administration of the laws 
which regulate their mutual relations, a 
body of gentlemen will be sent from this 
country, to act as special magistrates, 
unconnected with local prejudices, inde- 
pendent of colonial influence, whose pre- 
sence, dispersed as they will be through- 
out the islands, cannot but give confi- 
dence to all classes, inspire a feeling of 
increased connexion with the mother 
country, and of secure participation in 
the impartial administration of the law.” 

Now, under these new taskmas- 
ters, thus sent out at an expense of 
above L.300,000 a-year to the mo- 
ther country, one of two effects must 
take place. Either the new overseers 
will compel them to work, during 
the seven years, their 45 hours a- 
week, or they will not. If they do, 
the condition of the slaves will be 
just the same as before; with this 
difference, that they are allowed to 
be idle one-third of their time, and 
diminish their produce by a third. 
If they do not, the slave will relapse 
into the a e state, bare raw 84 
vagrancy will generally prevail, an 
the fears of the Treasury will be re- 
alized by the islands gradually cea- 
sing to export any produce. 

And let it not be imagined that 
the reduction of a third, or two- 
thirds, the quantity of the negroes’ 
labour, and consequently of their 
produce, is to be a clear benefit 
to themselves, of which their mas- 
ters will be obliged to bear all the 
burden. The consequences must fall 
with unmitigated severity upon the 
poor negroes themselves. Their mas- 
ters will never be able, under stich a 
diminution of their produce, to main- 
tain these people in thestate of super- 
abundant comfort in which they now 
confessedly ate. The supplies annu- 
ally sent out from this country must 
be diminished, or reduced in qua- 
lity; the labourer must share in the 
consequences of the diminished 
fruits of his toil. The West India 
hegroes will not long remain in a 
state of “ comfort superior to the 
peasantry of any civilized country.” 
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No human power can extract out of 
an impoverished and insolvent class 
of proprietors, with a declining in- 
come and produce, the same ample 
supplies which they now receive. The 
result, therefore, must be, that the 
poor negroes will lose the substan- 
tial comforts which they now enjoy, 
and will not obtain the oncrny' of 
civilisation, which are vainly held 
out to their grasp, but which centu- 
ries must elapse before they are 
qualified to enjoy. 

And what is to come of the West 
Indies, when the “~~ period of 
seven years has expired, and the 
negroes, after their brief tuition un- 
der British taskmasters and Metho- 
dist preachers, are suddenly admit- 
ted to a state of freedom ? Will they 
work at all? Do they work in St 
Domingo? That island, which, in 
1789, exported 180,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, now does not export a 
single pound. Do they work in 
their native seats in Africa? If they 
do, what has chained that country 
for six thousand years, for ages be- 
fore a plough was seen in Europe, to 
an undeviating savage state? The 
thing is obviously out of the ques- 
tion. Ministers never look forward 
to the termination of the apprentice- 
ship. There is not a man in exist- 
ence, acquainted with history, who 
really believes, whatever they may 
say for party purposes, that cultiva- 
tion, or industry, or happiness, can 
exist in the West Indies after the 
fatal era of unconditional emancipa- 
tion has commenced. 

And even during thé seven years, 
is it likely that the condition of 
the negroes will be ameliorated by 
the substitution of Government 
taskmastets for the rule of their 
own masters? We have read that the 
taskmasters, whose seVerities drove 


. the children of Isfael out of the 


house of bondagé, were Pharaohs 
overseers. The condition of slaves 
subjected to the discipline of sala- 
tied masters, is necessarily worse 
than that of these who are under the 
rule of their masters, for this plain 
reason, that interest restrains the 
hand of cruelty in the one case, and 
not in the other. Supposing the 
master to be as heartless and barba- 
rous as possible, still he will restrain 
his. hand, from a sense of self-inte- 
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rest; from the dread of losing a work- 
man worth eighty pounds. He will 
spare his slave on the same principle 
on which he spares. his horse or his 
heifer, from a desire to husband his 
property, If the English children 
had been the property of the manu- 
facturers who employ them, they 
never would have been subjected to a 
process of slow torture whichreduces 
the average of human life to seven 
years. If the Irish poor had been the 
slavesof the agitators, they never, for 
their own sakes, would have pur- 
sued a system which spread starva- 
tion, and murder, and robbery, 
through a wasted realm. It is the 
severing of the poor from the pecu- 
niary interests of the rich, that is 
the great evil which counterbalances 
all the blessings of freedom; it is 
the binding them together by an in- 
dissoluble tie, which is the signal 
advantage that alleviates the evils 
of slavery, and renders it, in rude 

riods of society, the only form 
in which the labouring poor can 
be secured in the first of blessings, 
protection and subsistence. But the 
apes Government overseers can 

ve no interest in the slaves; by 
destroying them, or driving them to 
the woods, they will diminish their 
own trouble, without injuring their 
own property. The proposed Govern- 
ment system for the management of 
the slaves during the apprenticeship, 
will subject them to the rigours of 
slavery, without its advantages, and 
terminate in giving them the destitu- 
tion of freedom without its blessings. 

The fact of the West India pro- 
prietors having generally acquiesced 
in the measure of Government, and 
testified their willingness to carry it 
into effect, is no proof whatever that 
it is not fraught, in its ultimate con- 
sequences, with the utmost peril to 
the nation, the slaves, and them- 
selves. The fact is, they were 
reduced to such a state of despair 
by the prospect of unconditional 
emancipation, that the grant of twen- 
iy millions, though not a tithe of 
their eventual losses, was an unlooked 
for, and therefore thankfully accept- 
ed,,, boon, When men ,are, ship- 
wrecked, they will willingly ‘take 
their lives, even at the expense of 
all their property ;—when insolvency 
stares a merchant in the. face, he 
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will gladly catch, at the, strawof a 
few thousand pounds, The prospect 
of the twenty millions, afforded a re- 
lief, for a year or two, to the West 
India proprietors ; and they were in 
no condition to forego the advantage 
by declining to join in the measure. 
All the greatest measures of spolia- 
tion on record were carried, in Jike 
manner, with the consent of ,those 
who were to be their victims. The 
clergy in France made a gift of their 
property to the nation, under the 
solemn guarantee (how well kept!) 
of protection ;—the abbots all sur- 
rendered their estatesto Henry VIIL; 
—the confiscation of two-thirds of 
their stock, in 1797, was, after five 
years of starvation on paper money, 
hailed as a boon by the holders of 
French stock, because Government 
promised to pay the interest on the 
remaining third in specie. A certain 
degree of previous misery and sus- 
pense will make men acquiesce in 
any given amount of injury. Death 
itself is a relief to the criminal who 
has been agonized by alternate hopes 
and fears for weeks: the passenger, 
with the pistol at his throat, gladly 
parts with his purse. Should the 
disastrous era of the confiscation of 
the English funds arrive in our time, 
we venture to prophesy, that pre- 
vious suspense and anxiety will have 
so thoroughly subdued its holders, 
that the dreadful step will excite lit- 
tle or no attention. 

There is only one comfort in this 
wretched concatenation of fanati- 
cism, precipitance, and weakness, 
on the part of the ten-pounders and 
our rulers; and that is, that in conse- 
quence of this prodigious experi- 
ment — West India labour, the 
price of sugar will rise to such a 
degree, as in some measure to com- 

nsate the sugar colonies for their 
njuries, and throw part of the loss 
arising from the absurd measure 
upon the right shoulders. Sugar, 
before the project was broached, 
varied in price from 49s. to 53s. the 
cwt.: it now runs from 59s. to 64s. 
Taking the medium of these num- 
bers, and supposing that it has risen 
from 50s, to 60s, a-hundred-weight, 
that has already inflicted a tax on 
the nation of above two millions a- 
year. . For there are, by the, Parlia- 


mentary returns, about 4,500,000 
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hundred-weight of sugar, produced 
from the British ‘slave’ colonies,* 
is consumed in Great Britain ; anda 
rise of ten shillings on each hundred- 
weight is just L.2,250,000.. Add to 
this the million a-year which must 
be laid on to meet the interest of the 
L.20,000,000 to be borrowed for the 
indemnity ; and we have L.3,250,000 
yearly already fixed round the necks 
of the British public for their West 
India transports. We know it is the 
opinion of the most experienced 
West India merchants, that, before 
long, sugar will be at 75s. a-hundred- 
weight, and that it will sustain that 
high price for a very long period. 
Nor is this surprising ; for the British 
slave colonies produce nearly half 
the sugar which is raised on the 
globe ;} and if the sum-total of their 
production is diminished a third, or 
a half, by the emancipation of the 
slaves, a long course of years must 
elapse before the other slave colonies 
of the globe or the East India cul- 
tivators can, even by the greatest 
exertion, supply the deficiency. But 
if sugar rises. to 70s. even a-hun- 
dred-weight, the burden thus impo- 
sed on the public will be L.4,500,000 
yearly,which, added totheL.1,000,000 
required for the compensation, will 
be L.5,500,000 annually ; a sum con- 
siderably more than double the amount 
of the house and window tax, which 
are felt as so oppressive. 

And for what purpose is this enor- 
mous burden to be imposed on the 
British public? Is it to ameliorate 
the condition of the West India ne- 
groes ? If it were, we should be the 
last to object to it; for nothing cal- 
culated really to ameliorate the con- 
dition of that unhappy class shall lack 


our warmest support. Buthow stands - 


the fact ? Government themselves tell 
us they are in a state of greater com- 
fort‘than the peasantry of any civi- 
lized country. The slaves in many 
of ‘the Colonies have rejected the 
proffered boon, upon the ground that 
tley-will never be able to maintain 
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their infants; sick‘and aged, from 
which ‘at present they are exempted. 
For what earthly purpose, then, is 
this perilous experiment to be made 
on persons at present in so comfort- 
able a state, and this immense addi-« 
tion to be made 'to the burdens of a 
nation already so heavily taxed? 
Simply to satisfy the clamours of a 
set of men and women, totally desti- 
tute of information, misled by fac- 
tion, and incapable of forming a ra- 
tional opinion on the subject, but 
whom the Reform Bill has neverthe- 
less raised into ruinous legislatorial 
authority. 

But by far the worst and most 
deplorable consequence of the mea- 
sure remains still to be noticed, It 
is now too clearly demonstrated that 
the well-meant measures adopted by 
Mr Wilberforce and his able and 
illustrious friends, for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, have not, uponthe 
whole, diminished the horrors of that 
infamous traffic ; that the number of 
slaves who annually cross the Atlan- 
tic has risen from 50,000, the num- 
ber in 1789, to the dreadful amount 
of 200,000, in 1880; and that, instead 
of being conveyed across the ocean 
by Liverpool merchants, in vessels 
which were, amidst much suffering, 
eee gene speaking, well adapt- 
ed for the purpose, they are cram- 
med into smuggling luggers, in places 
where they can hardly breathe, and 
thrown overboard by hundreds, 
whenever chase is given by a British 
cruiser.|} Would that the British Le- 
gislature had possessed the powers of 
Omnipotence to stifle this accursed 
traffic over the whole earth, as they 
did in the British possessions! But 
dreadful. as has been the addition 
thus made by partial information, and 
praiseworthy but inadequate huma- 
nity, to the sum-total of human sufier- 
ing, it is mething compared to the fear- 
ful increase which it is, to all appear- 
ance, destined to receive from: this 
last acbofinfatuated benevolence. To 
supply the great vacuum -eccasion- 





“* Parliament Paper, Nos. 319, 820, and 327. 1838: ” iii bus ,101 


farnish 450,000,000. 
$ They amount to 2,400,000 a-year. 


(PAH! Pap? 1888. 


ff See Mr Macqueen’s article on’ the West Indies; September 1833, a treatise 


which-contains more’ sound views, valuable information, and practi 


cal’ sagacity on 


the Colonial world, than any publication yet laid before the British public. 
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ed by the vast diminution of Colo- 
nial produce in the British emanci- 
pated Colonies, preparations are 
making on the greatest scale for in- 
creasing the importation of slaves 
inte Cuba, Brazil, and the other 
slave colonies of the world. The 
slave merchants of Cadiz, the Ha- 
vanna, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, are 
in the highest state of exultation at 
the insane suicidal act of the British 
Government; and preparing to 
double and quadruple their annual 
importations, to supply the gap. 
From the information we have re< 
ceived, we have reason to believe 
the annual importation will rise to 
250,000, or even 300,000, soon after 
the effects of the British measure are 
fully developed. Thus, by the in- 
sane measure of disturbing the con- 
dition of the native and fixed negro 
population in the British islands, a 
population with whom the horrors of 
the transit are over, and who are 
admitted to be “ in a more comfort- 
able state than the peasantry of any 
civilized country,” we will, it is to be 
feared, double the number ofwretches 
who are annually torn from their 
families on the banks of the Senegal 
and the Niger; and at the time when 
the once happy negro villages in the 
British islands are relapsing, as in St 
Domingo, into the indolence and 
anarchy of savage life, and the tiger 
and panther are gradually resuming 
their dominion over the once smiling 
plantations of.those splendid colo- 
nies, the solitude of the Atlantic will 
be disturbed by the increasing 
shrieks of drowning captives, chased 
too late by British cruisers, and the 
fields of Brazil resound with the lash 
and the cries of suffering troops of 
captives, to whom seven years is the 
average of life assigned by their 
hard-hearted overseers. Such is po- 
litical fanaticism. 

One thing is perfectly clear, that 
unless the abolitionists are resolved 
to stop short mid-way in their work, 
and encourage slavery in the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, after ha- 
ving extinguished it in the British, 
they must concur in a law next 
Session, prohibiting, or loading with 
a heavy duty, the importation of 
sugar, the growth of slave colonies, 
into the British Isles. To expose 
the British planter, who is left to 
struggle with his apprentices or his 
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free labourers, te a competition with 
the planters of Cuba and Brazil, 
who are annually importing thou- 
sands of slaves, would be the most 
frightful injustice to our own sub- 
jects, and the most savage bounty 
upon the increase of the slave trade, 
in its worst form, by the Colonists 
of other countries, Our author ad- 
mits that this would be “a direct 
encouragement to the very system 
we are in the act of abolishing,” We 
confidently anticipate, therefore, if 
their professions of humanity have 
any foundation, the most cordial 
support from the whole body of the 
abolitionists to such a duty on fo- 
reign slave sugar ; and if the price of 
a necessary article is raised in con- 
sequence, let them look for relief to 
the Government which, though fully 
warned of the consequences of its 
actions, put the country in the alter- 
native of supporting the slavery of 
other countries at the expense of our 
own subjects, or imposing a bur- 
densome and unnecessary tax upon 
an already suffering and highly taxed 
people. 


Our limits will permit only a very 
limited discussion on the renewal of 
the East India Charter. The changes 
introduced by Ministers have been 
thus summed up by our Author :— 


“ The measure introduced by the Mi- 
nisters for the solution of the questions, 
with some slight modifications, was adopt- 
ed by Parliament.—The trade with 
China has been thrown open. 

“The long and complicated account 
between Commerce and Territory has 
been settled by a compromise, the advan- 
tege of which is shewn by its having been 
approved of by moderate men on both 
sides, 

‘* A litigation, which must have lasted 
for years, and which never could have 
ended in a satisfactory adjudication, and 
during the pending of which it would 
have been impossible to have intrusted 
the Company with any political functions, 
has thus been averted. The Proprietors 
of India Stock have become creditors of 
the nation which is placed under their 
care. They will henceforth have a strong 
interest to improve its revenues: they 
can improve its revenues only by exert- 
ing their power for the maintenance of 
order and the encouragement of industry. 

“ The anomalous and pernicious union 
of imperial and economical functions in 
one body is at an end. 
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“India is thrown open to European 
enterprise, and European capital.” 

In one respect the measure intro- 
duced by the Government is deser- 
ving of the highest praise. The con- 
tinuing of the government and patro- 
nage of the East Indies in the India 
Company, was a measure of the ut- 
most wisdom, calculated to secure 
to India the same beneficent go- 
vernment which it now enjoys, and 
to diminish the numerous dangers 
with which the throwing open the 
country to all the inhabitants of this 
country might be expected to be at- 
tended. In every other respect, 
however, the measure was most in- 
jurious, and has laid the foundation 
of inestimable difficulties in Indian 
administration. 

In the first place, the state of the 
East Indian Finances, as it is settled 
by this measure, is calculated to 
awaken the most gloomy presenti- 
ments, This matter has been eluci- 
dated by repeated and able Parlia- 
mentary reports, and they put in 
the clearest light the extreme dan- 
ger of the measure now adopted by 
Government. 

1. Notwithstanding the unparal- 
leled success with which our Indian 
wars have been attended, and the 


immense increase of the subject 
territory which has, during that pe- 
riod, arisen, our Indian Empire has 
never yet been able to make its in- 
come cover its expenditure. Like 
other conquering States, expenses 
and embarrassments have been 
found to increase with the extension 
of the frontier; and although the 
revenue has by successive acquisi- 
tions been raised up to L.22,500,000 
a-year, still it never has and does 
not yet equal the annual and una- 
voidable expenses. 

The constant and + pet defi- 
ciency has been made up in two 
ways. First, the Company have con- 
tracted a debt of L.47,700,000, whose 
annual charge is L.2,116,000;* and 
second, a large sufn, amounting to 
about L.1,000,000 a-year, has been 
drawn from the profits of the China 
trade, to meet the extra expenses of 
the territorial possessions, amount~ 
ing in all to L.17,000,000.} 

Farther, this deficiency has not 
arisen from mere waste or extrava- 
gance; for the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee —— by his Majesty’s 

resent Ministers, have reported as 
ollows, after taking into view all 
possible deductions in the expendi- 
ture :— 


Probable deficiency of Indian Revenue in 1834 


to meet charges in India, 


Bond debt in England, . 


Annual deficit, P : 


Now, from tiie revenue applicable 
to the East India expenses is to be 
deducted in future, the L.1,000,000 
hitherto drawn from the China trade; 
and there is to be added the 
L.630,000 a-year, as dividend to the 


Probable loss as before, 


Add rent charge in lieu of profits, . ‘ 
And profits of China trade lost, A 


Total annual deficiency, 


Now we hold it utterly impossible 
that the Indian Empire can long hold 
together under an annual deficiency 


7 s . . 


L.827,000 
113,300 





L.940,300t 


proprietors of stock, which is laid as 
a rent charge on India, instead of 
being drawn from the profits of their 
China trade. The amount, therefore, 
will stand thus :— 


L.940,300 
630,000 
1,000,000 





. L,2,570,300 


of two millions and a half, or above 
a tenth of the annual expenditure. 
No Empire in the world was ever 





* Parliamentary Report, 30th June, 1831, p. 172. rie 

+ Parliamentary Paper, Tbid.—In the appendix to the Report, in 1812, it is 
stated at L.12,000,000. But the deficiency to the amount of seventeen millions is 
admitted by Mr Grant in his letter, 12th February, 1833. 


¢ Minutes of Evidence, 1831, p. 173. 
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able to stagger on beyond a short 
time under such a load. The natu- 
ral accumulation of interest on such 
an excess must speedily land them 
in the gulf of insolvency. And this, 
it is to be recollected, is the financial 
state of the Indian Empire, in a pe- 
riod of profound peace, with a hun- 
dred millions of men beneath our 
sway, and after the acquisitions made 
by the most successful wars record- 
ed in history. All that cannot be 
expected to continue—the evil days 
will come—checkered fortune must 
await us, and if this is our financial 
condition in the heyday of prospe- 
rity, what may it be expected to be 
in the inevitable periods of disas- 
ter? When the Whig Ministry cut 
off from the Indian Government the 
China trade, and laid on its provinces 
the burden of the dividends on the 
Company’s commercial stock, they 
consigned it to inevitable ultimate 
insolvency. 

2. In the next place, the termina- 
tion of the commercial transactions 
of the East India Company will in 
the end, we fear, bring the East In- 
dia Company under the direct con- 
trol of the British freeholdeis. Hi- 
therto the enormous commercial 
transactions of the Company, amount- 
ing to L.478,000,000 since the re- 
newal of the charter in 1814, have 
rendered any serious control over 
their proceedings, even by the Bri- 
tish Government, impossible. But 
when all these immense transactions 
are terminated, and the Company is 
a mere body drawing L.630,000 a- 
year from the territorial revenues of 
India, it is easy to see that this state 
of independence cannot continue. 
British legislation—direct British le- 
gislation—will commence in India; 
the passions and prejudices of the 
ten-pounders will be extended to the 
sable multitudes of Hindostan; and 
when once that period begins, it is 
not difficult to foresee what must 
speedily be the result, by what we 
see they have recently done for the 
West Indies. The religious prepos- 
sessions and “ ignorant impatience” 
of this multitude of British legislators 
are especially to be dreaded: if once 
they begin to trench upon the equally 
inveterate and equally ignorant pre- 
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judices of the Hindoos, our Indian 


empire is irrevocably lost. Inca- 
pable of appreciating the necessity 
of proceeding with the most cautious 
steps in the great work of Indian in- 
struction in religious truth, they will, 
in the true spirit of democratic des- 
potism, insistupon forcing the Chris. 
tian faith at once upon the Hindoos, 
as they have fereed emancipation at 
once on the West India Negroes, In 
the history of mankind, no multitude 
of men, practically governing the 
state, ever yet maintained their do-« 
minion for any length of time over 
another multitude, even in the clo- 
sest state of juxtaposition : the ten- 
pounders and followers of Brama, 
with eight thousand miles of ocean 
rolling between them, are not desti- 
ned to form an exception to the rule. 

3. Our author observes, “ That 
every office under the Company has 
been thrown open to every British 
subject, without distinction of colour, 
descent, caste, or religion.”* This is 
another part of the Ministerial plan 
fraught with the utmost peril to our 
Indian possessions. If British sub- 
jects of every description, religion, 
and caste, are to be equally eligible 
to every office in India, it is easy to 
foretell what a strange and hetero- 
geneous mixture must speedily arise. 
The influx of English settlers of 
every description, full of the demo- 
cratic ideas so prevalent in the mo- 
ther country, into the great towns of 
India, is evidently a change fraught 
with the utmost peril, in a region 
composed of such extraordinary ma- 
terials, and held by so frail a tenure, 
as our Indian possessions. When 
Buckinghams and Cobbetts are to be 
found in every town, where will be 
our Indian empire? In whatever light, 
in short, the change is viewed, whe- 
ther with reference to finance, legis- 
lation, or internal security, it was 
equally uncalled for, and is equally 
fraught with danger. 

And what is the advantage to be 
gained to counterbalance these evi- 
dent perils? None that we can see, 
except to gratify the ten-pounders 
of the great commercial towns in the 
mother state. The trade to India and 
China, it is said, will be thrown open. 
As to the India trade, it is already 





* Pp. 


22. 
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open ; and as to that to China, it has 
been repeatedly shown, and we de- 
monéstrated in a late Number,* that 
so far from the country being taxed 
in the form of the price of tea from 
the effect of the monopoly, tea has 
been sold cheaper at the East India 
sales in Leadenhall Street, than by 
the free traders in any other part of 
the world, on an average of the con- 
sular returns for the last ten years. 
We lay an immense burden on India 
therefore, and incur an evident ha- 
zard, for no object whatever. 

But even if the monopoly had cost 
the nation L.2,000,000 annually, in 
the form of the enhanced price of 
tea, as it in reality costs it nothing, 
still what will the Edinburgh Review 
and the advocates of cheap colonial 
produce say to the L.5,500,000, fixed 
on the nation in the form of enhan- 
ced price of sugar and taxes, for no 
earthly purpose but to increase the 
foreign slave trade,and spread misery 
and discontent through our now 
happy West India subjects ? It hap- 
pens, by a singular coincidence, that 
at the very time when Ministers are 
endangering our splendid empire in 
the East, by fixing additional burdens 
on the Indian population, they are 
ruining our noble West Indian cole- 
nies by measures calculated, without 
doing them the slightest good, to 
impose a tax, nearly three times the 
amount of that at which they estima- 
ted the Chinese monopoly on the 
mother country. 

4. Lastly, the annihilation of the 
East India Company asa trading body, 
necessarily draws with it the obli- 
gation to indemnify it for the stock 
thus rendered useless by the change. 
When the Company, as a commercial 
establishment, “ ceased to exist,” in 
Napoleon’s phraseology, the Govern- 
ment imposed a burden of eight or 
ten millions sterling on the mother 
country. The East India Company 
value their stock at L.11,000,000 in 
forts, stores, ships, goods, &c.: sup- 
posing it reduced to L.10,000,000, 
still this great burden must, in one 
form or another, ultimately be borne 
by Great Britain, or its Indian pos- 
sessions: Every one can judge whe- 
ther our finances are in a condition 
to bear such an addition to their 
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overwhelming amount. . Disguise it, 
however, as they may, this burden 
must ultimately result from the mea- 
sure; and whether it is laid on the 
territorial revenue of India or Great 
Britain, the result must be equally 
unfortunate. 

One deplorable result of the ap- 
proaching extinction of the East In- 
dia Company, is to be found in the 
alarming bankruptcies which have 
recently struck such a panic through 
the Eastern world, ag spread so far 
and wide misery and ruin through 
the bosom of once opulent and re= 
spectable families. People ask what 
has caused such houses as M‘Intosh 
and Co., or Colvin and Co., to fail at 
Calcutta, when they rode triumphant 
through the dreadful gale of Decem- 
ber, 1825? Need it be wondered 
at, when a Company whose com- 
mercial transactions for the last 
nineteen years, have amounted to 
L.478,000,000, is approaching its ter- 
mination. Suppose the Bank of Eng- 
land was to cease to exist, what a 
series of bankruptcies would arise 
from the winding up of so vast a 
concern! Such, in a tenfold greater 
degree, has been the result of the 
approaching winding up of the East 
india Company concerns in the East. 
Every man of sense in India saw, 
from the passing of the Reform Bill, 
that the dissolution of the Company 
was at-hand; that it would never 
survive the termination of the char- 
ter. Thence arose a general anxiety 


‘as to the future ; a distrust of invest- 


ments, a desire to call in funds of 
every description, which rapidly 
produced the general pressure which 
brought down the greatest and most 
respectable commercial establish- 
ments of Calcutta. The evil, we fear, 
is not destined to stop there ; it will 
gradually spread from the extremi- 
ties to the heart of the empire. They 
were the first to fall before the re- 
volutionary tempest, which now 
whistles through the empire, just as 
the external leaves and branches are 
torn from an oak before the great 
arms are crushed off which spring 
from the heart, and are coeval with 
its first growth. 


The internal policy of Government 





* East India Question, May, 1833, p. 801. 
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has undergone an obvious improve- 
ment since the Reform Bill was past. 
Agitation being no longer a desirable 
auxiliary has been discarded for the 
time ; the Government journals have 
not recently recommended the brick- 
bat and bludgeon; Bristol has not 
in been consigned to the flames ; 
ottingham has not again been burnt 
by a lawless rabble ; Lord John Rus- 
sel has not lately corresponded with 
Political Unions: the days of anar- 
chy and disorder have been suspend- 
ed. The effects of such measures as 
Ministers pursued for the first 
eighteen months after their accession 
to office are well described by our 
author: it is consoling to see how 
clearly the Treasury writers now 
perceive the effects of agitation, and 
the measures they pursued with such 
reckless ambition, upon the great 
sources of public prosperity. 


“ The fluctuations of Commerce are, 
to this extent, under the control of 
Government. The wisest government 
cannot raise it to immediate prosperity, 
but the weakest has power to injure or 
destroy it. It may suffer under good 
government, but cannot long prosper un- 
der bad; and in the absence of govern- 
ment, must perish. Though this, per- 
haps, is not often distinctly stated by 
commercial men, it is felt by them; and 
hence arises the sensibility of commerce 
to the conduct of government, even when 
not directly affected by it. The manufac- 
turers of Lille were not directly affected 
by the Revojution of 1830, but their 
works ceased within four days after the 
news arrived. Lille was perfectly tran- 
quil, but their confidence, in the future 
prevalence of law over violence, was im- 
paired. And thus, it will always be found 
that whenever men’s reliance on the stabi- 
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lity of the institutions of their country is 
shaken, the first proof of its being shaken 
is the depression of trade. Some of the 
most alarming periods of English history 
have occurred during the last three years.” 

He then goes on to quote a num- 
ber of tables, from which it evidently 
appears, that trade, which was ina 
state of extreme depression during 
the Reform agitation, is sensibly re- 
viving. In particular, the declared 
value of our exports of British ma- 
nufacture in the half year ending 5th 
July, 1832, and 5th July, 1833, exhibits 
a marked increase in the latter pe- 
riod.* 

This increase, however, so far 
from arguing any thing in favour of 
the system of the Revolutionists, is 
the strongest corroboration of the 
Conservative principles which we 
have all along maintained. Every 
person must have perceived, that 
during the last session of Parliament, 
so far as the internal interests of 
Great Britain are concerned, a drag 
was puton the wheels of Revolution: 
the demon of misrule was turned 
into the colonies, and during his ab- 
sence the mother country obtained 
a respite. Instantly the healing 
powers of nature spread their bless- 
ings at home, and the frightful 
wounds occasioned by the anarchy 
and agitation of former years began 
to heal. Let Ministers read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest. the in- 
structive lesson. Awakened, at the 
eleventh hour, to a perception of the 
ruinous effects of the revolutionary 
excitement which they so sedulously 
nourished, let them continue to stifle 
the voice of agitation wherever it 
appears; and abandon that ruinous 
system of arraying the lower orders 
































| DECLARED VALUE OF THE EXPORTS, 
* ARTICLES OF BRITISH PRODUCE! In the Month ended In the Half-Year ended 
AND MANUFACTURES. 5th July 5th July 
1832. 1833. -| 1832. 1833. 
a . a fo ee 
[coats we 25,570 | 30,048 | 113,510 | 108,816 
Cotton Manufaciures ’ 977,537 | 2,069,748 | 6,589,877 7,952,523 
Yarn. ‘ ‘ | 372,407 487,710 2,244,031 | 2,289,472 
Linen Manufactures . ’ | 146,565 167,316 888,424 | 1,102,640 
Silk Manufactures. . | 41,030 69,491 | 298,155 | 395,002 
Woollen Manufactures . | 621,091 | 767,433 | 2,906,606 3,392,929 
| | — 
Total Customs’ Duties. | a, 
Gross Receipt of Duties. | 1,580,076 | 1,553,002 | 9,186,068 | 9,081,207 
Nett Receipt of Ditto . | 1,482,329 | 1,500,988 | 8,505,738 | 8,661,522 
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against the higher, which they so 
long and strenuously followed. But 
let them not take credit to their mea- 
sures as having occasioned this re- 
turning gleam of prosperity. It is 
theirabandonment ; itis the approach 
to Conservative principles which has 
accomplished the auspicious change : 
it was when they were execrated 
by their valued allies the Political 
Unions, and abuse, instead of com- 
pliment, was bandied between them, 
that commerce and industry began 
to revive. Their own experience 
may now teach them, what we have 
all along affirmed, that the conduct 
of these Revolutionists affords a cer- 
tain criterion whereby to judge when 
they are pursuing the wrong, and 
when the right path. When they are 
praised by their former allies, they 
are producing mischief; when they 
are blamed, they are in the highway 
to repair it. 

On one point of the internal policy 
of Ministers, however, their finance 
measures, we cannot concur in the 

raises bestowed by our author. 

rom a table given by him, it appears 
that, since the present Ministers 
came into office, taxes have been re- 
duced to the amount of no less than 
L.3,335,000 a-year.* Now, the whole 
assessed taxes (House and Window) 
are only L.2,400,000 a-year; so that 
they have repealed already a million 
more than the assessed taxes. It is 
impossible to conceive any statement 
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which more convincingly demon- 
strates the erroneous views on which 
Ministers proceed in this particular, 
or the weakness with which they 
yield, not to general views of policy 
or justice, but absurd dogmas in po- 
litical economy, and the clamour of 
particular bodies of men. Let the 
reader cast his eyes on the table be- 
low, and say from which of the articles 
relieved from taxation he has expe- 
rienced any, the slightest relief. It 
is acommon complaint in the metro- 
polis that coals are as dear as they 
were, though the nation has lost 
L.900,000 a-year on the duty former- 
ly levied on them. Candles formerly 
brought in L.500,000 a-year ; the re- 
duced price will save an ordinary 
gentleman’s family three or four 
shillings a-year. Soap, from a reduc. 
tion of L.593,000 a-year, has fallen 
just a half-penny a-pound, which, on 
the annual consumption of an ordi- 
nary family, will amount to four-and- 
sixpence or five shillings.—The duty 
is taken off tiles, and rhubarb pills, 
and castor oil! In the name of com- 
mon sense, what is the meaning of 
all this? Who is the better of such 
reductions? Our author says a 
convincing proof of the propriety 
of taking off the duty on tiles is to 
be found in this, that the “ Stafford- 
shire tile manufacturers had peti- 
tioned Parliament for its removal!” 
Why, if you are to listen to the ap- 
plications of the dealers in articles 





Printed Goods, 
Coals and Slates, : 

Candles, . ‘ ° . 
Hemp, Drugs, &c. F 7 


Deduct Impost on Cotton Wool, . ° 


* Relief from Taxation in 1831 and 1832. 


L.550,000 
900,000 
500,000 
140,000 


. ° 
. . . . 
2 . ° e Ad 


L.2,090,000 
300,000 


Total Relief, ° . L. 1,790,000 


Further relief, effected during the present Session :— 


Tiles, ° ° ° ° : 
Marine Insurances, ° ‘ 
Advertisements, a ‘ 
Assessed Taxes and Farming Stock, 


Cotton Wool, ° e . 
Soap, . . . : ‘ 


. . 137,000 
100,000 

. . 75,000 
° . 440,000 
300,000 

: 593,000 


L. 1,545,000 
1,790,000 


L.3,335,000 


In 1833, . . . 
In 1831-32, 
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taxed, there would soon not a direct 
tax remain in Great Britain, Was 
the public suffering under any of 
these taxes? Have they gained any 
thing by their removal? Three-fourths 
of the tax, in most cases, has gone 
into the pockets of the manufactu- 
rers,and the public have experienced 
no sensible benefit. In like manner, 
the duty on the owners of houses 
below L.18 has been lowered. Why 
was this exemption given to this, and 
no other class? The influence of the 
ten-pounders, the cloven foot, is but 
too apparent. 

Now, let it be recollected, that if 
Ministers had not gone into these 
ridiculous reductions, they might 
have taken off the whole house-tax, 
the whole window-tax, and the 
whole duty on calicoes and candles ; 
the only existing reductions from 
which the slightest benefit has been 
experienced. And what a prodigious 
relief to the most industrious and 
meritorious class of the community 
would that have been! What a boon 
to the poorest class, in the increa- 
sed demand for labour which would 
instantly have arisen from the in- 
‘creased demands of their superi- 
ors ! 

Herein lies the enormous error of 
Ministers and the political. econo- 
mists on this subject. They con- 
stantly suppose that no taxes affect 
the poor, excepting those which are 
laid on the articles which they con- 
sume. Our author has fallen into 
this delusion, for he says, “ We beg 
the most clamorous advocates for 
the repeal of the house duty to re- 
collect, that six-sevenths of the whole 
inhabited houses are exempt; then 
let him tell us whether this tax 
presses exclusively, or even mainly, 
on the labouring poor.” We shall 
answer this question, after the fashion 
of our country, by asking another, 
viz.:—Did not.the income-tax press 
mainly on the labouring poor; and 
yet not one in fifty of the people paid 
it? Is it not evident that what really 
presses on the labouring poor is the 
declining demand for labour; and 
that whatever enables the middling 
classes to increase their outlay, be- 
nefits them in the most essential par- 
ticular. You cannot, in the long run, 
relieve the labouring poor, but by 
enabling the opulent and middling 
classes to increase their expenditure. 
Of what avail is it to the labourer 
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that soap and candles, or tiles, or 
advertisements, or castor oil, or rhu- 
barb, are relieved of duty, if he is 
thrown out of work, and can pur- 
chase none of these articles? And 
what the worse is he though these 
articles are a half-penny the pound 
dearer, if he obtain good wages, and 
is able to purchase them? ‘The real 
interests of the poor are wound up 
in, and essentially dependent on, the 
prosperity of the middling and higher 
orders; when you take taxation off 
the latter, you remove the floodgates 
which restrain the wealth of the state 
from flowing in vivifying streams 
through all its members. 

We have often revolved in our own 
minds, what is the reason that a mea- 
sure, so obviously just, politic, and 
expedient as the total repeal of the 
assessed taxes, should have been so 
obstinately resisted by so many dif- 
ferent Administrations ; and that, af- 
ter L.23,000,000 yearly have been lost 
to the nation, in the form of repeal- 
ed indirect taxes, since the peace, 
these odious imposts, not bringing 
in L.2,400,000, should still disgrace 
the statute-book. After the most ma- 
ture reflection, and weighing every 
circumstance which could account 
for so extraordinary a phenomenon, 
we have arrived at the conclusion, 
that the cause is to be found in the 
wisdom, expedience, and justice of 
the measure itself. The two springs 
of public measures now are, the Po- 
litical Economy Club, and the cla- 
mours of the Populace. So simple 
a remedy, so obvious to the meanest 
capacity, as the repeal of direct 
taxes, readily escaped the notice of 
the political economists, accustomed 
as they now are, in direct opposition 
to the principles of Adam Smith, to 
seek for the springs of public wealth 
in metaphysical distinctions or re- 
condite causes, not obvious to the 
common sense of mankind. The 
popular clamour for the repeal of 
the assessed taxes has never been 
so intense as that of the interested 
dealers in taxed articles, who hoped, 
by throwing off the tax, to put its 
whole amount into their own pock- 
ets. Caught by this glittering vision, 
these interested classes have been 
indefatigable in their endeavours to 
obtain the repeal of the indirect 
taxes; while the direct burdens, 
though universally felt as oppressive, 
have been much less the subject of 
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intense complaint, because, though 
every respectable man in the king- 
dom felt them as ght no man 
had the prospect of making his for- 
tune by their repeal. Hence they 
still continue to disgrace our finance 
system, and, for aught yet seen, may 
long continue to disgrace it, because 
Ministers look now to the Ten-pound- 
ers, the holders of the influence which 
maintains them in power; and, if they 
are supported by them, they are in- 
different to the hostility of the rest 
of the community. We may see the 
assessed taxes taken off, as they are 
now lightened on, that class; but we 
can hardly hope to see the odious, 
rt burden generally abandon- 
e . 


Compensation to the West India proprietors, . . 
Ditto.to the East India Company, . . ; : 


Loan to Otho, King of Greece, 


Whig addition to public debt in one year, 


Thus, even laying aside the Rus- 
sian Dutch loan of L.5,000,000, which 
was, in some degree, contracted by 
the former Government, though the 
condition had arrived which would 
have authorized the present to set it 
aside, it appears that a burden of 
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Under the head of Reductions of 
Expenditure, it is stated that a re- 
duction of salaries to the amount 
of L.145,000 a-year at home, and 
L.134,000 immediate, besides L.90,000 
prospective, in the colonies, has been 
effected ; and the total estimated di- 
minution of expenditure, from April, 
1832, to April, 1834, is L.2,900,000. 
We have no doubt that this state- 
ment is well founded, because almost 
all the sufferers by these reductions 
had been placed there by the late 
Administrations. But what exists on 
the other side of the account, as ex- 
penses incurred by the Reforming 
Administration, in consequence of 
their gigantic projects of innovation? 
They stand thus: 


L.20,000,000 
10,000,000 
° . . . 2,000,000 


L.32,000,000 


above thirty millions sterling, re- 
quiring interest to the amount of 
L.1,500,000 a-year, to be furnished 
for ever, has been laid on the nation 
in a period of profound peace! Nor 
are the annual burdens less formi- 
dable, even as they already appear. 


Enhanced price of sugar, at 10s. per cwt. on 4,500,000 cwt. L.2,250,000 








Interest of addition to debt, as above, : ‘i - 1,500,000 
Salaries to overseers in West Indies, say . ‘ ; 250,000 
commissioners, say . . ° ° . 250,000 
Irish Church, n . ° s 3 ° 450,000 
Whig annual burdens imposed in one year, - 1.5,450,000 


Thus, even supposing the price of 
sugar only to rise ten shillings the 
hundred-weight, which it already has, 
the nation is taxed above five millions, 
in pay eng of one pacific year 
of the Whig Ministry; and if the 
price of sugar rises twenty shillings, 
which is more than probable, the 
annual addition to the public bur- 
dens will be EIGHT MILLIONS, being 
just half the portion of the expendi- 
ture of Great Britain on which re- 
duction is practicable! Compared 
with these gigantic acts of democra- 
tic extravagance, all the pacific ex- 
penditure of former times sinks into 
insignificance. In one year, the 
Whigs have added half as much to 
the national debt, as the Tories paid 
off in fifteen years of strict economy, 
from 1815 to 1830! Had the Tories 
done any thing resembling this, what 


a tremendous outcry would have 
been raised in the nation! Now, it 
excites hardly any attention. If a 
despot were to frame a wish for the 
subjugation of his country, it should 
be, that he should be preceded by a 
popular democratic government. 
Among the many plagues which 
the Whig Ministry have inflicted on 
the country, the plague of Commis- 
sions is one of the most mischievous. 
This instrument of public delusion 
and Ministerial patronage, has been 
increased to a most unprecedented 
degree since the accession of the 
present Government to power ; and 
we do not hesitate to say, a more 
complete system of jobbing and de- 
ception never yet was palmed off on 
mankind. Ministers, in almost every 
case, have determined upon the mea- 
sures to be pursued before they issue 
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the Commission; and they do so, 
partly in order to give a job to their 
runners, partly to throw the respon- 
sibility of obnoxious measures off 
themselves, and partly to obtain a 
shew of evidence, which is almost all 
taken ez parte, and much more calcu- 
lated to mislead than enlighten the 
public mind. These Commissions 
have really become a perfect farce. 
Generally the whole, aways a great 
majority, of their number are well- 
known Whigs ; instructions are sent 
down from the Cabinet as to what 
they are expected to report, and 
the views they are to take; wit- 
nesses are summoned, either solely 
or bya _ preponderance on the 
Whig side ; and a few active, clever 
men are put at the head of every 
Board, who contrive to make the 
whole run in Whig channels, and 
corroborate Whig views. The result 
is, a mass of ex parte evidence, faith- 
fully given, indeed, according to the 
real impressions of the witnesses 
cited, but so completely tinged by 
party, and so much in a single train 
of thought, that it amounts to nothing 
but a pleading on one side. There 
never was an engine better adapted 
for the elucidation of truth than an 
impartially chosen Parliamentary 
Committee; and the information 
they have brought to light on many 
of the most important subjects is 
invaluable: but there never was an 
instrument more fitted for the cloth- 
ing of error under the guise of truth, 
than a Ministerial Commission, or one 
which, according to the use made of 
it by the Whig Government, is better 
calculated at once to gratify clamor- 
ous dependents, and mislead an ob- 
sequious and deluded train of fol- 
lowers. 

In truth, it has now become eyvi- 
dent, what we have long suspected, 
that a system of democratic centrali- 
zation has been adopted by Minis- 
ters, with the support of the short- 
sighted populace, whom they rule 
by means of the press, of which these 
Commissions are the pioneers, and 
which is destined, in its ultimate 
consequences, to vest every employ- 
ment in the country in Government, 
and thus cast over these islands a 
net-work of Byzantine or Oriental 
despotism. We have long been 
firmly convinced of this tendency of 
democratic measures; and we are 
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happy to find that it is at length 
rousing the attention of the able 
guardians of the Conservative press, 
articularly the Guardian and Public 
edger, one of the ablest and most 
enlightened of the many able and 
enlightened papers who now sup- 
ort the cause of truth and freedom. 
t is impossible, in the close of a long 
article such as this, embracing such 
a variety of topics, to do justice toa 
subject of such magnitude ; we shall 
revert to it at large in a succeeding 
Number, and compare the present 
march of democratic centralization 
in these islands, with that which, in 
the space of forty years, has beat 
down every local authority in France, 
and vested, not only supreme, but 
the whole national influence in the 
central offices at Paris. 

At present we can only sketch out 
the outlines of the system. It con- 
sists in this. To investigate every 
department of the State, and every 
body possessing influence, power, 
or patronage in the kingdom, Com- 
missions are issued, composed in 
whole or in part of gentlemen well- 
imbued with Whig principles, toler- 
ably desirous of Whig offices, and 
amply provided with Whig instruc- 
tions. The object of all this is to 
recommend the speedy abolition of 
every local or subordinate body, 
possessing either authority, power, 
weight, or patronage, and the vesting 
of their power and influence either in 
the Crown or the allies of Ministers, 
the Ten-pounders. On the ground 
of liberality, freedom, and the march 
of the age, they propose to vest some 
in the populace; under cover of the 
public good, and a fit discharge of 
— duty, to vest others in the 

inistry. If the present system of go- 
vernment continues for ten years, we 
venture to say the whole influence 
and patronage of the kingdom, inclu- 
ding the whole departments of the 
Church, the Law, Education, Schools, 
Universities, Roads, Bridges, Chari- 
ties, Hospitals, Poor’s-Rates ; every 
thing, in short, will be vested in the 
central Government, or their demo- 
cratic Ten-pounder allies. It is easy 
to see in which of these two bodies 
the whole authority of the kingdom, 
in an old and corrupted state, will 
ultimately centre; and thus Great 
Britain, like the Byzantine Empire in 
ancient times, or France in our own 











days, will be overspread by a host of 
Government employés, and the land 
of Hampden and Russell irrevoca- 
bly enveloped in a despotic net of 
democratic construction. 

Among the engines at work for 
this great change, none is destined 
to perform more essential service 
than the Corporation Commission. 
Its object is thus candidly stated by 
our author from the Treasury pre- 
cincts. 

“ Amongst the most important of the 
Commissions appointed by the Govern- 
ment is that for enquiry into Corporations 
—a measure, of perhaps the most impor- 
tance of any which was originated during 
this Session; one, and only inferior in 
value to the Reform Act itself, It is the 
grand assault on the last hold of Tory 
corruption, and abused patronage. No 
evil called more loudly for reform—no 
abuse weighed more heavily on the ge- 
neral mass of the inhabitants of Corpor- 
ate Towns, than the administration of the 
Corporate Property, and the undue exer- 
cise of powers, originally designed for the 
benefit of the people. 

“ If the representation of the country 
required reform, if that had become cor- 
rupt from age, misuse, and change of the 
times, surely all must admit that every 
argument which was used in furtherance 
of a Reform in Parliament, may, with at 
least equal justice and like force, be urged 
for a complete revision and reform of Cor- 
porations, 

“ A guide, indeed, to the views of the 
Ministers, on this subject, may, in some 
respects, be found in the Bill brought 
into the House of Lords this Session, 
though not as yet proceeded with: this 
makes provision for the incorporation of 
the new boroughs; the voters for the 
borough are to become burgesses of the 
corporation. The burgesses of each 
ward are to elect the common-council- 
men, who are to elect the mayor and 
aldermen, town-clerk, and otker officers. 

“ One main feature of this measure is, 
that no property can be acquired by the 
corporation; and hence their poverty 
will be the best guarantee for their ho- 
nesty. And as there will be no patron- 
age, there can be no jobbing.” 

We perfectly concur with our au- 
thor that this Corporation Commis- 
sion does afford a “ guide to the 
views of Ministers on this subject ;” 
and that its object, inferior to md 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
has been to effect “the grand as- 
sault on the last hold of Tory cor- 
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ruption and abused patronage.” From 
this candid exposition of the views 
and intentions of Ministers, we 
know what we may expect on this 
subject. The Commission will re- 
commend the destruction of all cor- 
porations, civil and ecclesiastical, 
learned and charitable, in the uni- 
versities and the Church—ancient 
and modern—with property, and 
without property ; and the vesting of 
the patronage and property taken 
from them all, either in Ministers or 
the Ten-pounders. The universities, 
the colleges, the public schools of 
corporations; the charitable institu- 
tions, the hospitals, the endowments 
—all will be stript of their power, 
patronage, and property. Compared 
to this prodigious democratic inva- 
sion on what they call the “ lust 
stronghold of Tory corruption and 
abused patronage,’ even the sup- 

ression of the monasteries by Henry 

IIL, sinks into insignificance. But 
let it not be imagined that the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking will deter 
our political regenerators; the Con- 
stituent Assembly at once did the 
same thing; and they have passed 
the Reform Bill, from which all the 
rest flows as a matter of course. 


We have only room left to glance 
at the Foreign Policy of the Ministry 
and the Reformed Parliament; but 
here there is room for nothing but 
the most unqualified censure. Bad 
as the policy of Government has 
been in every other respect, in this 

articular it has been still worse, 
vils have already been brought 
about in the balance of European 
politics, which can never be repaired. 

The great object of all the friends 
of European freedom should be to 
repress the rival powers of France 
and Russia—potentates which march 
towards despotism with equal strides, 
though under different banners ; the 
one invoking the names of Order 
and Legitimacy, the other those ‘of 
Liberty and Equality,—the one 
tending to the Asiatic, the other the 
democratic servitude of mankind. 
To prevent Russia from encroaching 
on Poland and Turkey on the one 
hand, and France from revolutioni- 
zing Belgium, the Spanish Peninsula, 
or Italy on the other, is obviously 
the policy and first duty of Great 
Britain, It is needless to say what 
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dangers such a system is calculated 
to avert. From the undue ascend- 
ant of France arose the tyranny of 
Napoleon, and a twenty years’ war 
to England. From the undue as- 
cendant of Russia, a still more fear- 
ful contest to the cause of Freedom 
and Liberty may perhaps one day 
be anticipated. 

Between these two great rival 
powers is interposed, fortunately for 
mankind, the might of Germany. 
This great country, containing thirty- 
six millions of inhabitants, abound- 
ing in fortresses and great rivers, 
strong in its military prowess and 
its historical recollections, has been 
placed midway between these vast 
aggressors, to moderate their ambi- 
tion, and restrain their designs on 
European freedom. Neither can 
reach universal dominion, or become 
formidable to general freedom, till it 
has beat down this formidable central 
mass. Napoleon could not get at 
Russia till he dragged Germany cap- 
tive at his chariot-wheels; and Alex- 
ander would never have led his Cos- 
sacks to Paris, if his march through 
the centre of Europe had not been 
hailed by miliions suffering under 
the Gallic yoke. 

Weak in numerical force, at least 
at land, though omnipotent at sea, 
England can singly effect but little 
against either of these great Goliaths 
on their own element. But united 
with Germany, she can coerce either. 
Her subsidies can put the warlike 
myriads of Austria and Prussia in 
motion; backed by their aid, the 
dormant zeal and valour of Poland 
might be revived; while her fleets 
can cut off at will all the foreign 
trade of Russia, blockade the Sound 
and Dardanelles, and destroy its 
infant marine at Sebastovol and Cron- 
stadt. Destitute of German aid or 
English subsidies, assailed by Prus- 
sian valour and Polish fire, the Co- 
lossus of the North might be restrain- 
ed in its projects of aggression, and 
_—— the cncient kingdom of Po- 
and recover itsindependence, amidst 
the shock of European civilisation 
with Scythian power. 

To effect this great object, it was, 
ante omnia, necessary that England 
should preserve close the bonds of 
amity and alliance which, fortunately 
for mankind, were formed between 
her and the German Powers during 
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the Revolutionary Wars. To this 
union we were equally bound by our 
habits, our recollections, and our in- 
terests. We were originally the 
same nation; we spoke the same 
language, and enjoyed the same in- 
stitutions: and the purest blood in 
Britain, communicated through Sax- 
on or Norman veins, has descended 
to her sons from the woods of Ger- 
many. The character of the two 
nations is still at bottom the same— 
the probity, the honesty, the devo- 
tion, the simplicity, the reverence for 
antiquity, which distinguish the Ger- 
man character, have stil! their roots in 
the rural population of Great Britain. 
They had stood side by side in many 
a well-debated field. The glories of 
Blenheim, Minden, and Ramillies, not 
less than those of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, are divided between them; 
and like the Douglas and the Percy, 
together, they were confident against 
the world in arms. 

Since the fall of Napoleon, the 
fears of this great central potentate 
had been mainly directed against the 
noithern Colossus. Her statesmen 
beheld with undisguised apprehen- 
sion the rapid progress of Russia in 
Persia and Packer} and Austria had 
in consequence entered into engage- 
ments with Great Britain, which 
history will one day record, eminently 
calculated to have secured the in- 
dependence of Europe. Prussia, 
bound by gratitude for recent deli- 
verance, as well as family connexions, 
was more closely united to the Ca- 
binet of St Petersburg; but even the 
Court of Berlin was no indifferent 
spectator of the ceaseless progress of 
Russian ambition. 

France, with her vast military po- 
pulation, stood as the reserve, under 
the government of the Restoration, 
against this northern enemy. It was 
dangerous to invoke her aid, lest, like 
the elephant, she should trample 
down her friends equally with her 
enemies ; but still she might be re- 
lied on, if her assistance could not be 
dispensed with; and albeit not call- 
ed on to stand in the foremost line in 
the struggle, she was ready, like the 
Old Guard, to advance when the 
scales hung even between the oppo- 
site hosts. 

The cause of England and Germa- 
ny was that of Religion and good 
Faith—of Godand the King—~of regu- 
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lated freedom and general subordi- 
nation. We have great doubts whe- 
ther this glorious fabric wil! ever 
be reared but in States where the 
Gothic blood predominates. Cer- 
tain it is, that it has never yet existed 
but in those nations of Europe or 
America where the lineage and insti- 
tutions of the ancient destroyers of 
Roman servitude have prevailed. 
Prussia, wisely and cautiously pro- 
ceeding in the great work of political 
improvement, amidst the general 
abuse of the Revolutionists all over 
the world, was steadily conferring 
blessings on her subjects, and prepa- 
ringthem bya wisely directed system 
of education, and a gradual increase 
of political power, for the future en- 
joyment of the privileges of freemen, 
without any of the dangers which 
have blasted its progress wherever 
these precautions have been neglect- 
ed. Everything announced the gra- 
dual and safe formation of constitu- 
tional freedom in central Europe on 
its only safe basis, a regard for reli- 
gion, good faith, and private virtue.* 

This auspicious state of things has 
been totally destroyed by the French 
Revolution of the Barricades, and the 
subsequent accession of the Whig 
Ministry to the government of Great 
Britain. These deplorable events— 
deplorable to nothing so much as the 
cause of freedom, have totally alter- 
ed the balance of power, and intro- 
duced new relations into European 
politics, by presenting a new and 
more pressing set of dangers to the 
minds of her rulers. The revolution- 
ary efforts of France—her successful 
overthrow of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, her sinful and deplorable ex- 
citement of the Poles to revolt, her 
secret invitations to the revolution- 
ists of Italy and Germany—her inva- 
sion of the Roman States, and seizure 
of Ancona—her undisguised support 
of the cause of anarchy and revolu- 
tion in Portugal, excited the utmost 
alarm in the European common- 
wealth. They recollected the con- 
sequences of similar beginnings by 
the Convention in 1793; the subjuga- 
tion of Europe, the firing of Mos- 
cow, were before theireyes. When 
England joined in this unholy alli- 
ance; when England, ever hereto- 
fore in the van in the cause of free- 
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dom and independence, joined her 
banners to those of democracy and 
despotism ; when the red-cross flag 
and the tricolor approached the 
Scheldt to beat down the independ- 
ence of Holland, and the Leopard 
and Gallic Eagle insidiously stole 
into the distracted realm of Portu- 

al to aid in revolutionizing the Pen- 
insula; when it became evident to 
the world that all former alliances 
and objects of policy were forgotten 
and a new league with Revolution- 
ary despotism formed ; the Contin- 
ental Powers naturally drew closer 
their bonds of alliance among each 
other. Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
formed a league cemented by pre- 
sent danger; a Congress in Bohe- 
mia was formed to arrange the means 
of resisting the common danger ; and 
if report proves. true, the new title 
of Protector of Italy conferred on the 
Emperor of Austria, will shortly 
announce that that Peninsula, mena- 
ced in the first place by the danger, 
is placed under the safeguard of the 
conservative league. 

The consequences of this extraor- 
dinary change of policy in Great 
Britain have been to the last degree 
deplorable, and are in great part 
already irreparable. Germany is lost 
to the cause of constitutional free- 
dom; assailed by Revolutionary dag- 
gers on all sides, she has been thrown 
by necessity into the arms of the 
Scythian Colossus. The remote dan- 
gers from Russian preponderance 
are overlooked in the present perils 
of Gallic and British propagandism. 
Thus the balance of European power 
is subverted. On one side are to 
be seen the banners of despotism 
and legitimacy, supported by Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia; en the 
other, those of despotism and demo- 
cracy, supported by France and 
England. ‘The old and fair standard 
of constitutional freedom nowhere 
waves; it was torn down, amidst the 
smoke of the Barricades, and the 
transports of the Reform Bill. 

The effects of this change upon 
England itself have been equally la- 
mentable ; nor can imagination affix 
any limits to its ruinous consequen- 
ces. Already it has lost to England 
her oldest allies ; Portugal and Hol- 
land are fast slipping from her grasp; 
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the latter of which has just con- 
cluded a highly advantageous com- 
mercial treaty with the United States, 
while the former is quietly settling 
under Gallic influence. As the first 
effect of the change, Turkey has dis- 
appeared from the map of Europe ; 
assailed by a powerful vassal, she 
turned in vain to France or England; 
not a ship of the line could be spa- 
red from the blockade of the Scheldt 
to save Constantinople, and Turkey 
was, from stern necessity, irrevoca- 
bly thrown into the arms of Russia. 
The Dardanelles are now a Russian 
seaport; the Euxine a Russian lake. 
Austria and Prussia are become the 
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outposts of Moscovite ambition in 
central Europe; the might of Ger- 
many is, by our desertion of the cause 
of freedom, thrown into the scales of 
despotism. Thus every thing an- 
nounces the extinction of freedom 
in modern Europe: pressed by de- 
mocratic tyranny in the West, and 
Asiatic despotism in the East, it is 
fast disappearing from the earth; and 
the future annals of that enlightened 
quarter of the globe are to all ap- 
pearance destined only to comme- 
morate the fierce contests of the 
Powers among each other, who have 
alike trampled upon the rights and the 
liberties of mankind. 





THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 


Spat and Portugal, at all times 
resembling each other in many 
points, seem destined at the present 
moment to exhibit some peculiar 
features of similarity. For the last 
two years, Portugal has been agi- 
tated by the conflicting claims of 
an uncle and niece to the crown. 
The former has in his favour the 
clear and express laws of the 
kingdom, confirmed, if that were 
necessary, by the most formal re- 
cognition of their validity by the 
acts of his competitor—the decid- 
ed voice of the people—and the de- 
liberate conviction of every friend 
to public order, and enemy to the 
principles of anarchy, and French 
ambition. The latter is supported 
by all the strength of the revolu- 
tionary party at home and abroad, 
and upheld by the men, money, and 
arms ef France, which already cal- 
culates on obtaining from the grati- 
tude or weakness of a sovereign of 
her own creation that ascendency in 
the peninsula which even the genius 
and power of Napoleon failed to 
secure for her by arms. The same 
scene seems about to be exhibited 
on the stage of Spain, where a se- 
cond war of the succession has al- 
ready begun. Ferdinand the Se- 
venth has been gathered to his fa- 
thers, and the vacant throne is dis- 
puted by his brother and his infant 
daughter. It is plain this question 
of disputed succession is taken up 
not so much upon its legal merits, 
as one involving the conflict of 
those principles by which Europe is 
at present divided—the Conservative 


and tle Revolutionary. Don Carlos, 
the representative of the old Spanish 
party in the kingdom, enjoys the 
support of the mass of the nobility, 
of almost the whole of the clergy, 
and the majority of the people, who, 
satisfied by the dear-bought expe- 
rience of the miseries which the 
Constitutionalists had brought upon 
the country, and remembering the 
proscriptions, bloodshed, and ruin 
which attended the Spanish reign 
of terror under the Cortes of 1820, 
shrink with horror from the prospect 
of a government based on popular 
elements, and conceive the prospe- 
rity and even existence of the country 
to depend on the steady adherence 
to the old Constitution in every par- 
ticular. The pretensions of the 
young Queen, on the contrary, are 
favoured by the whole Movement 
party in Spain,—a party which, 
though still unimportant in that 
country in point either of members 
or influence, may be formidable 
enough when supported by French 
influence ; by a few of the nobility, 
who, though opposed to foreign in- 
terference and popular rule, cannot 
go the whole length of the principles 
of the absolutists ; and by the active, 
zealous, and undisguised efforts of 
France, ever ready to volunteer her 
assistance in the great cause of Revo- 
lution, particularly when her exer- 
tions are likely to be repaid by an 
immediate and palpable increase 
of her own influence and power. 
How the contest so begun may ter 
minate — which of the antagonist 
principles involved in the dispute 
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may ultimately triumph—whether 
the war shall be confined to Spain, 
or involve the tranquillity of Europe, 
are questions on which as yet little 
morethan conjectures can be formed. 
But the prospect at this moment 
seems any thing but encouraging. 
Already France has publicly inti- 
mated her recognition of the claims 
of Isabella II.; already the ambas- 
sadors of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia have protested against that re- 
cognition in the face of the protest 
of Carlos V., and declared the deter- 
mination of their respective govern- 
ments to interfere, the instant a 
French soldier shall cross the Py- 
renees. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, armies of observation are as- 
sembling at Bayonne, cavalry are 
hurrying towards the Pyrenees; 
Soult, whose voice is still for war, 
recommends an armed interven- 
tion; Louis Philippe, anxious to find 
foreign employment for those rest- 
less spirits whose services are no 
longer required in Paris, and to add 
another to the list of revolutionary 
thrones, seconds his view; and with 
such ominous combinations as these, 
we cannot doubt that a collision, 
with which all Europe may “ ring 
from side to side,” is at hand. 

But as all parties, however little 
they may regard the mere question 
of legal right, will undoubtedly pro- 
fess to argue the case on that prin- 
ciple alone, in their adherence to 
the one party or the other, it may 
not be unimportant to glance at 
the position in which the matter 
stands in that particular. It might 
at first be supposed, that with what- 
ever doubt the actual issue of the 
contest may be attended, at least 
there could be little difficulty in de- 
termining which of the competitors 
had the best founded claim to the 
throne. Even this matter, however, 
it seems, is enveloped in some- 
thing of the same obscurity which at- 
tends any speculation as to the pro- 
bable issue of the quarrel. 

In Portugal the legal merits of the 
question of succession admit of no 
doubt. To every one capable of 
reasoning at all, it is palpable the 
claims of Pedro and his descendants 
are equally excluded by the law of 
Lamego, which prohibits any fo- 
reign prince from being King of 
Portugal, and by that of Lisbon, 
which provides, that in the event of 
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the acquisition of another kingdom 
by a King of Portugal, that kingdom 
shall descend to the eldest son, 
while the second son shall succeed 
to Portugal. If Brazil, after its sepa- 
ration from Portugal, and its new 
constitution under Pedro, be regard- 
ed as a foreign kingdom, Pedro was 
excluded from succeeding to Portu- 
gal on the death of John VI., by the 
law of Lamego: If not considered 
a separate foreign kingdom, then, on 
the demise of John, Pedro was en- 
titled only to the crown of Brazil, 
and was excluded from that of Por- 
tugal by the law of Lisbon. On 
either view of the case, Pedro’s 
claim, and consequently that of his 
daughter, claiming through him, was 
equally untenable. 

ut the question in Spain, whether 
Don Carlos be entitled to succeed 
under the Salic law excluding fe- 
males, or whether that law was 
effectually abrogated by the settle- 
ment of the Crown on the female 
line executed by Ferdinand VIL, 
presents itself in a much more 
complicated shape, chiefly from the 
circumstance, that some of the most 
important facts which lie at the bot- 
tom of the whole discussion are yet 
unascertained. Without pretending 
absolutely to decide where the ma- 
terials for forming a judgment are 
still so imperfect, we shall briefly 
notice the situation in which the 
claims of Don Carlos and the young 
Queen stand under the settlement of 
Ferdinand and the previously exist- 
ing laws of the country. 

Prior to the accession of Ferdi- 
nand VIIL., the rule of succession to 
the throne of Spain had several times 
varied. Originally it had differed in 
the two kingdoms of Arragon and 
Castile, of which Spain is composed. 
In Arragon, the Salic Law prevailed 
from the first. On one occasion only 
(1479), was an attempt made. to in- 
troduce the female line, namely, by 
John IL., in favour of the children of 
his son, Ferdinand the Catholic ; and 
this step Mariana characterises as an 
unconstitutional violation of the law 
of Arragon. In Castile, on the 
contrary, by the laws of the Siete 
Parlidas, (Part. 2, Tit. 15, Law 2d,) 
it was expressly provided, that 
daughters should succeed, on the 
failure of the male line, to the ex- 
clusion of collaterals. 

The kingdoms of Arragon and 
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Castile, though uuited in the persons 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, were still 

ossessed by them as separate king- 

oms, with separate customs and 
laws. Both sovereigns concurred in 
conveying their respective kingdoms 
to their only daughter Juana, the 
mother of Charles V., who succeed. 
ed to both crowns. Whether Charles, 
and his successors of the house of 
Hapsburg, held the crown of Spain 
is a destination, limited to heirs- 
male, or including heirs-female, is a 
question upon which the Spanish 
lawyers are not entirely agreed ; al- 
though, as Charles himself could 
only succeed to Arragon through his 
mother, and on the supposition that, 
by the testament of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the succession to both 
crowns had been thrown open to fe- 
males, it seems reasonable to infer 
that, had the question occurred du- 
ring the Austrian Dynasty in Spain, 
the Salic Law could not have been 
held to be in operation. 

But until the death of Charles 
IL, the last of the Austrian sove- 
reigns of Spain, the question had 
never been of practical importance, 
the line of male descent having till that 
time been uninterrupted. Charles, 
however, died without male-heirs ; 
and the celebrated testament, by 
which he bequeathed his king- 
dom to Philip of Anjou, afterwards 
Philip V.,led to the well-known war 
of the Succession. That bequest, 
which unquestionably proceeded on 
the footing that the succession was 
open to the female line, could not, 
however, be regarded as the real title 
of Philip to the throne. That which 
first confirmed his right to the Span- 
ish crown was the treaty of Utrecht, 
by which the war of the Succes- 
sion had terminated. The question 
had in fact been viewed as one in- 
volving the liberties and tranquillity 
of Europe. All were agreed that 
the crowns of Spain and France 
could not, consistently with the peace 
of Europe, be united on one head. 
Many were equally persuaded that 
consequences not less disastrous 
would follow, if the Spanish crown 
should descend to a possessor of the 
Imperial Dynasty. The crown of 
Spain was ultimately, by that treaty, 
with consent of the European Powers, 
secured to Philip and his descend- 
ants, and, on their failure, to the 
House of Sayoy and its male de- 
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scendants, with an express exclusion 
of the remaining French Branches of 
the House of Bourbon. 

Such, rather than the testament of 
Charles, was Philip’s title to the 


throne. It is well known, that on 
the 12th May, 1713, Philip executed 
a deed, by which he introduced the 
Salic Law of France into the Spa- 
nish succession,—limiting the right 
to his own issue-male and their 
male descendants, and, failing them, 
to the house of Savoy, as directed by 
the treaty. This deed, which was 
formally discussed and approved of 
by the Cortes, and which, if unalter- 
ed, it is admitted on all hands would 
have decided the present question 
of succession in favour of Don Car- 
los, stands in a somewhat peculiar 
position. It is subsequent in date 
to the treaty concluded at Utrecht 
between France and England, which 
is dated the 31st of March, but prior 
in date to the treaty between Eng- 
land and Spain, which was not signed 
till the 2d of July, 1713. Now, had 
the deed been prior in date to-both 
treaties, it could not have admitted 
even of a doubt, that if they confirm- 
ed the order of succession to Philip 
and his descendants, and, failing them, 
to the house of Savoy, this must have 
been equivalent to a settlement or en- 
tail by all the contracting Powers, of 
thecrown of Spain upon the made line 
exclusively, since the term descend- 
ants must necessarily have been held 
to mean those who, dy the latest 
existing settlement of the Spanish 
crown, were entitled to succeed. Con- 
sequently, it would follow plainly, 
that without the consent of these 
contracting parties, no alteration of 
that order of succession could validly 
take place, whether the consent of 
the Cortes had been obtained to it 
or not. It is plain, for instance, that 
the house of Savoy, to whom, on the 
failure of the male line of the Spa- 
nish Bourbons, the crown was des- 
tined by the treaty, had the most 
direct interest to resist any step by 
which the female line was also to 
be introduced in preference to them- 
selves, and their own chance of suc- 
cession almost indefinitely postponed. 
But though the deed of succession 
by Philip cannot be said to precede 
both treaties, still it may be fairly 
urged, that as it preceded the treaty 
with England, by which the exist- 
ing sigius of things was guaran- 
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teed, and the succession confirmed 
in terms of the previous arrange- 
ments, the line of succession re- 
cognised by that treaty was the 
new line introduced by Charles, by 
which femaies were excluded. And 
then the natural inference would be, 
that by the French treaty also, though 
prior in date to the deed of succes- 
sion, the term descendants had been 
used in the same sense in which it 
would have been used in a question 
of succession in France; namely, as 
a limitation to male heirs. 

And such was, in fact, the light in 
which the point has all along been 
viewed in France. The line of suc- 
cession established by Philip has 
been considered an essential part of 
the Treaty itself,—in which every 
contracting party had an interest. 
When Ferdinand, as will be after- 
wards mentioned, attempted, in 1830, 
to alter the line of succession in fa- 
vour of his daughter, the Journal des 
Debats thus expressed the views of 
France in regard to the question :— 
“The abolition of the Salic Law 
does not exclusively interest the Spa- 
nish nation. This revolution pro- 
foundly affects France. It is the dis- 
avowal of the blood of Louis XIV. 
It is the destruction of the family 
pact of the Bourbons. It is the over- 
throw of the bases of public right in 
Europe. The brothers of King Fer- 
dinand are disinherited, and the 
crown can pass into the hands of a 
house which may be our enemy, into 
the hands of a prince, who already 
on our frontiers is as burdensome 
to us as another empire.” 

The importance of this view, if 
well founded, in reference to the 
present question, is obvious. If the 
treaty of Utrecht substantially con- 
firmed the settlement by Philip 
V. of the crown of Spain upon 
heirs-male alone, it seems to us to 
follow clearly, that no successor of 
Philip, inheriting under that destina- 
tion, could, either with or without the 
consent of the Cortes, alter an ar- 
rangement which had been made a 
condition in a general pacification of 
Europe. Could Philip V., we ask, 
after resigning, as a condition of 
the treaty, his claims on the crown 
of France, have afterwards revived 
these claims, on the ground that the 
Cortes had consented to his doing so? 
It seems sufficiently plain that he 
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could not, and the case is exactly the 
same as to a change in the order of 
succession once guaranteed. The 
moment the idea of a balance of 
power is admitted, the line of suc- 
cession to akingdom becomesa mat- 
ter not of local or national, but of 
European interest; and accordingly 
it was in this case so considered. 
By this very treaty of Utrecht, 
Queen Anne took care to obtain the 
recognition by Spain and France of 
the English line of succession, as 
established by the Act of settlement; 
while the governments of France, 
Austria,and England, equally anxious 
to exclude the possibility of the 
crown of Spain becoming the pro« 
perty of France on the one hand, or 
the Austrian Dynasty on the other, 
selected as a neutral party the family 
of Savoy, in whose favour all were 
agreed that the succession should de- 
volve. Is such a compact to be 
treated as a purely Spanish or an 
international question? Is it not 
evident, that if, in violation of this 
arrangement, the crown should be 
made to descend to a female, the very 
consequences might, and probably 
would ensue, which it was specially 
the object of the treaty of Utrecht to 
prevent? Is it a very unlikely con- 
tingency, we would ask, that one of 
the family of Louis Philippe, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of a Portuguese 
alliance, would transfer his attach- 
ment to the Queen, or, rather we 
should say, to the crown of Spain, 


‘and thus accomplish that union, 


from which, even when more im- 
perfect, the tranquillity of Europe 
has suffered so much for the last 
century? Or, on the other hand, 
is it very improbable that some 
younger branch of the Austrian 
House might be the means of adding 
the Peninsula to the vast dominions 
over which that gigantic Power al- 
ready reigns? From either alliance 
the interests of Europe, and of Eng- 
land in particular, have every thing 
to fear; yet such a contingency 
must be looked forward to, if the 
right of any Spanish monarch, with 
or without the consent of the Cortes, 
be admitted, to change this order of 
succession, and to introduce a fe- 
male line. Still more palpable must 
be the interest of the family of Savoy, 
who, to the considerations connected 
with the general tranquillity of Eu- 
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rope, have to add the obvious injury 
which is thus done to their eventual 
right of succession. 

We confess, therefore, that in our 
view, the settlement of the Crown by 
Philip V. was unalterable without 
the consent of all the contracting 
parties, and of all interested in the 
succession as thus arranged, which 
admittedly has never been obtained. 
But granting the possibility of such 
an alteration by the Spanish Govern- 
ment without the consent of the 
other European Powers, it remains 
to be seen under what circumstan- 
ces the alleged alteration took place. 

There can be no doubt that, when 
the triumphant campaign of 1814 re- 
stored Ferdinand to the possession 
of his throne, the order of succession 
remained on the footing on which it 
had been placed by the Act of Philip 
V. It was only, in fact, in 1830, on 
the eve of the birth of the Infanta, 
and expressly with the view of pro- 
viding for the event which actually 
occurred, and of excluding the 
claims of his brother, who was other- 
wise obnoxious to him, in favour of 
those of his own children, that he 
seems fully to have matured the pro- 
ject of altering the existing state of 
things, and the plan to which he re- 
sorted was certainly not a little extra- 
ordinary. Aware, in all probability, 
that the consent of the Cortes could 
never be obtained tu such a proposal, 
if then originated, the device (for such 
we must plainly say we consider it) 
was resorted to, of announcing to 
the public, that among the papers of 
Charles IV., there had been disco- 
vered, in 1828, a deed, executed by 
Charles, and sanctioned by the 
Cortes in 1789, abrogating the Salic 
Law of Philip, and restoring the old 
constitution of the Kingdom as laid 
down in the Partidas. This deed, 
after remaining, as it would appear, 
unknown, and inoperative till 1828, 
was for the first time communicated 
to the public on the 29th May, when 
Ferdinand, by his letters-patent, con- 
firmed the alleged Act of Charles and 
the Cortes of 1789. Against this step 
a formal protest was entered by the 
ambassadors of the Bourbon Courts, 
both on the ground that such altera- 
tion was contrary to the arrange- 
ment guaranteed by a European 
treaty, and also on the specific 
grounds of informality, applicable to 
the pretended alteration itself. 
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During the illness of Ferdinand in 
1832, the influence of the Minister 
Calomarde, who was strongly in- 
clined towards the interests of Don 
Carlos, and the conviction which 
Ferdinand seems to have felt that 
the Spanish nation were dissatisfied 
with the attempt tochange the course 
of succession, and exceedingly hos- 
tile to the idea of a long female mi« 
nority under French influence, in- 
duced him again to waver in his re- 
solution, and at last to revoke the 
letters-patent of March, 1830, and to 
restore the Salic Law of Succession. 
But, with his restoration to health, 
the influence of the Queen and the 
French party revived; Calomarde 
was disgraced and sent into con- 
finement, and, on the last day of 
December 1832, Ferdinand revoked 
his revocation, and thus restored 
matters to the position in which they 
had stood in 1830. 

Evidently doubtful of the validity of 
the act of 1830 as it stood, Ferdinand, 
in June, 1833, had recourse to a new 
project in order to secure his object. 
He did not indeed venture to lay the 
subject of the abolition of the Salic 
Law before the Cortes for considera- 
tion or discussion, but called on them 
at once to take the oath of fidelity to 
the Infanta, which it is understood 
they did. This proceeding, how- 
ever, for such it was, rather weakens 
than strengthens the legal merits of 
Donna Isabella’s claim. Ist, If Fer- 
dinand had reason to think that the 
previous sanction of the Cortes in 
1789, was of itself sufficient to vali- 
date his letters-patent of 1830, there 
could be no occasion for a new ap- 
plication to them. 2d, The invali- 
dity of the whole proceeding is obvi- 
ous, for they were not called upon 
to discuss or give their consent to a 
law, which was their only legitimate 
sphere of authority, but individually 
to pledge themselves to acknowledge 
an individual as heir-apparent. Their 
pledge therefore, however binding 
on the individuals, could no more 
bind the nation or give the force of 
law to the choice of Donna Isabella, 
than the consent of any equal num- 
ber of individuals not connected 
with the Cortes. 3dly, It is farther 
insisted on by the adherents of Don 
Carlos, that the consent of the near- 
est agnates is required to such a 
change; that such consent had been 
obtained as a preliminary step by 
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Philip in 1713, but that in this case 
it was omitted. On all these grounds 
it seems to be pretty generally ad- 
mitted, that the oath of allegiance by 
the Cortes, adds nothing to the effect 
or validity of the disposition of Fer- 
dinand as it stood before. Indeed, 
the whole matter was very lightly 
treated at the time by the Foreign 
Powers. Don Carlos himself pro- 
tested against it, and the Neapolitan 
Ambassador renewed the protest 
made by him in 1830 ; but the other 
Powers, satisfied of the legal unim- 
portance of the proceeding, did not 
think it necessary to reiterate theirs. 
No allusion, we observe, is made to 
the alleged consent of the Cortes 
in the Decrees of the Queen Regent; 
and the question, after all, must fall 
back upon the alleged act of Charles 
1V., and sanction said to have been 
given to it by the Cortes of 1789. 
But the whole story as to this al- 
leged alteration and approval by the 
Cortes of 1789, has the appearance of 
an absolute fiction. No human being, 
as far as we have yet heard, has ever 
seen the pretended Act of the Cortes. 
No evidence of such an Act exists on 
its records. Except on one occa- 
sion, the existence of such an Act 
seems never to have been hinted at, 
and that was during the sittings of 
the Cortes of 1812, when it was the 
object of the Constitutional party, 
during the imprisonment of the 
Royal Family in France, to call to 
the throne of Spain Ferdinand’s 
sister, Charlotte Joachima, the wife 
of John VI. of Portugal, who wassup- 
posed to be favourable to the Consti- 
tutional cause. On that occasion one 
individual of the Junta remembered 
that he had been present at a secret 
meeting of the Cortes of 1789, when 
the Act of Charles III. was ratified, 
and that, consequently, the Queen of 
Portugal’s female descent was no 
obstacle to her elevation to the Spa- 
nish throne. On this hint Ferdi- 
nand, or his advisers, seemed to 
have improved, by discovering, in an 
old trunk, at the distance of forty 
years, the identical Act of this secret 
congress. Why the matter was se- 
cretly laid before the Cortes at all— 
how the act came into the said 
trunk—why it remained there con- 
cealed from all the world for al- 
most half a century — why no 
trace of it is to be found in the 
annals of the Cortes themselyes— 
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what led to its discovery in 1828— 
why, after its discovery then, it was 
still allowed to slumber unacted 
upon till 1830—what are the proofs 
ofits genuineness,which, considering 
the questionable shape in which it 
comes, must be more than usually 
satisfactory ?—are questions which 
must naturally suggest themselves 
to every one who reads the account 
of this strange discovery, but to 
which we are not aware that any 
answer has yet been given. 

But farther, how is it possible to 
believe the story of this secret de- 
cree, when, in the collection of the 
Spanish Constitutions made in 1802 
by Charles IV., the Salic Law, the 
law said to have been abolished by 
this secret negotiation, is found 
figuring at the head of them? The 
very person who is said to have pro- 
cured the law, is the person by whom 
it is superseded and disavowed. 

But a more important view of the 
matter remains behind. Assuming 
the genuineness of the document, 
and the fact that the Cortes did, in 
1789, approve of a deed executed 
by Charles IV., altering the existing 
order of succession to the Crown— 
could such an Act, under the circum- 
stances, be legal? ‘The Act, be it 
observed, is admitted to have been 
a Secret Act of the Cortes, so secret, 
indeed, that not a trace of it exists 
in their archives,—never published 
to the world till it is brought for- 
ward for the purpose of admittin 
the female line of Ferdinand, an 
excluding Carlos. Can such an Act 
have the force or validity of law? 
What should we think in this coun- 
try of an Act of Parliament admitted 
to have been secretly arranged be- 
tween the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and produced as law at the 
distance of forty years from its date? 
Above all, what should we think if 
the Act of Settlement, to which the 
present dynasty owe the throne, were 
attempted to be set aside by the pro- 
duction of an alleged alteration of 
the line of succession, effected by a 
secret arrangement between the late 
Monarch and his Parliament? Ab- 
surd as such a supposition would 
be in reference to this country, it 
is equally so in regard to Spain. . No 
secret arrangement between the King 
and Cortes, not published to the 
world with the usual formalities, 
and recorded like the other statutes 
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of the kingdom, which require the 
concurrence of the Cortes, so as to 
be binding alike on King and people, 
could be of the slightest legal value, 
least of all in a matter of such im- 
portance as the succession to the 
kingdom. It is inconceivable that, 
on such a point, it should be the law 
of Spain, or of any country, that the 
King might secretly procure the con- 
sent of the Cortes to an Act which, 
as it remained entirely in his own 
custody, he could destroy or pre- 
serve as he pleased. For it is evi- 
dent, that according even to the 
Royal version of the story, as no 
evidence of the Act existed in the 
records of the Cortes, it was in the 
power of the King alone, by either 
destroying or preserving the princi- 
pal deed which was in his own pos- 
session, to alter the Jine of succes- 
sion, or to preserve the old line, ex- 
actly as suited his purposes; and 
thus, the consequence would be, 
that, contrary to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, the King might, 
in this particular cuse, have changed 
the order of succession without the 
consent of the Cortes. 

It is certain that the matter was 
very differently managed in the case 
of the original alteration of the suc- 
cession by Philip V., in 1713. In- 
stead of being surreptitiously carried 
through bya secret consent obtained 
from the Cortes, tle question form- 
ed the subject of a very warm and 
prolonged discussion. Wesee from 
the Memoirs of St Philippe,* that 
the proposal at first encountered the 
most violent opposition even in the 
Royal Council of Castile, before be- 
ing submitted to the Cortes at all; 
and the point, instead of being se- 
cretly arranged by a decree never 
entering the annals of the Cortes, 
formed the ne subject of 
public interest for weeks before the 
ultimate sanction of the Cortes, by 
which it became a law of the nation, 
was obtained. 

It seems to us then—I!st, That the 
whole story of this secret Act of the 
Cortes is exposed to so much sus- 
picion, that, without far stronger evi- 
dence of itsexistence and genuineness 
than have yet been afforded, no faith 
whatever can be attached to it; 
and, 2d, That even if its genuineness 
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were admitted, its validity, as a law 
of the kingdom, could not possibly, 
under the circumstances, be main- 
tained. 

Both these points, however, must 
be made out by the supporters of 
the claims of the young Queen ; for 
the authority of the patent of Ferdi- 
nand rests on the previously ob- 
tained sanction of the Cortes to the 
Act of Charles ; and we confess that, 
upon the present state of the evi- 
dence, the preponderance seems to 
us to be clearly in favour of Don 
Carlos. 

If we are inclined to think his 
pretensions, in point of legal right, 
better founded than those of his 
rival, we can have still less hesita- 
tion in saying, that they are sup- 
ported by every ground of political 
no enn Don Carlos is admit- 
ted, even by his enemies, to be a 
man of energy, activity, and resolu- 
tion of mind. The great error of 
Ferdinand’s government was a per- 
petual system of compromise; a 
halting between two opinions :— 
now shrinking from the decided 
measures of the old Spanish party 
in the country, and now flying to 
them for support against the revo- 
lutionary movements of the Consti- 
tutionalists. Had Ferdinand rightly 
understood the national character 
and wishes of Spain, after the re- 
storation of order and the extinction 
of the revolutionary tyranny of the 
Cortes of 1820, he would have resto- 
red, in all its particulars, the former 
constitution of the country, organized 
a firm government, directed his at- 
tention to the internal administra- 
tion and finances which the folly and 
guilt of the Cortes had thrown into 
a condition the most deplorable ; 
and while he endeavoured to miti- 
gate the actual evils, and increase 
the actual happiness of his peo- 
ple, would have opposed a firm 
and uncompromising resistance to 
the schemes of the Constitutionalists 
within, and the influence of France 
from without. It suited his vacil- 
lating and inert disposition, how- 
ever, rather to leave things as he 
found them, and, by alternate con- 
cessions to both parties, to endea- 
vour to prevent a collision with 
either. No better proof can be af- 
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forded of the error which Ferdinand 
committed in regard to the national 
mind, than the superior popularity 
which Don Carlos, even during Fer- 
dinand’s lifetime, enjoyed. The con- 
trast between the reception of Fer- 
dinand and Carlos on every public 
occasion, was as marked as that be- 
tween the entry of Richard IL. and 
Bolingbroke. All eyes, hearts, and 
hopes were with the successor to the 
throne, not with the King. They saw 
in him the steady adherent of those 
institutions which it had been the 
object of the Constitutionalists to 
extinguish and eradicate ; and they 
looked forward to his reign as like- 
ly to restore to their original vigour, 
and to carry into steady and consis- 
tent action, those great principles of 
order and religion, with which sad 
experience had taught them that 
property, liberty, and life were con- 
nected. These expectations, we 
believe, would be fulfilled in Don 
Carlos. We are not to argue from 
our own feelings or conceptions of 
social and political institutions, as 
to those of Spain. To us, the In- 
quisition is a word of terror; but 
no fact is more indisputable, than 
that its revival was in a manner 
forced upon Ferdinand by the cla- 
morous voice of the great majo- 
rity of the nation. We may wonder 
at this, but we must take human na- 
ture as we find it, such as it has 
been moulded and fashioned by cen- 
turies of custom. If a change is de- 
sirable, or is to be effected, of this 
we may be assured, that to be per- 
manent it must be gradual; it must 
be organized by one to whom the 
nation is attached, not forced upon 
it at the point of the bayonet by 
liberal philosophers. Under the 
sway of Carlos, Spain, instead of 
becoming, as it is certain to do un- 
der the sway of the young Queen, 
a mere revolutionary tool in the 
hand of French ambition, or perhaps 
handed over, with its young sove- 
reign, as a marriage portion to some 
active scion of the house of Louis 
Philippe, the very union which it 
was the main object of the treaty 
of Utrecht to prevent; instead of 
being subjected to a new course 
of baleful and bloody experiment, 
in order to realize that phantom! 
of the brain, a monarchy sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ; 
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would be governed on those prin- 
ciples, which are equally consistent 
with domestic happiness and fo- 
reign tranquillity—which are agree- 
able to its calm, deliberative, and 
domestic habits—which are associ- 
ated with the long roll of its bright 
historical recollections—and the 
truth, value, and absolute necessity 
of which have been brought more 
palpably into view by the brief, 
but conclusive trial, which the ex- 
perience of the years from 1820 to 
1824, afforded of their opposites. 
Under a firm administration, really 
anxious to remove or palliate the 
actual evils of the country, we are 
persuaded the revolutionary princi- 
ple in Spain would soon be eradica- 
ted: In the heart of the great majo- 
rity of the people, either high or low, 
it never took any root. The miserable 
fabric of the Constitution of 1820, 
opposed as it was to all the ha- 
bits, wishes and convictions of the 
great mass of the nation, gave way in 
an instant on the approach of an 
army, not amounting in numbers to 
one-fourth of those vast legions 
which had formerly in vain attempt- 
ed to overpower the liberties of 
united Spain. And why? but be- 
cause, in the one case, the French 
were detested as invaders—in the 
other, hailed as deliverers from an 
intolerable domestic tyranny. 

No better proof can be afforded 
of the conviction which is felt, how 
completely the national mind is op- 
posed to the principles of the French 
propagandists, than the artful turn 
which is attempted to be given to the 
question of succession by the lately 
published manifesto of the Queen Re- 
gent. In that document, which is un- 
derstood to emanate from the advice 
and solicitation of Zea, her Majesty 
professes to abjure the creed of libe- 
ralism, and announces her resolu- 
tion, that “ religion and monarchy, 
the primary elements of the political 
existence of Spain, shall be respect- 
ed, protected, and maintained in all 
their vigour and purity,’—that she 
“ will preserve whole and entire the 
Royal authority which has been con- 
fided to her, and maintain most reli- 

iously the form and fundamental 

aws of the monarchy, without ad- 

mitting dangerous innovations, how- 

ever respectable they may appear 

in their origin, yd we have already 
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unfortunately experienced their dis- 
astrous effects.” The object of this 
document is plainly to hold out that 
her principles of government and 
those of Don Carlos would be sub- 
stantially the same, and thus to re- 
duce the question to a mere contest 
of title, not of principles. We shall 
not question the sincerity or good 
faith with which this protestation is 
made ;—but we feel the most perfect 
conviction that the party of the 
Queen will find it practically impos- 
sible to adhere to it. The nation 
will reasonably distrust this sudden 
change of views in one who, up to 
this moment, has been the supporter 
of French interests and French prin- 
ciples; the friends of Carlos who 
adhere to him, from the conviction 
of his legal right, she will not gain 
over; those who, indifferent to the 
question of title, seek only the pre- 
servation of the Old Spanish Consti- 
tution, will rather adhere to the old 
and steady defender of that Consti- 
tution than to the proselyte of yes- 
terday ; and the Queen, be her in- 
tentions at this moment what they 
may, will ultimately be thrown back 
upon the party of the Constitution- 
alists, and be upheld by them for a 
time, only to be converted into the 
instrument of their designs, and the 
ally or tool of ambitious and artful 
France. 

If Spain be left to her own decision 
in regard to this question of succes- 
sion, the result, we believe, is not 
in the least doubtful. Already, Bis- 
cay, Leon, Navarre, and Estrema- 
dura appear to have espoused the 
cause of Charles V. Toledo, Burgos, 
Valladolid, Bilboa, Vittoria, are un- 
derstood to have already proclaim- 
ed him. Madrid, though partially 
overawed by the presence of the 
Court, is wavering; and every day 
brings intelligence of new defec- 
tions from the party of the Queen, 
and accessions to that of Carlos. 
Once seated on the throne, and left 
unharassed by the interference of fo- 
reign Powers, we should have little 
fears that the germs of revolution 
in Spain might shortly be effectually 
eradicated. 

The grand secret of Revolution 
everywhere, is the power of congre- 
gating and suddenly exciting large 
masses,—centralization. Of this, for- 
tunately for her future prospects, 
Spain knows nothing. Her provinces, 
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governed by different laws, and pos- 
sessing separate customs, have little 
connexion with, or dependency on, 


the capital. “ L’Etat,”’ said Louis 
XIV., “ c’est moi.”—“ La France,” 
said Thiers, in 1832, “ c’est Paris,” 
Not so with Spain. The possession 
of Madrid is not like that of Paris, the 
possession of France. Three times 
did the Archduke Charles, and twice 
did Joseph Bonaparte, acquire pos- 
session of Madrid; but their enter- 
prise,instead of being completed, they 
found had only commenced. In Ma- 
drid, the mob is absolutely unimport- 
ant. No glorious three days are likely 
to illustrate the annals of its working 
classes. But were it possible for 
such an eveut to take place, the pos- 
session of the capital would be of no 
importance, while the national mind 
remained sound. Every province, 
every town, would be a stronghold, 
within which legitimate authority 
could take refuge, till that tyranny 
were overpast. 

It is this circumstance, joined with 
the character of the Spanish people, 
debased, alas! by the sad events of 
the last fifty years, yet still, as a 
whole, noble, dignified, religious, 
grave, and loyal, that gives us reason 
to hope that in that country, once so 
illustrious in Europe, and still capa- 
ble of occupying so influential a sta- 
tion, the cause of order, religion, and 
good government, will maintain its 
ground. That it will do so, if Spain 
be left to her own guidance, we have 
the fullest confidence ; but that she 
will be left to exercise her own free 
and uncontrolled choice, we confess 
we scarcely hope. Such is not the 
JSreedom which our modern Liberals 
are disposed to bestow. But an evil 
day it will assuredly be for Spain, 
for England, for Europe in general, 
if an ascendency be again given to 
that wild democratic ambition, and 
reckless spirit of ignorant experi- 
ment, which so lately desolated 
Spain; if France, already secure of 
the co-operation of Portugal in all 
her schemes, be allowed also to ex 
tend her ambitious grasp to Spain, 
and practically to wield at her will. 
all the resources of the Peninsula; 
if the principle is again to be sanc- 
tioned, that foreign Powers are to 
dictate, with arms in their hands, the 
choice of a sovereign to an indepen- 
dent nation, or, under the mask of a 
pretended neutrality, actually to sup- 
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port the pretensions of one candi- 
date, in preference to the other, not 
because his legal right is clear, or 
his title acknowledged by the ma- 
jority of his country, but because 
they perceive, in the elevation of a 
puppet of their own, the means of 


increasing their own power and in- 
fluence, or of propping up the tot- 
tering fabric of their revolutionary 
crown, by surrounding it with others, 
founded on the same eccentric and 
ominous principle. 





LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY DAVID’S PICTURE OF NAPOLEON ASLEEP IN HIS STUDY 
TAKEN SHORTLY BEFORE THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Sreat softly !—for the very room, 

The stately chamber of His rest, 
Imparts a gasping awe and gloom 

Unto the rash intruder’s breast— 

Here, kneel and look !—but breathe not, lest 
Thy gross material breath alone 

Should wake that eye’s immortal blaze, 


That, like the Last Archangel’s gaze, 
Might scorch thee into stone ! 


He sleeps !—while Earth around him reels, 
And Mankind’s million hosts combine 
Against the sceptre-sword which seals 
Their fate from Lapland to the Line— 
While, like a giant roused from wine, 
Grim Europe, starting, watches him, 
The Warrior-Lord of Lodi’s field— 





O’er Jena’s rout who shook his shield— 


Is hush’d in slumber dim! 


He sleeps!—The Thunderer of the World 
For once hath, wearied, dropt the bolt, 
Whose strokes split empires up—and hurl’d 
To dust each purple-mantled Dolt, 
?Mid havoe, ruin, and revolt! 

Lo, lull’d like baby by its nurse, 
The Imperial Eagle folds that wing 
Quiescent, whose awaking spring 


Shall shake the universe! 


He sleeps! and silence binds that tone 
Which cleft the Alps’ eternal walls, 
And bridged his pathway to a throne 
Above the Avalanche’s halls: 
Hark! how that victor-voice appals 
Pale Austria’s battle-line, when first 
He crash’d gaunt Nature’s bars asunder, 
And meteor-girt, in fame and wonder, 


Upon Marengo burst! 


He sleeps and dreams—oh, for the sense 
Of some sublimer sphere, to know 

Where strays the fierce intelligence 
Which scourged the nations here below! 
To the Empyrean doth it go? 

And would its wild Ambition strain 
To grasp the balance of the skies, 
And systems, suns, and stars comprisé 


In one tremendous reign? 
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Lines on a Picture of Napoleon. 


He dreams and smiles! The Conqueror’s brow, 
Gall’d with the Wreath’s triumphal pride, 
Looks grandly calm and placid now, 
As if young Eneuten never died ! 
As if—Victorious Homicide ! 
The rush of Borodino’s stream,— 
His bony legions’ freezing groans, 
And icy Russia’s forest-moans, 
Are heard not in that dream! 


The plan and pencil in his hand 

Have droop’d, as though their effort fail’d 
To draught the crimson sketch he scann’d 

In Fate’s vast volume seven-seal’d : 

But earth shall see the page reveal’d, 
And hear its fiery purport too, 

Until her curdling heart’s-blood stops— 

And, carnage-clogged, thy sickle drops 
Outworn, red Waterloo! 


He dreams and smiles! Yon blue-sea prison 
Uncages Fortune’s crowned bird :— 

And France, exulting France, has risen 
Through all her borders, trumpet-stirr’d ! 
He heeds it not—some vision’d word 

Hath shewn him Ocean’s distant wave 
Thundering the moral of his story, 

And rolling boundless as his glory, 

Round St Helena’s grave. 


Away, bright Painter! tell thy frere, 
Self-satisfied Philosophy, 
Whose ready, reasoning tongue would swear, 
That brow of Despot cannot be 
From crested Care one moment free,— 
Tell him thy Life-imparting eye, 
Napo.eon’s sleeping hour survey’d, 
And with one deathless glance hath made 
Immortal now the Lie ! 


HaRo.p. 


Templemore, Co. Tipperary, 5th Oct. 1833. 
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A FATHER’S CURSE: 


BY THOMAS AIRD. 


I, 
A wipowep father from the holy fount 
Of Christian sprinkling, bore his first-born babe 
Ley the autumnal noon, whose rich warmth lay 
With fervid glistering on the glossy leaves 
Of the young oaks through which he homeward passed. 
And aye his restless hand 
Arranged the garment in a lighter fold, 
To overshade that breathing face upturned, 
Yet let it freely drink the vital air. 
And oft scaree walked he in his gaze intent, 
That fed on his boy’s face, 
Come out of his own loins, 
Formed in the “ painful side” 
Of a dear mother—gone to barren dust. 
O! the wet violets of those sleeping eyes, 
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That glisten through their silky-fringed lids ! 
Look to that dimpled smile! Look to those gums 
That sweetly laugh! His little features change, 
To fear now fashioned in his baby dreams. 

With many a kiss and many a murmured word, 
Fain would that father chase away the shadow! 


The Sabbath sun, 
Golden, went down the western afternoon. 
His sloping beam, mingled with mazy motes, 
Came through the leafy checkered lattice in, 
Passing into a little bed of peace, 
Where lay, in vestments white of innocence, 
That child of many vows ; no ruder sound 
Than chirp of lonely sparrow in the thatch, 
Or fluttering wing of butterfly that beat 
The sunny pane, to break his slumber calm. 
Before him knelt, in that mild solemn light, 
The guardian parent praying for his boy,— 
That God would give a trusting father power 
To feed his young heart with the bread of life, 
To bind his bold and flushing blood of youth 
Within the sealed clasps of strict example, 
With honour fenced, whose keen prismatic sense 
Resolves the slightest borders of offence ; 
That he might be a man midst men; 
His Christian being swelling still through all, 
Wrestling with evil powers, prevailing still, 
Through Him our wondrous Captain from above, 
Whose shield was patience, and whose spear was love ; 
That in the end of days, 
Escaped that doleful House whose dark foundations 
Lie in the wrath of the Lord God of Hosts, 
His life might pass into the Heavens of Christ, 
Where crowns he puts upon his Sainted ones, 
And with salvation beautifies the meek : 
Amen! So let it be! 





Il. 


But will it be? 
Oh! ill instruction of still lapsing strictness, 
Giving a double privilege to sin 
From checks relaxed, and fitfully renewed 
In tightened compensation! Thus fond love 
And feeble will make prayers lose hold of Christ, 
And cast a child out of his covenant. 





The warm and rainy sunshine 
Flushed o’er the green earth with its dewy light. 
A rainbow coloured cn the darkened east; 
One horn descending on a snow-white flock 
Of lambs at rest upon a sleek hill-side ; 
The other showered its saffron and its blue 
Down on a band of young girls in the vale, 
Tossing their ringlets in their linked dance, 
Laughing and winking to the glimmering sheen : 
Through them and over them the glory fell 
Into the emerald meadow bending inwards. 
Beneath its arch, 
Of beauty built, of promise, and of safety, 
I saw that father as a woodman go. 
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A Father's Curse. 


Behind him widely ran his little son, 
A misty line pursuing him on through 
The valley that lay glistening fresh and wide. 
They reached a woody gallery of hills, 
And there that father felled the stately trees, 
Whose rustling leaves shook down their twinkling drops, 
Wetting his clear axe, glittering in the sun. 
Perversely sate aloof, and turned away, 
Nor gratified his parent with attention 
To what he did, with questions all between, 
That boy among the ferns, intently fixed, 
His bright locks sleeping on his bloomy head, 
Plaiting a crown of rushes white and green. 

He tore it with fierce glee ; 
And tore a nosegay gathered as he came, 
Plucked with destructive hand, but ne’er to please 
An eye that wondered at the coloured freaks 
Within the spotted cups of wilding flowers. 
The young outglancing arrows of his eye 
Were tipped with cruel pleasure, as he sprung 
With froward shoutings leaping through the wood, 
O’er shadows lying on the dewy grass, 
Hunting a dragon-fly with shivering wings. 
The wild bees swinging in the bells of flowers, 
Sucking the honeyed seeds with murmurs hoarse, 
Were crushed to please him, for that fly escaped. 
The callow hedgelings chirping through the briar 
He caught, and tore their little fluttering wings. 
Then hied to where came down a sunless glade, 
Cold tinkling waters through the soft worn earth, 
Never sun-visited, but when was seen 
His green and yellow hair from out the west 
Through thinner trees, spun ’twixt the fresh broad leaves— 
But ne’er it warmed the ground, bare save where tufts 
Of trailing plants for ever wet and cold, 
With tender stools of slippery fungi grew : 
There in a sweet pellucid pool, that boy 
Drowned the young birds of summer one by one. 

Back came he near his father, 
Yet to him turned not; whistling, looking round 
To see what farther mischief he could do, 
All petulant as if fear, no more than pity, 
Could drain the light from out that saucy eye; 
Then laid him down and dug into the ground. 

Oft turned to him the while 
His father fondly looked: O! growing thoughts 
Of boyhood’s growing wants, and coming youth, 
Strengthened a parent’s loins: faint shall they not, 
Strong for his son shall be: ‘his careful eyes 
Shall wake, before the golden day’s begun 
On the high mountain tops; forth shall he tread 
The summer slope, the winter’s dun green hill, 
Where melting hail is mingled with the grass, 
To strike the gnarled elbows of the oaks. 
Now, as he turned renewed unto his toil, 
His bosom swelled into the heaved stroke. 

The self-willed boy, 

Perversely angry that his father spake not, 
And holding in his heart a contest with him, 
Formed by himself, of coldness best sustained, 
Refrained no longer, but looked round in spite. 
He saw the sunbeam through the pillared trees 
Fall on his father’s bald and polished head, 
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Bowing and rising to the labouring axe: 
Mouth, eye, and finger mocked that parent’s head! 


IIL, 

There stood a ruined house! 
In days of other years, perchance within 
Were beds of slumber, and the sacred hearth, 
Children, and joy, and sanctifying grief, 
A mother’s lessons, and a father’s prayers. 
Where’s now that good economy of life ? 

Scattered throughout the earth? 

Or has it burst its bounds, 

And left this broken outer shell, 

Swelling away into the eternal worlds? 
The pathway to the mantled well grows green; 
The swallow builds among the sooty rafters, 
Low flying out and in through the dashed window. 

Throughout the livelong day 

No form of life comes here, 
Save now and then a beggar sauntering by 
The stumps, wool-tufted, of the old worn hedge, 
That scarcely marks where once a garden was: 
He, as he turns the crazy gate, and stops, 
Seeing all desolate, then comes away 

Muttering, seems cheerless sad 

Beyond his daily wants. 

No sound of feet 

Over that threshold now is heard, 

Save when on bleak Octcber eve, 
The cold and cutting wind, that blows all through 
The hawthorn-bush, ruffling the blue hedge-sparrow, 
Shivers the little neat-herd oy beneath, 

Nestling to shun the rain 
That hits his flushed cheek with sore-driving drops, 
And forces him to seek those sheltering walls, 
Low running with bent head: But soon the awe 
Of things gone by, and the beng son worm— 
To him the death-tick—drives him forth again 

Beneath the scudding blast.—— 
I saw an old man, leaning on his staff, 
Draw ~— and go into that ruined house : 

I knew him—’twas that father! 
This was the home to which he brought his bride: 
This was the home where his young wife had died: 
This was the home where he had reared his boy. 

Forth soon he came; 
And many tears fell from his aged eyes 
Down to the borders of his trembling garment. 
He saw aman of stately form approach, 
And slunk away, that he might meet him not. 
That man his son! He, from his early years, 
Had wandered o’er the world in quest of gain. 
Much had he seen—the smoky blaze of war, 
The tents of peace, the courts of ancient kings, 
Vast fleets, and caravans of merchandise, 
And chariots of returning emperors, 
That come as the swift eagles, forests wide, 
Famous old rivers, high cloud-bearing mountains, 
Hills of grim thirst, and dry-consumed lands, 
Valleys of sheep and men-sustaining corn, 
Cities, and prepios strange. Yet back he came 
Untouched by views of wide humanity, 
Narrow, and cold, and inconsiderate. 
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Of wealth he had enough to build a hall 
Of pomp, not distant from his native place, 
Awe to command, to have a vain dominion 
In the same eyes that once looked on him poor. 
Common but cold regard had made him thither 
Take his old father from that native cot, 
Allowed to work no more—on aim dependent. 
That cot’s appearance mean, as now he neared it, 
Alarmed his conscious pride that there it stood— 
What but memorial of his poor descent ? 
He saw his father tottering round its walls: 

Ha! shall the world behold it, 
And be thus more reminded of his birth ? 
O! how he loathed that father’s hankering spirit 
After old places! How he loathed those walls ! 
Down shall they go, though half his wealth should buy then— 
There shall they not be seen—razed shall they be! 
With high and haughty hand he swept away 
That token of his boyhood’s poor estate. 





An old old man sate with abased eyes 
Beside a path that led to a gay dwelling, 
Trembling, not daring once to lift his glance 
Even to the speckled linnet on the bush: 

’Twas he—that father ! 
Came sweeping silks, a haughty pair went past: 
That proud disdainful fellow is his son; 
And she that leans upon his arm, attired 
With impudence, his wife, whose wealth has made 
Him higher still, both heedless of their sire. 


IV. 
But were they blest ? 
Ill shapes around their childless bed, of Doubt 
And Jealousy young Hymen’s lights put out, 
Curse-eyed Disdain was seen, came Hatred soon, 
And swift Repentance trode a waning moon. 


But was this all ? 
That father died neglected; and in death 
With struggling love were mingled bitter thoughts— 
A Father’s Curse. 
This, ere his head went down into the grave, 
Dug in a corner where meek strangers lie, 
Had upwards sprung, a messenger succinct, 
To trouble all the crystal range of heaven, 
To call on hell, to post o’er seas and lands, 
Nature to challenge in her last domain, 
Not to let pass th’ accursed. 
I heard a Voice—it cried, 
“ The Storms are ready.” 
Forth flew into mid-air that Father’s form ! 
No longer mean, a potentate of wrath, 
To rule the elements and set them on; 
Severe his brow, dark waxing ; fierce his eye 
As the starved she-wolf’s when the night hail beats, 
And her cubs bite her yellow milkless teats ; 
His feet with brightness burned ; flew all abroad 
His hoary hair, as from a prophet’s head ; 
And the great winds were in his carried wings : 
He called the Storms—they came ; 
He pointed to his Son: 
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I saw that son—no wife was with him now, 
No children pleaded for his naked head— 
Stand on a broken hill, abrupt and strange, 
Under a sky that darkened to a twilight: 
A huddled world of woods and waters crushed, 
Hung tumbling round him, earthquake-torn and jammed 
From Nature’s difficult throes: cut off he stood 
From ways of men, from mercy and from help, 
With chasms and ramparts inaccessible. 
The tree-tops streaming towards his outcast head, 
Shewed that the levelled winds smote sore on him: 
Gaunt rampant monsters, half drawn from the woods, 
Roared at him glaring: downwards on his eyes 
The haggard vulture was in act to swoop: 
Rains beat on him, snows fell on him, hail struck him: 
The forky jags of lightning from the cloud 
Played keen and quivering round him, faintly blue ; 
And many thunders lifted up their voice: 
All nature was against him. 
Out leapt a bolt, 
And split the mount beneath his sinking feet. 
O’er him his father’s form burned fiercely red, 
Nearer and nearer still, 
Dislimned and fused into one sheeted blaze. 
From out it fell a bloody drizzled shower, 
Rained on that bad son’s head descending fast, 
Terror thereon aghast—he’s down! he’s gone! 
Darkness has swallowed up the scene convulsed.— 
Trembling, I woke and cried, 
“QO! sons and daughters all, 
Look to this emblem of a Father’s Curse.” 





"TWAS NIGHT. 
BY THE HONOURABLE AUGUSTA NORTON. 


’Twas night! and yet I could not sleep, 
And opening wide the casement pane, 
I gazed in meditation deep 
Upon the moon-illumined plain. 
All seemed in soft repose to lie— 
No sound of life broke on mine ear, 
Save when the watchman’s sullen cry 
Foretold that morning hours were near. 


Silent the moon pursued her way 

Through countless stars and cloudless sky, 
Nor did the wind on slightest spray 

Disturb the voiceless harmony. 
All seemed at rest save me alone: 

So deep that sleep—the type of death— 
You might have heard an infant moan, 

And started at its lightest breath. 


It was an hour to set the soul 
From all its earthly fetters free; 
An hour when, careless of control, 
Thought wanders forth with memory. 
The memory of the Past was there, 
With all its smiles and all its tears ; 
And thoughts of Future too were there, 
With all its train of hopes and fears. 
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The present only had no share 
In these my waking dreams—and I, 
As if I could my fate read there, 
Was gazing on the tranquil sky. 
“The Past is all our own, its woe 
Is mellowed, and its joys remain ; 
The Future! would ’twere mine to know 
Its course, however mixed with pain!” 


Sudden a low and apes | clap 

Broke in upon my solitude, 
An owl passed by with solemn flap 

And winged its way to Holyrood. 
Strange bird! I followed with mine eye 

Its course ; it reached its home of gloom. 
Why dost thou love, with hollow cry, 

To roost, grave bird, upon a tomb ? 


Thou art a bird of presage too— 
Perhaps it was for me thou past, 
And settled on a tomb to shew 
That I must come to that at last. 
I asked the question, thy reply 
And grave reproof were kindly given; 
Enough to know, that we must die, 
To make us seek the road to heaven! 





FAMILY POETRY, NO. IV, 
THE COUNTRY SEAT. 


Oxn‘Summer Hill !* if thou wert mine, 
I'd order in a pipe of wine, 
And ask a dozen friends to dine! 


Then, with pleas’d eye careering slowly 
O’er beech-crown’d — and valley lowly, 
We'd drain the cup to thee, Old Rowley, 
To thee, and to thy courtly train, 

Once tenants of this fair domain, 

Soft Stewart, haughtiest Castlemaine, 

Pert Nelly Gwynne, gay Molly Davis, 

And many another Kara Avis. 


E’en now, ’midst yonder leafy glade, 
Methinks I see thy royal shade 

In amplitude of wig array’d; 

Near thee, thy rival in peruke, 

Stands Buckingham’s uproarious Duke, 
With Tony Hamilton and Killegrew, 
And Rochester, that rake till ill he grew, 





* Summer Hill, near Tonbridge, the seat formerly of the Lord Muskerry, and now 
of James Alexander, Esq. The noble proprietor (Muskerry, not Alexander) enter- 
tained Charles the Second and his whole Court here—+teste John Britton, whose 
valuable History of Tonbridge Wells consult for an account of Lord Chancellor 
Mansfield, and the inhuman Judge Jeffries, who disgraced himself so at the trial of 
Charles the First, as the worthy antiquary asserts, in direct contradiction to those 
who maintain that the name of the regicide president was Bradshaw, and that he 
was afterwards married to Miss Mary Anne Tree of the Theatre-Royal, Covent 
Garden, 
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When to amend his life and turn it, 

He firmly promised Dr Burnet— 

In time let’s hope to make Old Nicholas, 
Still watching for our sins to tickle us, 
Lose all his pains, and look ridiculous; 
With visage rather grave than merry, 

See, too, thy noble host Muskerry 

Leads forth,—to crown and end the stanza, 
Thy consort, Catherine of Braganza. 


Oh, Alexander! loftier far, 

Now culminates thy natal star, 

Than his of old, mine ancient crony, 
Thy namesake, erst of Macedony, 
Unrivalled,—save perhaps by Boney. 
Oh, happier far in thy degree 

Art thou, although a conqueror He, 
Whilst thou art but an Ex-M.P. 

Oh, happier far! propitious Fate, 
Making thee lord of this estate, 
Dubb’d thee in verity “ The Great ;” 
Yea, far more blest, my Alexander, 
Art thou than that renown’d commander! 


Thou ne’er wast led through wanton revelling, 
These silvan scenes to play the devil in, 
And I, for one, shouldst thou invite us, 
Would never dread the fate of Clytus; 
For ’midst these shades, so lov’d by Grammont, 
Thou never yet thy friends did’st gammon, 
By calling of thyself “ Young Ammon.” 


No frolic dame, of easy virtue, 
E’er made you drink enough to hurt you; 
And then, with impudence amazing, 
Bade you set house and all a-blazing. 
(Tis hard to say which works the quicker 
To make folk noodles, love or liquor ; 
But oh, it is a fearsome thing, 
When both combine to make a Kin 
Descend to play the part of Swing! 
I dare be sworn thou dost not sigh, 
Much less put finger in thine eye, 
For other worlds,—No, Alexander, 
I know thou art not such a gander; 
This is thy Globe—here “ toujours gai,” 
Thy motto still, though, well-a-day! 
Old Sarum’s put in Schedule A. 


Oh, Summer, Summer, Summer Hill ! 
Fain would I gaze and linger still— 
But, ah! the moon her silver lamp 
Uprears, the grass is getting damp, 
And, hark! the curfew’s distant knell 
Is tolled by Doctor Knox’s bell— 

I go, to join my wife and daughters, 
Drinking those nasty-tasted waters. 


Oh, Summer Hill! retréat divine, 
Ah me! I cannot but repine 

Thou art not, never will be mine 
I haven’t even got the wine. 


Tonsrivce We tis, Sept 30, 1833, 








822 The Convent of Chaillot. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Srir,—Your insertion of my “ Crown of Thorns,” emboldens me to offer 
you a trifle written, several years ago, for a lady’s Album. The beautiful 
engraving which suggested it must be in the recollection of many of your 
readers. 

I have the honour to be, 


&e. &e, 


THE CONVENT OF CHAILLOT, 


OR, LA VALLIERE AND LOUIS XIV. 


(Suggested by an engraving with that title in one of the Annuals.) 


Tue convent-bell has heavily toll’d 
One—two—three : 
The sun is guiding his car of gold 
Down to the dark-blue sea. 
Nigh is the hallow’d vesper-hour ; 
That hour when souls, awhile reposing, 
Converse, as in some chosen bow’r, 
With Heav’n; and Heaven, its curtains closing, 
In each care-torn, earth-wearied breast, 
Sheds its mild balm of peace and rest. 


What sounds, in the solemn cloister heard, 
The white-veil’d novices’ hearts have stirr’d ; 
Who, with eager neck and curious look, 
Like children round some pictur’d book, 
Forth from yon still recess are peeping,— 
There, where the many-hued flow’rs are sleeping 
In the ev’ning ray, 
And a little stream is creeping, 
On its lonely way 
To bound the hoary-convent wall, 
Like infant-arm with feeble thrall 
Circling some grandsire’s slow decay ! 
No whispers these of virgin-minds 
Communing heav’nly love, 
No tranquil sigh of the heart that finds 
Its only wealth above ; 
But hurried sobs, and passion’s breath, 
Betokening love whose end is death. 


What forms are in the cloister seen ? 
Is it the holy sister-band, 
Waiting their Abbess’ high command, 
And censer’s pomp, and taper’s glow, 
Ere to the high-roof’d choir they go? 
Far other forms are here, I ween : 
A dame in beauty’s fairest bloom, 
In worldly pomp array’d ; 
A monarch high, whose waving plume 
Low at her feet is laid: 
And, while that gently-struggling hand he presses, 
The lady’s head, with drooping tresses, 
Along yon pillar’s side reclines, 
While round it for support her other arm entwines. 
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But mark her eye! the wild regret, 
The hopeless look, the self-despair ; 
The wish she could at once forget 
Her being, and for ever there 

Drive off that still-consuming woe 
Which se]f-betraying spirits know! 


Haste, novices, haste ; nor stay to view : 
The choir is met, the psalms are singing: 
O happier far, be sure, are you 
Than all whose hearts such love is wringing : 


And when at close, in cadence long, 
The Virgin’s anthem floats,* 

Let each young heart with the general song 
Enwreath its secret notes : 


“ Ave Maria! thou whose breast 
No earthly passion knew, 

Whose pure lone heart was Heaven’s choice rest,— 
Each suppliant vot’ress view ; ° 


“ And gain for each, Maria dear, 
By thy sweet-sounding pray’r, 

Never, in worldly hope or fear, 
In transport or despair, 


“ To lose the deep serene repose 
Of hearts still-fix’d above, 
Or miss th’ all-filling joy of those 
Whom Heav’n has deign’d to love.” em 





* At the close of each canonical hour, in most parts of the Latin Church, there is 
an authem of the Blessed Virgin: it is generally sung to some slow, tender, and 
graceful melody. 
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THERE ought to be a New Edition 


world of Thought haunted by aerial 


of Spenser—the most delightful of} shadows, typical of the Beautiful 


all Poets. But who is worthy to, 
usher in the Apparition? Long has | 
he been apart from our noisy world 
—in his own Faerie Land 


“ Making a sunshine in a shady place.” 


The Vision is seen by many gifted 
eyes—and dear is the Divine Bard to 
all the Sons of the Muses. Some of 
the highest have had their inspira- 
tion purified by his; some, only a 
“ little lower than the Angels,” have 
by it had their spirits first kindled 
into song ; and from that exhaustless 
Urn have many “ drawn light,” who 
else had never woke the lyre, and by 
a fine feeling of the beauty it shed, 
rather than by genius of their own, 
have won themselves a name in that 
‘Poetry which, though not original, 
is still something above common 
Prose, and shines with a borrowed 
but vivid lustre. But of the 
Readers—nay, the Students of Poe- 
try—how few of all that multitude 
are familiar either with Spenser’s 
other Poems, or with the Faerie 
Queen ! 
The Editor of a Poet should him- 
self be one—a congenial and kin- 
dred spirit. Who then is worthy to 
be the Editor of Spenser? Byron 
pretended not to love him much, or 
even to admire—yet he did both, 
and having adopted his sweet and 
stately, his rich and sweeping 
stanza, he would have emulated the 
celestial soul that bathes it in mu- 
sic, had he durst; but jealousy and 
envy are sometimes passions of the 
strong as well as of the weak, and 
the Childe chose, rather than be out- 
shone by that star, to wander, some- 
. times forlorn, through our earthly 
world, which his woes, often ma- 
jestic, did, however, ennoble, in 
aga of the Spiritual Region that 

penser, with a holy feeling, called 
Faery Land. Scott speaks of “ my 
Master, Spenser.” But there was 
little sympathy between their na- 
tures ; their genius had not much in 
common; and the might of their 
magic was exhibited in very differ- 
ent spheres. He of the Thames was 
all for meditation, and the wondrous 


in manners, in morals, and in mind, 
but, above all, in Spirit. He of the 
Tweed evoked from their tombs, not 
spectres or phantoms, but Beings re- 
stored to flesh-and-blood life, and 
carrying with them the clank of ar- 
mour. He made the Past the Pre- 
sent by a necromancy that awoke 
the dead, as by the sound of a trum- 
pet, and he shewed us how fields 
were lost and won, by fighting them 
over again before our astonished 
imaginations, that began to feel asif 
with bodily eyes they were gazing 
on Flodden or Bannockburn. Words- 
worth alone of all Poets—living or 
dead—may be said to have drunk at 
the same Fount—and to have been 
urged thither by the same sacred 
thirst as the Poet of the Faerie 
Queen. From that Fount—call it 
Castalian—issue many lucid rills, 
each of which becomes a beauti- 
ful body of living waters, 

“ Where heaven and earth do make one 

imagery ;” 

but through what different climes 
and countries, cities and solitudes, 
in their empiry, do they flow! 
Spenser followed the glimmer and 
the glory winding its way, in a world 
withdrawn, through a wilderness of 
wonders. His delight, and the crea- 
tive power of his delight, was among 
the moonlight umbrage of woods and 
forests, where, among the shadows 
of the old arms of trees, he saw, or 
seemed to see, shadows as of stately 
men, while the flowers grew into 
beautiful women around his path, 
and all was Faery life. Wordsworth 
followed the silver thread that con- 
ducted down to the “ green silent 
pastures,” where were heard all the 
well-known voices, and seen all the 
ordinary goings-on of that condition 
of being, which seemed to his ima- 
gination equally as to his heart, even 
in these our later days, to reflect no 
faint or unlovely image of Patriar- 
chal—of primeval life. From even 
the “ light of setting suns,” his soul, 
that felt so profoundly the grandeur 
of the orb’s slow farewell, turned to 
the humble houses of the moun- 
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taineers, seeming to grow out of the 
rocks as naturally as their sheltering 
trees, and his humanity saw some- 
thing in the solemn shadows thrown 
on the roofs of those his Christian 
brethren, released from toil, and in 
gratitude enjoying the dewy hour of 
rest, sublimer far than the glow of 
purpleand crimson in which the lumi- 
nary was then bathing the bosom of 
the sea. Lyrical Ballads! Ay, Spen- 
ser’s self never sang sweeter strains 
than these, “ that will never die,’’ till 
the rills have vanished with the rocks, 
and the lonely beatings of the human 
heart are heard no more. Milton 
speaks of the “ Sage Spenser.” 
And the character of Wordsworth’s 
genius is—Wisdom. It longs—it 
yearns—to calm all human trouble ; 
but it knows that calmed it all can 
never be beneath the skies; and he 
is our great poetical apostle of en- 
durance, resignation, and faith. The 
stream of life seems to flow purer 
and more solemn in his poetry than 


in any other that has ever yet been’ 


conceived; yet we feel it all the 

while to be the stream of our life— 

and the earth it flows along our 

earth; but then our earth sanctified 

—as 

“ Southward through Eden goes that 
river large.” 


Southey, too, claims Spenser for his 
master, like the minstrel of Tweed- 
side, and with better reason ; for of 
all our living poets, not one has 
shewn so fine a vein of feeling and 
fancy as the Laureate, when illustra- 
ting the moral affections, by “ truth 
severe in fairy fiction drest.”” Wit- 
ness Thalaba and Oneiza, Ladurlad 
and Laila—and all the wild and 
touching incidents and events with 
which he complicates his tales, all so 
beautifully unravelled at the close, 
which, though sometimes very sad, 
is yet consolatory, and, after a little 
while, leaves the pensive spirit in 
peace. Coleridgehas done much, and 
might have done every thing in the 
region of the shadowy-sublime ; all 
menremember the Auncient Mariner; 
nor did Spenser’s self ever see a 
lovelier Being stealing on his vision- 
ary sleep, than glided before the 
eyes of the Poet of Love and Won- 
der, 

“* When midway on the mount he lay 

Beside the ruined tower”— 
“ his own dear Genrvizve!” 
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Yet not one of them all would edit 
Spenser! And thetask—he found ita 
hard one—was leftto worthy Dr Todd 
—to whom we are all greatly indebted 
for a lumbering but authentic Life 
of the Poet, in which is gathered to- 
gether—like sheaves of all kinds of 
grain, huddled together in a barn by 
husbandman afraid of a thunder- 
shower—a mass of most interesting 
and confusedinformation; but as for 
any light thrown on passages dark” 
or obscure, because of mysterious 
meaning, or of secret or slight allu« 
sion to men or things afar off, but 
called to the service of the moral 
muse from Court and Camp and 
Council, you meet not even 


** With a ray 
Of straggling sunshine gone astray ;”” 


for though he often holds up a can- 
dle, he has never remembered to 
light it, and in “the darkness visi- 
ble” you lose all temper with the 
impertinent tallow. 

Let Christopher North, then, grate« 
ful to the Doctor for his Biography, 
construct from it and from other ma- 
terials a narrative of the Poet’s Life, 
mingling it as ke goes along with a 
few reflections, and with as many— 
as he can afford—beautiful speci- 
mens of Spenser’s Minor Poems— 
promising you in a month or so as it 
may be—a look—a long look 


“ Of Heavenly Una and her milk-white 
Lamb.” 


Epmunp SPENSER was born in 
London, probably about the year 
1553, in East Smithfield, by the 
Tower. He nowhere alludes to his 
parents—which is a pity—but it is 
supposed they were poor, and in & 
humble condition of life. He was 
descended, however, from theancient 
and honourable family of Spencer, 
and Southey rightly calls him “ the 
most illustrious of an old and honour- 
able name.’ He was not a little 
proud of his descent; and his fre 
quent expression of that pride would, 
in our estimation, have been nobler, 
had he, in some immortal verse, ef 
balmed the memories of his Father 
and his Mother. 


“ At length they all to merry Londen 
came, 

To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native 
source, 
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Though from another place I take my 
name, 
An house of ancient fame.” 


In the dedication of Muiopotmos, 
or Fate of the Butterfly, to Lady Ca- 
rey, daughter of Sir John Spenser 
of Althorpe, in Northamptonshire, he 
again makes avowal of his honour- 
able descent. “ Not so much for 
your great bounty to myself, which 
yet may not be unminded; nor for 
kindred’s sake by you vouchsa- 
fed being also regardable, as for 
that honourable name which you 
have by your brave deserts pur- 
chased to yourself, and sped in the 
mouths of all men.” The Years of 
the Muses are inscribed to Lady 
Strange, another daughter of Sir John 
Spenser ; and in that dedication he 
says,—“ The causes for which ye 
have thus deserved of me to be 
honoured, (if honour it be at all,) 
are, both for your particular boun- 
ties, and also some private bands of 
affinitie which it hath pleased your 
ladyship to acknowledge.” And in 
Colin Clout’s come Home again, he 
says,— 


“ Ne lesse praisworthie are the sisters 
three, 

The honor of the noble familie, 

Of which I meanest count myself to be, 

And mest that unto them J am so nie.” 


It does not appear that he was 
very nigh; but the “ private bands 
of affinity” it had “ pleased Lady 
Strange to acknowledge;” and she 
had no reason to be ashamed of her 
relationship with the poet of the 
Faerie Queen. 

Of the boyhood of this great ge- 
nius we know nothing; but on May 
20, 1569, he was admitted as a sizer 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; and 
on June 26, 1576, he took the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. These were 
assuredly seven happy years in a 
life afterwards not undisturbed ; and 
Spenser was a noble scholar. An 
idle story was set afloat by some 
gossip, that he had been an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for a fellowship in 
Pembroke Hall, in competition with- 
Andrews, the celebrated prelate. 
Some sharp expressions in a letter 
of his friend, Gabriel Harvey, shew 
that he had had some quarrel with 
some College dignitary, no unusual 
occurrence ; but nothing pleases per- 
sone of a literary turn and no educa- 
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tion, so much asa fling at the Univer- 


sities. Spenser more than once al- 
ludes with pleasure and pride to his 
Alma Mater; and his “ sweet and 
silent studies,” pursued for seven 
years in those peaceful shades, gave 
to England one great poet more, 
worthy to take place by the side of 
Milton. 

On leaving Cambridge, he went 
some where into the north of England, 
to reside with some relations, pro- 
bably as a tutor, and there he fell in 
love with Rosalind. But 


‘“‘ The course of true love never yet ran 
smooth,”’ 


and Spenser was not a thriving 
wooer. In vain, ’tis said, 


‘¢ He wooed the widdowes daughter of 
the glen.” 


And who was the inexorable she? 
That mysterious commentator on the 
Shepherd's Calendar, who baffles all 
enquiry into his own individual being, 
by the initials E. K., saith “ he call- 
eth Rosalinde the widow’s davghter 
of the glenne, that is, of a countrey 
hamlet or borough, which I thinke 
is rather said to colour and conceale 
the person then simply spoken. For 
it is well known, even in spight of 
Colin and Hobbinoll, that she is a 
gentlewoman of no mean house, 
nor endued with any vulgar and 
common gifts, both of nature and 
manners; but such in deede, as 
neede neither Colin be ashamed to 
have her made known by his verses, 
nor Hobbinoll be grieved that so she 
should be commended to immortali- 
tie for her rare and singular vertues: 
specially deserving it no lesse then 
either Myrto, the most excellent poet 
Theocritus his darling, or Lauretta 
the divine Petrarches Goddesse, or 
Himera the worthy poet Stesichorus 
his idol; upon whom he is said to 
have doted, that in regard of her ex- 
cellencies, he scorned and wrote 
against the beautie of Helen. For 
which his presumptuous and un- 
heedie hardinesse, he is sayd, by ven- 
geance of the gods thereat being 
offended, to have lost both his eies.’ 
Our classical and perhaps pedantic 
friend with the initials hints, that 
“perhaps the name being well or- 
dered will betray the very name of 
Spenser’s loved mistress.” On this 
hint, the author of the Life of Spen- 
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ser prefixed to Chureh’s edition of 
the Faerie Queen, observes, “ that as 
Rose is a common Christian name, 
so in Kent, among the gentry, under 
Henry VI., in Fuller’s Worthies, we 
find in Canterbury the name of John 
Lynde.” But the “ widow’s daughter 
of the glen” did not won in Can- 
terbury nor in Kent. And Todd 
says simply but truly “if Rose 
Lynde be the person designed, she 
has the honour also to have her poe- 
tical name adopted by Dr Lodge, a 
contemporary poet with Spenser, 
who wrote a collection of Sonnets 
entitled, Rosalind; and by Shak- 
speare, wlio has presented us with 
a very engaging Rosalind in As You 
Like it.” Speaking of the Shepherd’s 
Calendar, Mr Todd says, “ Of this 
eloquent Poem much is devoted to 
complaints, such as tender and un- 
successful lovers breathe, and a 
considerable part to observations 
that bespeak a pensive and a feeling 
mind.” He adds—without any suf- 
ficient warrant—“ after trifling with 
his honourable affection, she prefer- 
red his rival. To subjects of this 
kind the pipe of pastoral poetry is 
often tuned; and thus Spenser 
soothed his unfortunate passion.” 
But the author of the Shepherd’s 
Calendar does not sing like a despair- 
ing or dying Swan. Inthe argument 
of April, E. K. tells us that by that 
boy’s great misadventure in love, 
“Colin’s mind was alienated and 
withdrawn, not merely from Hobbi- 
noll, who most loved him, but also 
from all former delights and studies, 
as well in pleasant pyping as run- 
ning, rymeing,and singing, and other 
laudable exercises. Whereby Hob- 
binoll taketh occasion, for proofe of 
Colin’s more excellencie and skill in 
poetrie, to record a song which the 
said Colin sometime made in honour 
of her Majestie, whom abruptly 
he termeth Elissa.’ And an anima- 
ted, amatory, and laudatory strain it 
is, shewing that Colin had not been 
made very miserable by Rosalind. 
June is wholly “‘ vowed to the com- 
plaining of Colin’s ill successe in his 
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love. . For being (as is aforesaid) 
enamoured of acountry lasse, Rosa- 
lind, and having (as seemeth) found 
place in her heart, heecommunicateth 
to his deare friend Hobbinoll, that he 
isnow forsaken unfaithfully, and in his 
steade Menalcas, another shepherd, 
received disloyaily. And this is the 
whole argument of this Aeglogue.” 
True it isso, yet somehow or other 
we cannot be sad and sorry for 
Spenser. His friend, Gabriel Har- 
vey, in some remarks prefixed to 
his Encomium Lauri, says to him, 
“Thinke upon Petrarches, and per- 
haps it will advance the wynges of 
your imagination a degree higher; 
at the least if any thing can be add- 
ed to the loftinesse of his conceits, 
whose gentle mistresse, Rosalinde, 
once reported to have all the Intelli- 
gences at commandement, and an- 
other time christened him Segnior 
Pegaso.” Dr Todd is shocked by 
Gabriel Harvey’s want of feeling in 
this passage. “This alludes,” he 
says, “to the pleasant days of love 
that were gone and past. And it is 
rather strange that Harvey should 
introduce a subject of which the re- 
membrance could not be very plea- 
sing to a deserted lover.” Why not? 
Spenser had pleased himself with 
singing the loves of Colin and Ro- 
salind; and Harvey’s praise of the 
“ Widdowe’s daughter of the Glen” 
must have been “ very pleasing to a 
deserted lover,” who made the Pub- 
lic his confidant. It is likewise 
very pleasing to us all to hear such 
praise of Rosalind. She must have 
been a delightful creature. Familiar 
with Petrarch in his own choice Ita- 
lian. A wit, too, in her playfulness 
— Segnior Pegaso!” It was “in the 
greener times of his youth” that 
Spenser composed his two Hymns in 
the praise of Love and Beauty, and in 
them, too, are many tender allu- 
sions to Rosalind, but such as con- 
firm us in our belief that no real 
wretchedness resulted from his pas- 
sion, which inspired, however, much 
beautiful poetry, and was, no doubt, 
by poetry much inspired in return. 


“So hast thou often done (ay me, the more!) 
To me thy vassal, whose yet bleeding heart 
With thousand wounds thou mangled hast so sore, 





VOL. XXXIV. 


That whole remains scarce any little part; 
Yet to augment the anguish of my smart, 
Thou hast enfrozen ker disdainful brest, 
That no one drop of pity there doth rest. 
NO. CCXV. 
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“‘ Why then do I this honour unto thee, 
Thus to ennoble th victorious name, 

Sith thou dost shew no favour unto me, 

Ne once move ruth in that rebellious dame, 
Somewhat to slake the rigour of my flame? 
Certes small glory dost thou win hereby, 
To let her live thus free, and me to die. 


*¢ But if thou be indeed, as men thee call, 

The world’s great parent, the most kind preserver 
Of living wights, the sovereign lord of all, 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou dost afflict as well the not-deserver, 

As him that doth thy lovely heasts despise, 

A.nd on thy subjects most dost tyrannize ? 


«4Yet herein eke thy glory seemeth more, 

By so hard handling those which best thee serve, 
That ere thou dost them unto grace restore, 
Thou mayest well try if thou wilt ever swerve, 
And mayest them make it better to deserve, 
And having got it, may it more esteem; 

For things hard gotten men more dearly deem. 


“ So hard those heavenly beauties he enfir’d 

As things divine, least passions do impress, 
The more of stedfast minds to be admir’d 

The more they stayed be on stedfastness ; 

But baseborn minds such lamps regard the less, 
Which at first blowing take not hasty fire ; 
Such fancies feel no love, but loose desire. 


“ For Love is lord of Truth and Loyalty, 
Lifting himself out of the lowly dust, 

On golden plumes, up to the purest sky, 
Above the reach of loathly sinful lust, 
Whose base effect through cowardly distrust 
Of his weak wings dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a moldwarp in the earth doth lie. 


* His dunghill thoughts, which do themselves enure 
To dirty dross, no higher dare aspire, 

Ne can his feeble earthly eyes endure 

The flaming light of that celestial fire 

Which kindleth love in generous desire, 

And makes him mount above the native might 

Of heavy earth, up to the heavens hight. 


“ Such is the powre of that sweet passion, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 

And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer form, which now doth dwell 

In his high thought, that would itself excel, 
Which he beholding still with constant sight, 
Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light.”” 





These beautiful verses flow from 
no broken, no breaking heart. We 
doubt not that Edmund Spenser 
loved Rose Lynde. But he was then a 
poor scholar—tutor, perhaps, to the 
boys of a third cousin. Poet as he 
was, and all impassioned, he was a 
man of honour. Often must the 
dream of marriage have passed 
across his quaking heart. We dare- 
say he said many exquisitely tender 
things to sweet Rose, with voice and 


eyes that might have melted marble 
—but innecent all and fearful of the 
future. The “ Widdowe’s daughter 
of the Glen,” though by birth and 
breeding a lady, was rich but in the 
gifts of nature, and too proud were 
they in that almost poverty of theirs 
to cherish hopes of a blended life. 
They loved to the utmost verge of 
allowable love. But those two lucid 
streams, murmuring for a while along 
the same meads of asphodel, ma- 
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king one melody, did ere long “ dis- 
part to different seas.” Years not 
a few passed away, and Spenser was 
happily wedded to another—his own 
Elizabeth—by Mulla’s shores. Yet 
even then he was not forgetful of Ro- 
salind. He did not fear any reproach 
in the fond eyes of his happy wife, 
when they should fall on the vision- 
ary picture of his first and unforgot- 
ten affection ; and in one of his finest 
Poems, published, and perhaps writ- 
ten after his marriage, he vindicates 
the “ Widdowe’s Daughter of the 
Glen” from all reproach, and de- 
clares that she was ir spirit as in 
shape, “ of divine regard and hea- 
venly hue.” 

We believe, then, that in spite, nay 
because of his passion for Rosalind, 
Spenser was happy during his two 
years’ retirement in the North of 
England. In his Life by Ball, prefixed 
to his edition of the Calendar, his re« 
moval to London, by the advice of his 
friend Harvey, is dated in 1578; and 
then it was that he was introduced 
to Maister Phillip Sydney, who re- 
commended him to his uncle the 
Earl of Leicester. It appears pro- 
bable that he now passed some time 
at the family-seat of Sydney at Pens- 
hurst in Kent, where, says Todd, “ he 
was probably employed in some li- 
terary service, and at least assisted, 
Wwe may suppose, the platonic and 
chivalrous studies of the gallant and 
learned youth who had thus kindly 
noticed him.” Various expressions 
are sprinkled over the Calendar that 
seem to denote it was partly com- 
posed at Penshurst. It was published 
in 1579,and dedicated to his all-accom- 
plished patron—of whom Southey 
says with exquisite discrimination, 


“ Sydney, than whom, a gentler braver 
man 

His own delightful genius never feigned, 

Illustrating the vales of Arcady 

With courteous courage and with loyal 
loves. 


Spenser was now in the prime of 
youthful manhood; and from boy- 
hood had held converse with the 
Muses. Mr Todd plausibly conjec- 
tures that he had contributed several 
poems to the Theatre of Wordlings, 
a work published in the year in 
which he had become a member of 
the University. E. K., the commen- 
tator on the Shepheard’s Calendar, in- 
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forms us, that besides the Dreams, 
the Legends and Court of Cupid were 
then finished, as well as his T’ransla- 
tion of Moschus’ Idyllion of Wan- 
dering Love. Spenser himself, in a 
letter to Gabriel Harvey, dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1579, speaks of his “ Slom- 
ber and other pamphlets;” and, in 
another letter, of his Dreams, Dying 
Pelican, Epithalamion Thamesis, and 
Stemmata Dudileiana. He had even 
written a discourse, entitled the 
English Poet. “ To tell you trueth, 
I mynde shortly, at convenient ley- 
sure, to sette forth a book in this 
kynde, whyche I entitle Epithalamion 
Thamesis ; whyche book I dare un- 
dertake wil be very profitable for the 
knowledge, and rare for the inven- 
tion and manner of handling. For, 
in setting forth the mariage of the 
Thames, I shewe his first beginning 
and offspring, and all the country 
that he passeth through, and also 
describe all the rivers throughout 
Englande, whyche came to this wed- 
ding, and their righte names and 
right passage ; and a worke, believe 
me, of much labour, wherein, not- 
withstanding, Master Holinshed hath 
muche furthered and advantaged 
me, who therein hath bestowed sin- 
gular paines in searching oute their 
course til they fall into the sea.” 
These words do not, we think, affirm 
that he had written the whole of such 
a poem, which, if completed, must 
have been very very long, and we 
fear, even from Spenser’s quill, 
wearisome; and perhaps we have 
all, or the most of what he had 
written, in the Faerie Queen,— 
the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway. His Stemmata Dudileiana 
appears to have been written in 
Latin, and contained a description 
of the Earl of Leicester’s genealogy, 
with “sundry apostrophes therein, 
addressed you knowe to whom”— 
“ we may reasonably suppose,” says 
Mr Todd, “to Sir Philip Sidney.” 
“ Trust me,” adds the Poet, “ in 
my own fancie I never dyd bet- 
ter.’ This work, his Slomber, and 
the Dying Pelican are among his 
lost. About this time, too, (1579,) 
ke had written “nine comedies,” 
which, early in 1580, he sent to 
Harvey, along with some portion of 
the Faerie Queen. “1am voyde of al 
judgement,” says that pompous gen- 
tleman, “ if your nine comedies, 
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whereunto, in imitation of Herodo- 
tus, you give the names of the nine 
Muses (and in one man’s fancie not 
unworthily), come not neerer to 
Ariostoes Comedies, eyther for the 
finenesse of plausible elocution, or 
the rarenesse of poetical invention, 
than that Elvish Queene doth to his 
Orlando Furioso; which, notwith- 
standing, you will needes seeme to 
emulate, and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly profess yourself in one of your 
last letters. Besides that, you know 
it hath been the usual practice of 
the most exquisite and odde wiites 
in all nations, and specially in Jtalie, 
rather to shewe and advaunce them- 
selves that way than any other ; as 
namely, those three dyscoursing 
heads, Bibiena, Machiavel, and Are- 
tine, did (to let Bembo and Ariosto 
passe) with the great admiration and 
wonderment of the whole countrey ; 
being indeed reputed matchable in 
all points, both for conceyt of witte 
and eloquent decyphering of mat- 
ters, either with Aristophanes and 
Menander in Greek, or with Plautus 
and Terence in Latin, or with any 
other in any other tong. But I will 
not stand greatly with you in your 
owne matters. 
Queene be fairer in your eie than 
the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin 
runne away with the garland from 
Apollo, marke what I say; and yet 
I wil not say that I thought; but 
there an end for this once, and fare 
you well till God, or some good 
angel, putte you in @ better mind.” 
Mr Cooper Walker, the elegant au- 
thor of the History of the Italian 
Drama, in a letter to Mr Tod§, very 
properly sets aside the supposition 
made by some that the lost come- 
dies were but a series of lines, in 
nine divisions, like the Tears of the 
Muses, and that to each division was 
given the denomination of Comedy, 
Spenser using that term in the wide 
sense in which it was employed by 
Dante, Boccacio, and other early 
Italian writers. Mr Walker thinks 
the words of Harvey are decisive in 
regard to the form of these pieces. 
For the Comedies of Ariosto, to 
which he compares the Comedies of 
Spenser, and to which he thinks 
they come so near, are regular dra- 
mas ; as are the Comedies of Bibiena, 
Machiavelli, and Aretino, with which 
he classes them. But are those co- 
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medies at all like those of Aristo- 
phanes? Not to our eyes—and our 
eyes only have had but a superficial 
view of them; or are they like those 
of Plautus aud Terence? Not very. 
As for Menander in Greek, Gabriel 
Harvey knew of him only through 
the Latin Comedy ; and the truth is, 
that he has said nothing in all that 
vain hubbub of words. Gabriel has 
been taken severely to task for 
throwing cold water on the embryo 
Faerie Queen, whom he hailed with 
delight on her birth. But Mr Hob- 
house, or some other friend of By- 
ron’s—and all his intimate friends 
were men of talents—went as far 
wrong in his judgment of the 
“ Childe ;” and people must be par- 
doned for prophesying amiss of great 
original poems in manuscript. Har- 
vey could have seen but a few can- 
tos—probably unconnected and un- 
finished—and from them a wiser 
man might not have been able to 
form any idea of the magnificent and 
beautiful whole—or half of a whole 
—as it afterwards shone forth, in 
seventy-two cantos, certainly the 
loveliest, and perhaps the most glo- 
rious constellation in the Heaven of 
Poetry. 

And what shall we say of the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, the work on 
which was first founded Spenser’s 
fame? What dare we say, after 
Dryden and Pope? “ The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar of Spenser,” says 
glorious John, “ is not to be match- 
ed in any modern language—not 
even by Tasso’s Amintéa, which in- 
finitely transcends Guarini’s Pastor 
Fido, as having more of nature in it, 
and being almost clear from the 
wretched affectation of learning. 
Spenser, being master of our north- 
ern dialect, and skilled in Chaucer’s 
English, has so exactly imitated the 
Dorick of Theocritus, that his love 
is a perfect image of that passion 
which God infused into both sexes, 
before it was corrupted with the 
knowledge of arts, and the ceremo- 
nies of what we call good manners.” 
Doctors differ. Ben Jonson, allu- 
ding, we presume, rather to the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar than the Faerie 
Queen, though perhaps to both, said 
to Drummond, “ in Roslin’s classic 
shade,” that Spenser “ wrote no lan- 
guage at all;” and Sam Johnson, im- 
proving on Ben, some century or so 
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afterwards, said almost the same of 
Milton. That Spenser shews him- 
self master of “ our northern dia- 
lect,’ we cannot bring ourselves to 
think ; but true it is that he is “ skill- 
ed in Chaucer’s English.” We dare- 
say John Dryden was a better Gre- 
cian than Christopher North, yet we 
demur to his decision, that in the 
Shepherd's Calendar Edmund Spen- 
ser has “ exactly imitated the Dick 
of Theocritus.” Nor can we by any 
effort compel ourselves to agree with 
what he has said of the love in those 
Pastorals.. Much of it is the poet’s 
own love for Rosalind, fancifully ex- 
hibited in the character of Colin 
Clout; and though quite innocent in 
its way, by no means unaccompanied 
“with the ceremonies of what we 
call good manners.” The love, which 
is not the poet’s thus veiled, is natu- 
ral enough too, but rather hum-drum- 
mish, and far from being “ a perfect 
image of that passion which God in- 
fused into both sexes,” before it had 
undergone the “ corruption of good 
manners.” Farther, it cannot be truly 
said that love is the chief subject of 
those Pastorals. Februarie “is ra- 
ther morall and general, than bent to 
anie secret or particular purpose.” 
It discourses of old age; and among 
the other afflictions of that sad sea- 
son, its unloveliness is no doubt 
scorned by Young Cuddie as the 
chief. But the sing-song is of the 
eneral decay of nature and human 
ife. ‘For as in this time of the 
yeare, so then in our bodies there is 
a drie and withering cold, which con- 
gealeth the crudled blood, and frie- 
seth the weather-beaten flesh with 
storms of Fortune, and hoare frosts 
of Care. To which purpose the olde 
man (Thenot) telleth a tale of the 
Oake and the Brier, so livelie, and 
so feelinglie, as, if the thing were set 
forth in some picture before our eies, 
more plainlie could not appear.” Apri/ 
opens about love—* Colin, the south- 
ern shepherd’s boy,” and Rosalind, 
“ the widdowe’s daughter of the 
glen;” but consists chiefly of a pane- 
gyric on Queen Elizabeth. In May, 
under the persons of two shepherds, 
Piers and Palinode, “ be represented 
two formes of pastours or ministers, 
or the Protestant and tie Catholike ; 
whose chiefe talke standeth in reason- 
ing, whether the life of the one must 
be like that of the other; with whom 
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having shewed that it is dangerous to 
maintaine any fellowship, or give too 
much credite to their colourable and 
fained good wil, he telleth him a tale 
of the Foxe, that, by such a counter- 
point of craftiness, deceyved and de- 
voured the credulous Kidde.” Tho- 
mas Campbell, whose own delightful 
Gertrude of Wyoming, proves his 
loving admiration of the Faerie Queen, 
cannot stomach “ such pastoral 
scenes.” “ The shepherds of Spen- 
ser’s Calendar,” he says, “ are par- 
sons in disguise, who converse about 
Heathen divinities and points of 
Christian theology. Palinode de- 
fends the luxuries of the Catholic 
clergy, and Piers extols the purity of 
Archbishop Grindal, concluding with 
the story of a fox who came to the 
house of a goat in the character of a 
pedlar, and obtained admittance by 
pretending to be asheep. This may 
be burlesquing AZsop, but certainly 
is not imitating Theocritus.” July 
is in “ honour and commendation of 
good shepherds, and to the shame 
and dispraise of proud and ambitious 
Pastours, such as Morrel is here 
imagined to be.” In September we 
are introduced to Diggon Davie, a 
shepherd who, in hope of more gain, 
drove his sheep into a far country, 
the abuse whereof, and loose living 
of Popish prelates, he discourseth at 
large. In October—the most poetical 
perhaps of the pastorals that fill up 
the year—we find Cuddie finely 
“ setting out the perfect pattern of a 
Poet.” In November, Colin bewaileth 
—and beautifully, the death of some 
maidey, of. great blood, whom he call- 
ed Dido. The personage is secret, 
and to me altogether unknown, al- 
beit of himself I often required the 
same.” And in December, Colin com- 
plains to Pan of this weary life, now 
in its winter, and describes all its 
seasons, 

Spenser, it will be seen, takes a 
wide range in his Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar; yet not wider than Virgil. But 
to Virgil he cannot be for one mo- 
ment in aught compared; while in | 
the purely pastoral parts of his poem | 
he is, we feel, far inferior to Theocri- | 


tus. Pope says, “ notwithstanding | 
all the care he has taken, he is cer-/ 
tainly inferior in his dialect. In! 
the manners, thoughts, and charac-| 
ters, he comes near to Theocritus 


himself.” Pope was a better judge | 
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of dialect, than of the manners, 
thoughts, and characters of Shep- 
herds. He knew—how could he ?— 
little or nothing of rural or rustic 
life—we mean by experience. He 
had a fine fancy for every thing; and 
says truly, that “the addition Spen- 
ser has made of a Calendar to 
Eclogues, is very beautiful ; since by 
this, besides the general moral of 
innocence and simplicity, which is 
common to other authors of Pastoral, 
he has one peculiar to himself; he 
compares human life to the several 
seasons ; and at once exposes to his 
readers a view of the great and little 
worlds in their various changes and 
aspects.” How finely felt and said! 
In his plan of Pastoral, Spenser has 
had many imitators. But it was 
reserved for Thomson to change 
months into Seasons. And then we 
saw complete in Poetry the varied 
year. 

Pope well remarks, that the scru- 
pulous division of his pastorals into 
months obliged Spenser either to 
repeat the same descriptions in other 
words for three months together ; or 
when it was exhausted before, en- 
tirely to omit it; whence it comes to 
pass that some of his eclogues have 
nothing but their titles to distinguish 
them. And the reason, he adds, is 
evident; because the year has not 
that variety in it to furnish every 
month with a particular description 
as it mayevery season. Tous Spen- 
ser seems deficient in minute pen- 
cilling of nature, at times when such 
minute pencilling was necessary for 
appropriate discrimination .of the 
slowly stealing changes of aspect 
which the face of the earth is con- 
stantly undergoing, from week to 
week, almost from day to day, might 
we say from hour to hour? There 
are few touches in the Shepherd’s 
Calendar that shew the sudden smile 
or frown on that face, such as are 
frequent in the pastoral poetry of 
Ramsay, Burns, Hogg, and Cunning- 
hame. All that can be said is, that 
he feels, like a true poet, the greater 
and more manifest changes, and often 
happily describes them; but we 
question if there be a single passage 
that might be quoted as an exquisite 
or perfect picture of any given por- 
tion of oe or time as coloured by 
the Air of the Season, the Day, or the 
Hour. He learned ere long to look 
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with a gifted eye over the enchanted 
land of Faery ; but this our everyday 
world, with its clods and clod-hop- 
pers, we must declare our conviction, 
to whatever censure it may expose 
us, he had not then at least studied 
with an instructed eye, though it was 
observant of much which he painted 
in music. 

But to our minds the irredeemable 
sin the Shepherd’s Calendar—we 
wish we could use gentler words, but 
cannot find them—is the cold, un- 
comfortable, and unhappy air that 
hangs in it over almost the whole of 
rural life. We are always wishing for 
the sun, but no sun shews his face, 
Nature is starved, and life hungry— 
and sleep seems but the relief from 
labour. There is nowhere Joy. Boy- 
hood rudely taunts old age, but not 
in the impulse of its own bounding 
blood inthe thoughtless heart of hap- 
piness. We do not envy Cuddie, but 
long to break his head. Boister- 
ous mirth mingles ill with moping 
melancholy; we blame the rustics in 
their leisure for being idle, and we 
cannot pity them when at their task- 
work they seem slaves. Into what 
a different world are we brought by 
Wordsworth! A world still of care 
and sorrow, but scattered all over 
with “ gleams of redeeming happi- 
ness!” Go, gentle reader, and pass 
an hour with the “ Brothers,” or “Old 
Michael ;” and you will think but 
little of the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
though it too has its fine inspirations, 
for it was composed by Spenser. 

Alas ! what have we been saying— | 
and is it possible that we have been 
doing the gentle Spenser wrong? 
Even Hughes, who, though a pretty 
critic, was but a small, says, as if in 
reproof of our objurgation, “ there 
seems to be the same difference be- 
tween the Faerie Queen and the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, as between a royal 
palace and a little country-seat.” 
That is a pleasant and picturesque 
image. Palaces in that poem rise 
around us like “golden exhalations 
of the dawn,”—and with visionary 
inhabitants. But we are not now in 
Faery Land—only in the north of 
England. And where—pray, point 
it out to us, we beseech you—where 
is the Jittle country-seat ? And where 
the tenants on the farmy fields that 
go sloping in sunny uplands all round 
about its central and ancestral groves? 
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“ The stream will not flow, the smoke 
will not rise, 

And the valley has all passed away from 
our eyes.” 

Campbell’s criticism is as fine and 
true as his poetry. “ Pope, Dryden, 
and Warton,” he remarks, “ have ex- 
tolled those eclogues, and Sir Wil- 


| liam Jones has placed Spenser and 
| Gay as the only genuine descgend- 
' ants of Theocritus and Virgil in ji 


toral poetry. This decision may 
be questioned. Favourable as the 
circumstances of England have been 
to the developement of her genius, 
in all the higher walks of poetry, 
they have not been propitious to the 
humbler pastoral muse. Her trades 
and manufactures, the very blessings 
of her wealth and industry, threw 
the indolent shepherd’s life to a dis- 
tance from her cities and capital, 
where poets, with all their love of 
the country, are generally found; 
and impressed on the face of the 
country, and on its rustic manners, 
a gladsome, but not romantic ap« 
pearance. In Scotland, on the con- 
trary, the scenery, rural economy, 
and the songs of the peasantry, sung 
‘at the wauking of the fold,’ pre- 
sented Ramsay with a much near- 
er image of pastoral life, and he ac- 
cordingly painted it with the fresh 
feeling and enjoyment of nature. 
Had Sir William Jones understood 
the dialect of that poet, I am con- 
vinced that he would nothave award- 
ed the pastoral crown to any other 
author. Ramsay’s shepherds are 
distinct, intelligible beings, neither 
vulgar, like the caricatures of Gay, 
nor fantastic, like those of Fletcher. 
They afford such a view of a national 
peasantry, as we should wish to ac- 

uire by travelling among them; and 
form a draft entirely devoted to ru- 
ral manners, which for truth, and 
beauty, and extent, has no parallel 
in the richer language of England. 
Shakspeare’s pastoral scenes are only 
subsidiary to the main interest of 
the plays where they are introduced. 
Milton’s are rather pageants of fancy 
than pictures of real life.” 

All most true. Theocritus’ does 
not make us long to live all our days 
among goat-herds, and shepherds, and 
ox-herds; but he does make us long 
to visit them—and love them and 
their life. That such peaceful peo- 
ple were in this world, reading him, 
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we cannot choose but believe ; peace- 
ful but not passionless, and touched 
at their hearts with friendship and 
love, both the one and the other like 
streams, the affection with an equa- 
ble flow, the passion enlivened ra- 
ther than troubled by a summer 
shower. Scriptures by genius of 
primeval life. Truth by fancy made 
more beautiful than Fiction,. while 
Imagination breathes from the heart. 
Perhaps Virgilius may not be so na- 
tural—yet surely he keeps within 
the domain of Nature. Bless hea- 
ven he was born! Was ever style at 
once so rich and simple as his in his 
Eclogues ? His are the 


“ Courtier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, pen ;” 


Yet all subdued by the spirit of the 
rural scene, so that you think him, in 
very truth, the gentle Roman she 
herd, illustrating his humble birth- 
place, and the life of his humble 
compeers. Never sang the Swan 
of Mantua so sweetly as among the 
shady streams, with their banks and 
braes sprinkled with sheep. Arma 
virumque cano is then a forgotten 
sound—and the Pan-pipe all around 
breathes peace. 

Oh! what monster mentions Gay ? 
We wish all fame to the memory of 
him and his panegyrist Sir William 
Jones. But his Pastorals are about 
as bad as his Beggar’s Opera—vulgar 
both—if vulgarity there ever were 
on earth—in town or country—and 
we have been miserably awakened 
from our dream of the Golden Age. 
Away with us down again—far, far 
away into the very bosom of that 
visionary but no unreal world. We 
hear the waterfall dinning in “ Hab- 
bie’s Howe.” We see Scottish lassies 
bleaching claes on the brae—and our 
heart partakes the quiet of the heart 
of the Pentland Hills, 

We were. just now about to wing 
our way, like a sea-bird flying far 
inland, over the “ green silent pas- 
tures” of pastoral poetry; but we 
fold our plumes, and delay for a 
while our meditated flight. We shall 
take it the first sweet still day of 
spring, and shall soon be in Sici 5; 

Good Dr Aikin, excellent Mrs Bar- ; 
bauld’s brother, writes more sensi< 
bly than any body we have met with, 
about Spenser’s Shepherd’sCalendar. 
He calle it “a Series of Pastorals, 
upon no uniform plan, but in general 
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lowered down to that rustic stan- 
dard, which is supposed appropriate 
to this species of composition. The 
' gradation of rural scenery according 
to the changes of the year, which the 
title of the piece would lead the 
reader to expect, forms but a small, 
and by no means a striking part of 
the design, which is rather moral 
than descriptive. The Shepherd’s 
| character is borrowed chiefly for the 
purpose of giving grave lectures on 
the conduct of lite; of panegyrizing 
a Sovereign, or lamenting a lost 
friend; it is even made the allegori- 
cal vehicle of reflections concerning 
the state of religion. Spenser, at 
that period, seems to have joined that 
party which was most zealous for 
ecclesiastical reform, and which 
viewed with the greatest displea- 
sure the corruptions introduced by 
the worldly pomp and dominion of 
Popery. How adverse such topics 
are to the simplicity and amenity of 
— pastoral, needs not now to 
e pointed out. It seems generally 
agreed that the description of the 
grand and beautiful objects of na- 
ture,with well-selected scenesofrural 
life, real but not coarse, constitute 
the only proper materials of pastoral 
poetry. To these, Spenser has made 
small additions ; and, therefore, the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, though it ob- 
tained the applause of Sidney, and 
seems immediately to have given its 
author a rank among the esteemed 
poets of the time, would probably, 
in the progression of critical taste, 
| have been consigned to oblivion, had 
| it not been borne up by the fame of 
\_the Faerie Queen.” 

We “ say ditto to Dr Aikin.” 
Sidney, we suspect, was rather cold 
on the Calendar. In the Defence of 
Poesie, he says he “hath much poetrie 
in his eclogues, indecde worthy the 
reading, if I be not deceived. That 
same framing of his style to an old 
rustic language, I dare not allow; 
since neither Theocritus in Greek, 
Virgil in Laiin, nor Sannazarius in 
Italian, did affect it.’ In another 
passage he bestows on it higher com- 
mendation, but not on very strong 
grounds. “Is it then the pastoral 
poeme which is misliked? Is the 
poor pipe disdained, which some- 
times, out of Melibcus’ mouth, can 
shew the miseries of people under 
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hard lords and ravening souldiers ? 
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And againe by Tityrus, what blessed- 
ness is derived to them that lye low- 
est, from the goodness of them that 
sit highest.” There he speaks well 
of Virgil, but not so well of Spenser, 
when he adds, “ sometimes under 
the pretty tales of wolves and sheepe, 
can include the whole considerations 
of wrong doing and patience,— 
sometimes shew that contentions for 
triffs can get but a trifling victory.” 
Webbe, in his discourse on poetry, 
thinks the Calendar faultless; and 
Francis Meres, in his Wits’ Treasury, 
says, “ Theocritus is famed for hia 
Idyllia in Greek, and Virgil for his 
eclogues in Latin; so Spenser, their 
imitator, in his Shepherd’s Calendar, 
is renowned for the like argument, 
and honoured for fine poetical inven- 
tion, and most exquisite wit.’ Nay, 
Abraham Fraunce, in his Logic of the 
Law, takes examples from it “to ex- 
press the precepts of Legicke.” Du- 
ring Spenser’s life itwent through five 
editions; yet John Dove, of Christ- 
church, Oxford, some five or six 
years after its first publication, did 
not know the name of the author, | 
translates it into Latin verse, andin- & 
scribes his version to the Dean and 
Sub-dean, “ ut hoc opusculum jam pene 
deletum, et quasi sepultum, de novo 
vestre lectioni secund6 commenda- 
rem.” This Latin version, so far from 
rescuing the Calendar from the grave, 
fell into it witha rustle of manuscript. 
Mr Todd says it is good, which is 
more than we shall say of a Latin 
version, published, we believe, about 
the middle of the last century, by a 
gentleman of the name of Bathurst , 
one glance at which t’other dayin the 
Advocates’ Library shewed us that 
it was bitter bad, so we spare you 
the pain of a specimen. 

This mysterious being E. K., who 
has been suspected of being Spenser 
himself, though nobody can believe 
the bard would be guilty of such 
deception, seems to think the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar by far the finest pas- 
















toral puecm in the world. Who the 
deuce could he be? He edits it— 
he annotates upon it—he arguments 
it—and he gives it a glossary. And 
Spenser, in a letter to Harvey, speaks 
of calling in the obstetric aid of 
the Man with the Initials to the de- 
livery of his muse pregnant with an- 
other birth. He must have been.a 
more incomprehensible character 
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even than old Pewter-Face himself, 
the Reader who haunts the Expositor 
of the False Medium. The Man- 
midwife of the Capitals says, “ Ho- 
race, of his Odes, a work, though full 
indeed of great wit and learning, 
yet of no so great weight and im- 
portance, loudly saith, 


‘“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Quod non imber edax, non aquilo impo- 
tens,” &c. 


therefore let it not be envied that this 
Poet in his Epilogue saith, he made 
a Calendar that shall endure as long 
as time, &c., following the example 
of Horace and Ovid in their life, 


“ Grande opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira 
nec ignis, 

Nec ferrum poterit nec edax abolescere 
vetustas,” &e. 

Horace’s Odes, and Ovid’s Meta- 

morphoses, we hold, in spite of the 

formidable initials E. K., are more 

perennial monuments than Spenser’s 

Shepherd’s Calendar—but not so 

thought Spenser himself—for in his 

Epilogue he says,— 

“ Loe I have made a Calendar for every 
year, 

That steel in strength, and time in du- 
rance, shall outweare.”’ 


We could quote some beautiful 
descriptions, and some fine moral 
sentiments, and some pathetic com- 
plaints, and some lofty exultations, 
from this series of Pastorals; but 
we hate bit-by-bit quotations, which 
can do justice neither to the living 
nor the dead ; so that we may part 
in pleasantness and peace with the 
Calendar—over which, as we have 
now been somewhat rudely turning 
the leaves, may have been hovering 
the angry shade of Spenser, whom 
not for worlds would we seriously 
offend, we whisper a word in your 
ear, to read the pastorals we have 
been carping at thus, with all pos- 
sible delight, and not to care a straw 
for our chilly criticism. 

In July, 1580, Spenser accompa- 
nied to Ireland, as his secretary, Ar- 
thur Lord Grey of Wilton, the Lord- 
lieutenant. This appointment, it is 
probable, the poet owed to Lord- 
leicester. Lord Grey was recalled 
in 1582, and Spenser returned with 
him to England, We seem to lose 
sight of him till 1586, when, probably 
through the interest of Lord Grey, 
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Lord Leicester, and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Queen Elizabeth gave him a 
grant of 8025 acres in the county of 
Cork, out of the forfeited lands of 
the Earl of Desmond. The grant is 
said to be dated June 27, 1586; and 
in the October following, he lost his 
illustrious friend Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose death he lamented in the 
pastoral elegy, entitled Astrophel. It 
was probably written on the imme- 
diate occasion, but first published— 
nine years afterwards—in 1595—and 
“ dedicated to the most beautiful and 
vertuous ladye, the Countess of Es-« 
sex.” This lady had been Sidney’s 
widow, then married to the Ear) of 
Essex, and was daughter of the fa- 
mous Sir Francis Walsingham. Sid- 
ney’s first love had been Lady Rich 
—Stella. And she is immortalized 
by that name in Spenser’s Astrophel, 
as well as by her own Astrophel, who 
sang of her under that pretty poeti- 
cal title—not half so sweet as Sid- 


‘ ney. The pastoral elegy is indeed 


very beautiful; nor can there be 
any doubt that Spenser’s sorrow for 
the death of Sidney was sincere; 


yet ’tis not easy for us, nowadays, } 
to sympathize with what, in spite of 


jf 


all we can do to think and feel other 


wise, must, owing to the garb i€ 
wears, seem a too fanciful lament for 
so greataloss. Yet we remember 
Milton’s Lycidas, and are mute. 
Some have gone so far as to say that 


Sidney’s death hushed Spenser’s song: 


of the Faerie Queen; but even the 
first three books of that poem, 
though something of it had been seen 
years before, by Harvey, must have 
been, in 1586, all unfinished; and 
though friendship be a holy thing, 
young poets are not stricken dumb 
by such griefs. Spenser was “most 
musical—most melancholy” on the 
event; nor did he ever forget his 
friend, tenderly alluding to him in 
the Ruines of Time, and making him, 
if not the hero of the Faerie Queen, 
for Leicester seems to be in some 
sense shadowed in Prince Arthur, 
the knight in the Book of Courtesy. 
The description of Astrophel, “the 
ride of Shepherd’s praise,” is grace- 
ul and elegant as may be, and since 
he must be a shepherd, almost wor- 
thy of Sidney. In hunting “ such 
felicitie, or rather infelicitie, he 
found,’ that in every field and forest 
far away he sought for salvage beasts 
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—till at last, by one of “ the brutish 
nation” he was wounded to the death. 
We are writing now for those who 
rather know of than know Spenser ; 
so hope the initiated will excuse our 
commonplace style of speech about 
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this famous poem. The uninitiated 
will not fail to feel the exquisite 
beauty, and, amidst theirradiations of 
that beauty, the exquisite pathos of 
this picture. 


“ Ah! where were ye this while, his shepherd peers, 
To whom alive was nought so dear as he? 
And ye, fair Maids! the marches of his years, 


Which in his grace did boast you most to be? 
Ah! where were ye, when he of you had need 
To stop his wound, that wondrously did bleed ? 


‘¢ Ah! wretched Boy! the shape of Dreryhead, 
And sad ensample of man’s sudden end, 

Full little faileth but thou shalt be dead, 
Unpitied, unplained, of foe or friend ; 

Whilst none is nigh thine eye-lids up to close, 
And kiss thy lips like faded leaves of rose. 


“ A sort of shepherd’s suing of the chace, 

As they the forest ranged on a day, 

By Fate or Fortune came unto the place, 
Whereas the luckless boy yet bleeding lay ; 
Yet bleeding lay, and yet would still have bled, 
Had not good hap those shepherds thither led. 


They stopt his wound (too late to stop it was) 
And in their arms then softly did him rear ; 

Tho (as he will’d) unto his loved lass, 

His dearest love, him dolefully did bear : 

The dolefulst biere than ever man did see 

Was Astrophel, but dearest unto me, 


“ She, when she saw her love in such a plight, 
With crudled blood and filthy gore deformed, 
That wont to be with flowers and girlonds dight, 
And her dear favours dearly well adorned, 

Her face the fairest face that eye mote see, 

She likewise did deform, like him to be. 


“ Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and long, 
As sunny beams in fairest summer's day, 

She fiercely tore, and with outrageous wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away ; 

And her fair breast, the treasury of joy, 

She spoyl’d thereof, and filled with annoy. 


« His pallid face, impictured with death, 

She bathed oft with teares and dried oft: 

And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lilies pale and soft, 

And oft she called to him, who answered nought, 
But onely by his lookes did tell his thought. 


“ The rest of her impatient regret, 

And piteous mone the which she for him made, 
No tongue can tell, nor any forth can set, 

But he whose heart like sorrow did invade. 

At last, when pain his vital powers had spent, 
His wasted life her weary lodge forwent. 


*¢ Which when she saw, she staied not a whit, 

But after him did make untimely haste ; 

Forthwith ber ghost out of her corps did flit, 
_—And followed her make, like turtle chaste, 

To prove that death their hearts cannot divide, 
Which living were in love so firmly tide. - 
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«‘ The gods, which all things see, this same beheld, 
And pitying this pair of lovers true, 

Transformed them there lying on the field, 

Into one flower, that is both red and blue: 


It first grows red, and then to blue doth fade, 
Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made. 


* And in the midst thereof a star appears, 

As fairly formed as any star in skyes, 
Resembling Stella in her freshest years, 

Forth darting beams of beauty from her eyes; 
And all the day it standeth full of dew, 
Which is the tears that from her eyes did flow. 


“ That herb of some Starlight is called by name, 
Of others Penthia, though not so well ; 

But thou, where-ever thou dost find the same, 
From this day forth do call it Astrophel ; 

And whensoever thou it up doost take, 

Do pluck it softly, for that shepherd’s sake.” 


Soon after the death of Sidney, 
Spenser went to Ireland, to take 
possession of his estate, on which, 
by the royal patent, he was obliged 
to reside and to cultivate it. His re- 
sidence was at Kilcolman, in the 
County of Cork, and is thus de- 
scribed by Smith, in his Natural 
and Civil History of the district.— 
“Two miles northwest of Doneraile 
is Kilcolman, a ruined castle of the 
Earls of Desmond; but more cele- 


brated for being the residence of the 
immortal Spenser, when he com- 
posed his divine poem, the Fuacrie 


Quecn. The castle is now almost 
level with the ground. It was situ- 
ated on the north side of a fine 
lake, in the midst of a vast plain, 
terminated to the east by the County 
of Waterford mountains; Bally- 
Howra hills to the north, or, as 
Spenser terms them, the mountains 
of Mole; Nagle mountains to the 
south, and the mountains of Kerry to 
the west. It commanded a view of 
above half of the breadth of Ire- 
land; and must have been, when 
the adjacent uplands were wooded, 
a most pleasant and romantic situa- 
tion; from whence, no doubt, Spen- 
ser drew several parts of the scenery 
of his poem.’ The river Mulla, 
which he more than once has intro- 
duced in his poems, ran through his 
grounds.” Here he resided, with 
the intermission of an occasional 
visit to London, eleven years. And 
there seems no reason to doubt that 
they were, as life flows, eleven 
years of happiness. True 


“ bea grief and pain did find him at the 
ast _ 


but whom of woman-born have they 
not found, at first or at last, before 
and since the reign of that querulous 
Caliph, who, in a long life, could 
remember but three perfectly white 
days! 

Mr Southey, whose words are 
almost always words of wisdom, 
says, Spenser “ had bitter reason to 
repent that he had not chosen the 
better part of private life.” Till his 
twenty-seventh year his life was pri- 
vate—during a very few years only 
could it be correctly said to have been 

ublic, and “ that not much ;” and his 
ong abode at Kilcolman was almost 
entirely one of retirement and se- 
clusion. We cannot think that his 
lot was either dark or troubled. 
Mr Todd mentions the chief eras 
of his life. At the age of 26 he 
was admitted into the household of 
Leicester, and was patronised by 
that nobleman, as well as Sidney. At 
the age of 27 he was Secretary 
to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
At the age of 33, a grant of land was 
issued to him by the Crown. At the 
age of 37, a pension of fifty pounds 
per annum was settled upon him by 
the royal bounty for life. At the 
age of 43, or sooner, he was clerk to 
the Council of Munster, an office 
then reputed worth twenty pounds 
per annum—sums very different in 
value from what they bear at this 
day. ‘ No man,” says Mr Southey, - 
“could be more highly qualified 
either by capacity or diligence for a 
public station. His treatise upon the 
state of Ireland shews how fully he 
had made himself acquainted with 
the affairs of that unhappy country, 
how well he understood the real 
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causes of its misery, and how dis- 
tinctly he perceived the course which 
ought to have been pursued.” It does 
not appear that his public duties 
were very onerous or oppressive, or 
that they withdrew him much from 
his home. He makes no complaint 
of bad or feeble health, and the gene- 
ral tone of his poetry bespeaks a joy- 
ful as well as a tender spirit. He 
was occupied on his great poem 
during many years, and what long- 
continued delight must there have 
been to him from that inspiration! 
He had fame to his heart’s highest 
desires; for the three first books of 
the Faerie Queen lifted him up, from 
the level of the most eminent among 
his contemporaries, to the top of “a 
heaven-kissing hill,” far above them 
all. His wedded years were all too 
few, but till within three miserable 
months of their close, and it was in- 
deed most rueful, full of enjoyment ; 
for he had married the woman of his 
choice, young, fair, and good, and 
they were blessed with offspring. 
Who shall say, then, that Spenser 
was nothappy? Yet thinking of that 


“© One day,’ (quoth he) ‘I 
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dreadful fire, and his last moments 
at an obscure inn or lodging-house, 
we remember the sad saying of old, 
“ Call no man happy till he dies.” 

In the summer of 1589, Sir Walter 
Raleigh visited Spenser at Kilcol- 
man. We wonder if the poet culti- 
vated his own land, and if he were 
a good farmer! He was bound to 
cultivate it, but where was the capi- 
tal? The rental was valued, we be- 
lieve, at about twenty pounds; and, 
we daresay, Spenser did little more 
than kill his own mutton. Yet living 
in a castle of the Desmonds, and sur- 
rounded by 3000 acres of his own 
land, we must not, with his pension, 
call the Queen’s own chosen poet, 
though not her laureate, poor. Spen- 
ser celebrated this meeting in a 
charming passage in “ Colin Clout’s 
come Home again,” a pleasant poem 
dedicated to Raleigh, and dated, 
erroneously it would seem, 1591; 
for from some allusions in it to events 
that happened a considerable time 
after that period, the right date is 
probably 1595. 


sat (as was my trade) 


Under the foote of Mole, that mountaine hore, 
Keeping my sheep amongst the cooly shade 


Of the greene alders by the 


Mullaes shore ; 


There a straunge shepheard chaunst to finde me out, 
Whether allured with my pipe’s delight, 

Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 

Or thither led by chaunce, I know not right : 
Whom when I asked from what place he came, 

And how he hight himselfe, he did ycleepe 

The Shepheard of the Ocean by name, 

And said he came far from the main-sea deepe. 


He, sitting me beside in that same shade, 
Provoked me to plaie some pleasant fit : 

And when he heard the musicke which I made, 
He found himselfe full greatly pleasd at it : 

Yet #muling my pipe, he tocke in hond 


My pipe, before that emuled of many, 

And plaid thereon ; (for well that skill he cond ;) 
imselfe as skilfull in that art as any. 

He pip’d, I sung ; and when he sung, I piped ; 

By chaunge of turnes, each making other mery ; 

Neither envying other, nor envied, 

So piped we, untill we both were weary.’” 


/ ..On this interesting visit, Mr 

Thomas Campbell finely remarks, 
“ Spenser has commemorated this 
interview, and the inspiring influ- 
ence of Raleigh’s praise, under the 
figurative description of two shep- 
herds tuning their pipes beneath the 
alders of the Mulla; a fiction with 
which the mind, perhaps,- will be 


much less satisfied, than by recalling 
the scene as it really existed. When 
we conceive Spenser reciting his 
compositions to Raleigh, in a scene 
so beautifully appropriate, the mind 
casts a pleasing retrospect over that 
influence which the enterprise of 
the discoverer of Virginia, and the 
genius of the author of the Faerie 
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Queen, have respectively produced 
on the fortune and Janguage of Eng- 
jand. The Fancy might be pardoned 
for a momentary superstition, that 
the Genius of their country hovered, 
unseen, over their meeting, casting 
her first look of regard on the Poet 
that was destined to inspire her fu- 
ture Milton, and the other on the 
maritime Hero, who paved the way 
for the colonizing distant regions of 
the earth, where the language of 
‘ England was to be spoken, and the 
poetry of Spenser to be admired.” 

Raleigh persuaded him to accom- 
pany him to England—and in 1590 
were published the Three First 
Books of the Faery Queen. Then 
it was that Queen Elizabeth, pleased 
with that “simple song”—(simple !) 
—conferred on him a pension of L.50 
a-year. True it is, that on the third 
edition of the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
he changed, or it was changed, “ the 
rural song of carefull Colinet,” into 
the “laurel song,” &c., which led 
many to believe that he was then the 
Laureate, But Mr Malone has shewn 
“ that from the 1590-1 he may pro- 
perly be considered as filling this 
office, though, like most of his pre- 
decessors, and his two immediate 
successors, he is not professedly 
styled Laureate in his patent.’ Spen- 
ser soon after returned to Ireland; 
and his fame was now such—for the 
Faerie Queen, though a great original 
poem, was received with universal 
admiration—that the publisher col- 
lected a number of his poems that 
had been floating about in MSS., and 
printed them in a volume. 


‘© Of your fair daughters, Father Knight, 
Methinks ye take small heed.” 


For hear the Printer to the gentle 
reader. “ Since my late setting forth 
of the Faerie Queen, finding that it 
hath found a favourable passage 
amongst you, I have sithense endea- 
voured, by all good means, (for the 
better encrease and accomplishment 
of your delights,) to get into my 
handes such small Poems of the same 
author’s, as I heard were disperst 
abroad in sundrie hands, and not 
easie to bee come by by himself ; seme of 
them having been diversely imbeziled, 
and purloyned from him, since his de- 
parture over sea. Of the which I 
have by good means gathered toge- 
ther these few parcels present, which 
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I have caused to be imprinted alto- 
gether, for that they all seem to con- 
tain like matter of argument in them; 
being all complaints and meditations 
of the world’s vanities, verie grave 
and profitable. To which effect I 
understand he wrote, besides sundrie 
others, namelie, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticum Canticorum, translated; a 
Senight’s Slumber, the Hell of Lo« 
vers, and Purgatorie ; being all dedi- 
cated to Ladies; so as it may seeme 
he meant them all to one volume; 
besides some other Pamphlets, loose- 
lie scattered abroad; as the Dying 
Pelican, the Howers of the Lord, 
the Sacrifice of a Sinner, the Seven 
Psalms, &c., which, when I can, either 
by himselfe, or otherwise attaine to, 
I mean likewise, for your favor sake, 
to set foorth; in the meantime, pray- 
ing you gentilie to accept of these, 
and graciouslie to entertaine the 
‘ New Poet.” 

The poems thus published were 
the Ruins of Time—the Tears of 
the Muses—Virgil’s Gnat—Mother 
Hubbard’s Tale—the Ruins of 
Rome, by Bellay—Muiopotmos, or 
Tale of the Butterfly—Visions of 
the World’s Vanitie—Bellay’s Vi- 
sions—and Petrarch’s Visions. All the 
others alluded to, and many more, 
were lost for ever. Such careless« 
ness of his offspring is almost incre- 
dible, and altogether unaccountable, 
in such a poet as Spenser, who knew 
their worth, and was likely to be a 
fond and proud parent, uneasy when 
they were out of his sight. “ Imbe- 
ziled and purloyned !” By whom ?— 
Stealing books at sales and in shops 
is, we are told, nowadays, though 
sometimes perhaps an accidental, by 
no means an uncommon occurrence ; - 
but “ imbeziling and purloyning” 
MSS. seems a touch beyond the ima- 
gination of ordinary thieves, and our 
curiosity is awakened to know how, 
in Spenser’s case, it had been so suc- 
cesstully accomplished. Was it by 
pickpocketing, highway robbery, 
study-lifting, or housebreaking? We 
read of clerks embezzling their mas- 
ters’ money, and people about dock- 
yards embezzling king’s stores, but 
we do not remember having seen re- 
corded, by the penny-a-line men, any 
case of “pulling: up” on a charge of 
embezzling unpublished poetry. It 
is stated with much simplicity by 
Spenser’s publisher, that the knaves 
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had been busy with his MS. “ since 
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his departure over sea.” Think for 
a moment of many of Byron’s, or 
Scott’s, or Wordsworth’s finest poems 
pretty widely circulated in MS. by 
means of embezzlement and purloin- 
ing,and Murray, Longman, and Black- 
wood, by strenuous and indefatigable 
“all good means, getting them into 
their handes since the departure of 
their authors over sea,” and “ im- 
printing altogether those few parcels 
present, verie grave and profitable.” 
Can you, in the wildest work of 
sleep, dream of “ a farther portion of 
the Excursion, a Poem,” coming out 
in quarto, during a visit made by the 
Bard to Switzerland, printed with 
tolerable accuracy from various MS. 
copies carefully collated, that had 
been by private collectors “ imbe- 
ziled and purloyned ?” 

We would fain give a few quota- 
tions from some of these poems—but 
must be sparing of extract. 

They who do not know the hidden 
meaning of Muiopotmos must find it 
out for themselves, but we shall 
shew them some passages that will 
set them instantly to the study of 
Spenser. Imagine—Lady fair—the 
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most beautiful of the race of silver. 
winged Flies, 


“ Which do possess the empire of the air, 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure 
skies,”’ 


Call him Clarion, the “ eldest sonne 
and heire” of Muscaroll. “‘ Through 
the wide compass of the ayrie court” 
you behold him—* the fresh young 
Flie,” with unwearying wings wa- 
vering to and fro, over “ the wide 
rule of his renowned sire.” He is 
not like a bee—nor a moth—nor a 
butterfly—nor a dragon-fly—nor the 
Emperor of Morocco—but he is the 
Prince of the Air, and if ever he were 
a chrysalis, it must have been, not in 
Paradise, but in Heaven. Through 
the clear blue firmament he goes 
glancingly along, nor can he be hid- 
den in a cloud. Then down the 
“streaming rivers” he sails, yet 
touches not the water with wings or 
feet—and now eclipsing the lustrous 
flowers, he dances in the air low over 
the summer meads—and now “ dares 
to tempt the troublous winds,” and 
in his glee to play all-ashine among 
the gloom of thunder. But let Spen- 
ser’s self speak of his own Clarion. 


“ So on a summer’s day, when season milde 
With gentle calme the world had quieted, 
And high in Heaven Hyperion’s fierie childe 
Ascending did his beames abroad dispred, 
Whiles all the Heavens on lower creatures smilde; 
Young Clarion, with vauntfull lustiehed, 
After his guize did cast abroad to fare ; 
And thereto gan his furnitures prepare. 


“* His breast- plate first, that was of substance pure, 
Before his noble heart he firmely bound 

That mought his life from yron death assure, 

And ward his gentle corps from cruell wound : 
For it by arte was framed, to endure 

The bit of balefull steele and bitter stownd, 

No lesse than that which Vulcane made to shield 
Achilles’ life from fate of Troyan field. 


** And then about his shoulders broad he threw 

An hairie hide of some wild beast, whom hee 

In salvage forrest by adventure slew, 

And reft the spoyle his ornament to bee; 

Which, spredding all his backe with dreadfull view, 
Made all, that him so horrible did see, ; 
Thinke him Alcides with the lyon’s skin, 

When the Nemean conquest he did win. 


“ Upon his head his glistering burganet, 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiously engraven, he did set : 

The metall was of rare and passing price ; 
Not Bilbo steele, nor brass from Corinth fet, 


Nor costly oricalche from strange Pheenice ; 
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But such as could both Phoebus arrowes ward, 
And th’ hayling darts of Heaven beating hard. 


“ Therein two deadly weapons fixt he bore, 
Strongly outlaunced towards either side, 

Like two sharpe speares, his enemies to gore : 
Like as a warlike brigandine, applyde 

To fight, layes forth her threatfull pikes afore, 
The engines which in them sad death doo hyde ; 
So did this flie outstretch his fearfull hornes, 
Yet so as him their terrour more adornes, 


“ Lastly his shinie wings as silver bright, 
Painted with thousand colours passing farre 
All painters skill, he did about him dight: 
Not halfe so manie sundrie colours arre 

In Iris bowe; ne Heaven doth shine so bright, 
Distinguished with manie a twinckling starre ; 
Nor Iunoes bird, in her eye-spotted traine, 

So many goodly colours doth containe. 


“ Ne (may it be withouten perill spoken) 

The archer god, the sonne of Cytheree, 

That ioyes on wretched lovers to be wroken, 
And heaped spoyles of bleeding harts to see, 
Beares in his wings so manie a changefull token. 
Ah! my liege lord, forgive it unto mee, 

If ought against thine honour I have tolde ; 

Yet sure those wings were fairer manifolde. 


‘* Full many a ladie faire, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him secretly invide, 

And wisht that two such fannes, so silken soft, 
And golden faire, her love would her provide ; 
Or that, when them the gorgeous flie had doft, 
Some one, that would with grace be gratifide, 
From him would steale them privily away, 
And bring to her so precious a pray.” 





Look steadfastly on his wings, and 
you will see them all mysteriously 
composed of the beautiful small 
images of a thousand flowers. How 
came they so? Many thousand years 
ago there lived anymph hight Astery, 
who one day was gathering, along with 
many nymphs, flowers wherewith- 
al to array the forehead of Venus; 


and she soon filled her lap with more 
plenteous and lustrous store than all 
the rest. They spitefully accused 
her before the Queen of Love, of 
having had secret aid lent her by 
Cupid, in gathering into her lap the 
chilies of the Spring. But listen 
to Spenser the Divine. 


‘¢ Eftsoones that damzell, by her heavenly might, 
She turn’d into a winged Butterflie, 

In the wide aire to make her wandring flight ; 
And all those flowres, with which so plenteouslie 
Her lap she filled had, that bred her spight, 

She placed in her wings, for memorie 

Of her pretended crime, though crime none were : 
Since which that flie them in her wings doth beare. 


‘* Thus the fresh Clarion, being readie dight, 
Unto bis iourney did himselfe addresse, 

And with good speed began to take his flight ; 
Over the fields, in his franke lustinesse, 

And all the champaine o’re he soared light ; 
And all the countrey wide he did possesse, 
Feeding upon their pleasures bounteouslie, 


That none gainsaid, nor none did him envie. 
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“ The woods, the rivers, and the medowes grene, 
With his aire-cutting wings lie measured wide, 
Ne did he leave the mountaines bare unseene, 
Nor the ranke grassie fennes delights untrige. 
But none of these, how ever sweet they beene, 
Mote please his fancie, nor him cause t’ abide ; 
His choicefull sense with every change doth flit. 
No common things may please a wavering wit. 





“ To the gay gardins his unstaid desire 

Him wholly caried, to refresh his sprights : 
There Javish Nature, in her best attire, 
Powres forth sweete odors and alluring sights ; 
And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire, 
T’ excell the naturall with made delights ; 
And all, that faire or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excesse doth there abound. 


*“* There he arriving, round about doth flie, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border ; 
And takes survey, with curious busie eye, 

Of every flowre and herbe there set in order ; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Ne with his feete their silken leaves deface ; 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


“ And evermore with most varietie, 

And change of swetnesse, (for all change is sweete, ) 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfie, 

Now sucking of the sap of herbe most meet 

Or, of the deaw, which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feete: 

And then he pearcheth on some braunch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moyst wings to dry. 


* And whatso else of vertue good or ill 

Grewe in this gardin, fetcht from farre away, 
Of everie one he takes, and tastes at will, 

And on their pleasures greedily doth pray. 
Then when he hath both plaid, and fed his fill, 
In the warme Sunne he doth himselfe embay, 
And there him rests in riotous suffisaunce 

Of all his gladfulness, and kingly ioyaunce. 





{ | “ What more felicitie can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with libertie, 
And to be lord of all the workes of Nature, 
To raigne in th’ aire from th’ Earth to highest skie, 
To feed on flowres and weeds of glorious feature, 
To take whatever thing doth please the eie ? 
Who rests not pleased with such happines, 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchednes.”’ 
4 him, wherever he floats or flies, his 


Immortal, of a surety, is he the 
own bliss in his own beauty, without 


bright Prince of Air. He seems“ one 


/ 


of those heavenly F/ies that cannot 
die.” Fairer and happier a thousand 
times is he than any of us creatures 
called men. Shabby insects in com- 

arison are we, striving to “ glitter 
n the noontide ray,” in rivalry with 
them tincted by heaven. Sayest thou 
he is an Ephemeral ? If so it be, then 
is his day to him capacious of all 
delight, kindled as he is by a breath 
into effulgent life, and bearing with 


hope as without fear, and all-suffi- 
cient in the Now for ever present 
round his path by the provision of 
benignant nature! But why lingers 
Clarion among that flush of flowers, 
“himself a fairer flower?” Flutters 
he in shivering desire, having found 
among the dews his filmy paramour ? 
Not Love but Death has now clutch- 
ed Clarion—for who but Aragnol, 
Arachne’s son, has enveloped him in 
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gossamer, inextricable its entangle- 
ment as the web of Fate, nor may 
Asteria’s self now save the child of 
the sun from perdition. 

Out of the magic circle of the Faerie 
(QJueen, there is nothing so beautiful 


Spenser. 


in Spenser as Muiopotmos. He is 
indeed the most poetical of entomo- 
logists. That winged Impersonation 


| of Youth and Joy, holding in fee 


earth, middle-air, and heaven, seems 
avision sent to reveal to us the secret 


| of happiness lying among flowers 
| spread far and wide over the do- 


' mains of Innocence. There may we 


feast at will—so we dream—without 
sin and without surfeit~as upon 
dewy air from blossom. beds in purity 
exhaled. But till Death himself die, 
no breath is drawn apart from dan- 
ger. Boy, sea-bold! — girl, star- 
bright! Look—look—look there— 
Death at your arm and into your 
breast, crawling like a spider ! 
Spenser seems to have frequently 
crossed to and fro the Irish Channel ; 
for in January, 1592, we find him 
again in London, superintending, we 
suppose, the publication of his Daph- 
naida. That was a caprice; for his 
“ ijmbeziled and purloyned” pieces 
had been published without any 
trouble to himself “ since his depar- 
ture over sea.” This fine elegy was 
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written upon the death of Douglas 
Howard, daughter aud heir of Henry 
Lord Howard, Viscount Bynston, and 
wife of Arthur George or Gorges, 
Esq. afterwards knighted. The 
opening is very solemn. It reminds 
us of Wordsworth’s Leech-gatherer, 
on the lonely Moor. Spenser meets 
with Aleyon—so he calls the wi- 
dower—much in the same mood of 
mind that has taken hold on Words- 
worth before he happens to see him 
who, 


“ The oldest man did seem that ever wore 
grey hairs.” 


Familiar friends are the poet of 
the White Doe and he of the Faerie 
Queen. Who knows that Spenser 
may not have read the Lyrical Bal- 
lads? In the Daphnaida, Spenser 
essays, but he essays in vain, to com- 
fort a highborn man bereaved of all 
love and all joy even in his prime; 
in the Leech-gatherer, Wordsworth 
finds comfort in the multitude of 
thoughts within him, from the resig- 
nation of a pauper about to slip like 
a shadow into the grave. Both 
poems are, in their moral, sublime. 
They seem inspired by the same 
spirit, and laid on the same shrine. 
Religious reading—even on the Sab- 
bath—for any child of dust. 


**In gloomy evening, when the wearie sun, 
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After his dayes long labour, drew to rest, 
And sweatie steedes, now having overrun 
The compast skie, gan water in the west, 
I walkt abroad to breath the freshing ayre 
In open fields, whose flowring pride, opprest 
With early frosts, liad lost their beautie faire. 


“ There came into my mind a troublous thought, 
Which dayly doth my weaker wit possesse, 

Ne lets it rest untill it forth have brought 

Her long borne infant, fruit of heavinesse, 

Which she conceived hath through meditation 

Of this world’s vainnesse and life’s wretchednesse, 
That yet my soul it deeply doth empassion. 


** So as I muzed on the miserie 

In which men live, and I of many most, 
Most miserable man; I did espie 

‘Where towards me a sory wight did cost, 
Clad all in black, that mourning did bewray, 
And Iacob staffe in hand devoutly crost, 
Like to some pilgrim come from farre away. 


* His carelesse locks, uncombed and unshorne, 
Hong long adown, and beard all oyergrowne, 
That well he seemed to be some wight forlorne : 
Downe to the earth his heavie eyes were thrown, 
As loathing light; and ever as he went 

He sighed soft, and inly deepe did grone, 

As if his heart in pieces would haye rent, 
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‘: Approaching nigh, his face I vewed nere, 
And by the semblant of his countenance 

Me seemd I had his person seene elsewhere, 
Most like Alcyon seeming at a glaunce ; 
Aleyon he, the iollie shepheard swaine, 

That wont full merrilie to pipe and daunce, 
And fill with pleasure every wood and plane. 
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“ Yet halfe in doubt, because of his disguize, 

I softlie sayd, ¢ Aleyou!’ Therewithall 

He lookt aside as in disdainfull wise, 

Yet stayed not, till I againe did call : 

Then, turning back, he saide, with hollow sound, 

¢ Who is it that dooth name me, wofull thrall, 

The wretchedst man that treads this day on ground ? 





*¢ One, whom like wofulness, impressed deepe, 
Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to heare, 
And given like cause with thee to waile and wepe ; 
Griefe finds some ease by him that like does beare. 
Then stay, Aleyon, gentle shepheard ! stay,’ 
Quoth I, ‘ till thou have to my trustie eare 
Committed what thee dooth so ill apay.’ 


“¢ Cease, foolish man,’ (saide he, halfe wrothfully) 

‘ To seeke to heare that which cannot be told, 

For the huge anguish, which doeth multiply 

My dying paines, no tongue can well unfold; 

Ne doo I care that any should bemone 

My hard mishap, or any weepe that would, 

But seeke alone to weepe, and dye alone.’ | 


““* Then be it so,’ quoth I, ‘ that thou art bent 
To die alone, unpitied, unplained ; 

Yet, ere thou die, it were convenient 

To tell the cause which thee thereto constrained, 
Least that the world thee dead accuse of guilt, 
And say, when thou of none shalt be maintained, 
That thou for secret crime thy blood hast spilt.’ 


“* «Who life does loath, and longs to be unbound 
From the strong shackles of fraile flesh,’ quoth he, 
‘ Nought cares at all what they, that live on ground, 
Deem the occasion of his death to bee ; 

Rather desires to be forgotton quight, 

Than question made of his calamitie; 

For harts deep sorrow hates both life and light. 


‘*¢ Yet since so much thou seemst to rue my griefe, 
And car’st for one that for himself cares nought, 
(Sign of thy love, though nought for my reliefe, 
For my reliefe exceedeth living thought ;) 

I will to thee this heavie case relate : 

Then hearken well till it to end be brought, 

For never didst thou heare more haplesse fate.’ ” 





Alcyon then relates the story of 
his grief; and to sympathize with 
the speaker you must have stu- 
died Spenser; for he speaks of his 
lost wife as a “lovely lionesse,” 
done to death by the murderous 
dart of a cruel Satyr. She was a 
Howard, and he lineally descended 
from that race ever distinguished 
“ by unspotted loyaltie to their 
prince and country.” Therefore, says 


Spenser in his dedication to the 
right honourable and virtuous Lady, 
Helena, Marquesse of Northampton 
— 1 doe assure myself that no due 
honour done to the Wuire Lion, but 
will be gratefull to your Ladyship, 
whose husband and children do so 
nearly participate with the blood of 
that noble family.” But having after 
such fashion told his loss, Alcyon 
thenceforth uses ordinary speech, 
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and with words as simple, the tenders 
hearted Poet 


“ Did with mild consaile strive to mitigate 
The stormie passion of his troubled 
brest.”” 


But Alcyon is deaf to all comfort. 
There he stands, a shadow in the 
gloomy evening, ‘‘ pouring out sor- 
rows like a sea.” There is some- 


** She fell away in her first age’s spring, 

Whilst yet her leafe was greene, and fresh her rinde, 
And whilst her braunch faire blossomes foorth did bring, 
She fell away against all course of kinde. 

For age to die is right, but youth is wrong; 

She fell away like fruit blowne down with winde. 
Weepe, shepheard! weepe, to make my under-song. 


“ What hart so stonie hard but that would weepe, 
And poure forth fountaines of incessant teares ? 
What Timon but would Jet compassion creepe 
Into his breast, and pierce his frozen eares ? 

In stead of teares, whose brackish bitter well 

I wasted have, my heart blood drooping weares, 
To think to ground how that faire blossome fell. 


‘“ Yet fell she not as one enforst to dye, 

Ne dyde with dread and grudging discontent, 
But as one toyld with travell downe doth lye, : 
So lay she downe, as if to sleepe slie went, 
And closde her eyes with carelesse quietnesse ; 
The whiles soft Death away her spirit bent, 
And soule assoyld from sinfull fleshliness. 


“ Yet ere that life her lodging did forsake, 

Ste, all resoly’d, and readie to remove, 

Calling to me (ay me!) this wise bespake ; 

* Aleyon! ab, my first and latest love! 

Ah! why does my Alcyon weepe and mourne, 
And grieve my ghost, that ill mote him behove, 
As if to me had chaunst some evill tourne! 


“<¢ T, since the messenger is come for mee, 
That summons soules unto the bridale feast 

Ot his great Lord, must needs depart from thee, 
And straight obay his soveraine bebeast ; 

Why should Alcyon then so sore lament 

That T from miserie shall be releast, 

And freed from wretched long imprisonment ! 


“¢ Our daies are full of dolour and disease, 
Our life afflicted with incessant paine, 

That nought on Earth may lessen or appease ; 
Why then should I desire here to remaine! 
Or why should he, that loves me, sorrie bee 
For my deliverance, or at all compiaine 

My goode to heare, and toward ioyes to see! 


‘‘¢ T goe, and long desired have to goe ; 
I goe with gladnesse to my wished rest, 
Whereas no world’s sad care nor wasting woe 
May come, their happie quiet to molest; 
But saints and angels in celestial thrones 
Eternally him praise that hath them blest; 
There shall I be amongst those blessed ones. 





thing very awful in his unconscious 
neglect of all the words of pity and 
wisdom, and in the perfect self-pos- 
session of a big grief, that seems as 
if it could never end, and keeps 
feeding itself upon lamentations. 
Yet sometimes it seems a svufter sor- 
row. And in pauses of anguish, his 
heart breathes forth a pathos not too 
severe for tears. 
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“* Yet, ere I goe, a pledge I leave with thee 

Of the late love the which betwixt us past, 

My young Ambrosia; in lieu of mee, 

Love her; so shall our love for ever last. 

Thus, deare! adieu, whom I expect ere long.’— 

So having said, away she softly past : 

Weepe, shepheard! weepe, to make mine undersong.”’ 


How different a Greek from an 
English Elegy! We speak not now 
—we have done so elsewhere—in 
one of our articles on the Anthology 
—of the Spirit, but of the Form of 
the Lament. Seldom, if ever, we 
believe, did a Greek Elegy exceed 
two hundred lines—often ’twas not 
a score—sometimes buta very, very 
few. The Spirit gave the Form. 
Resignation we may hardly call it— 
a Flower or a Tree had been beloved 
or admired—the frost or the steel 
had done its work—and the survi- 
vor, in simple sorrow, sang a fare- 
well strain. Seldom, we think, was 
it what we should call impassioned ; 
yet cold it was not, and in its com- 
pression often majestical, as if no 
grief could unduly disturb genius. 
Elegiac poetry and elegiac statuary 
—if we may so speak—were one 
and the same. Niobe herself, among 
her smitten children, seems still— 


the concentration—almost calm— , 


of maternal—rather than of any one 
mother’s agony. But our elegies 
seem as if they had an unfathomable 


almost all one Jament by cne mourn- 
er, fluctuates over nearly six hundred 
lines! Such ebbing and such flow- 
ing! And such sights of the sands! 
Any three stanzas are in themselves 
an elegy. Thus are there many ele- 
gies in one, yet is that one as much 
a whole as the sad sky with all its 
misty stars. 

Spenser’s genius was like Shak- 
speare’s, at least in its profusion. 

tho, that had read but Venus and 
Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece, 
and the Passionate Pilgrim, could 
have dreamt that Willy would con- 
centrate into no very long five-act 
tragedy, half a life of heroic or hide- 
ous passion, killed in full power by 
some dreadful catastrophe? Why, 
Lady Macbeth says more in three 
words, “ Out, damned spot,” than 
Venus ina volume. Yet Venusspeak- 
eth well—though thought not so 
Adonis. “ These liberal wits”—says 
matchless Charles Lamb—speaking 
of all our elder dramatists—“ give us 
always full measure — plentifully 
' heaped up—firmly pressed down— 


fountain in the immortal spirit of t and running over!” That was the 


inexhaustible woe. 


course, and it seems as if it were 
there swollen afresh by unnumbered 
feeders coming down, in all direc- 
tions, from far-off places, among the 
dim hills. Now it murmurs for a 
few moments almost with pleasant 
music, as strong sunshine of a sud- 
den glimpses on the sullen flow ; 
now ’tis like 

The sound of weeping and of wailing 

wide ;”” 

that hollow noise was like a muffled 
drum accompanying a soldier to his 
gtave—and despair now sits blank 
on the sliding shores, listening 
to a portentous growl of low-mut- 
tered thunder; or wide open are 


Mung all the portals of the sky, and 


Mercy descends with healing on her 
wings, toremind Misery that prayers 
may now find their way into the 
heart of Heaven./ 

Thus the “ Daphnaida,” which is 


Look on the ; 
melancholy river, at any part of its f 


way of Spenser. But he had no 
selection. Indeed! Then he was 
very unlike you who say so; for you 
keep your hand in your pocket for 
five minutes when a beggar asks alms 
—selecting from the golden guineas 
a base copper, which the blind man’s 
dog takes up with an upbraiding curl 
of his lip, as much as to say, “I call 
that stingy.” 

Now Spenser was no churl. He 
would have made a bad overseer of 
the poor. The parish funds would 
not have flourished in his hands. The 
alms-box would have been bankrupt. 
But Nature made him her almoner, 
and he flung the pearls of poetry, as 
morning drops her dews, before all 
human feet, and bade ail men and 
women, boys and girls, go a-Maying. 
He kept no count of his largesses—if 


he had, Apollo’s self might have read | 
his ledger. What cared he for “ em- / 


beziling and purloining ?” We weep 
to think that so many beautiful things 
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should have melted quite away, but 
he forgot that they had ever grown 
into creations, and looking into his 
own mind, more superbly furnished 
even than that Cave of Mammon in 
the Faerie Queen, for there he saw 
“the pomp and prodigality of hea- 
ven,” what to him was the lost in the 
past, as his own eyes were dazzled 
with the surpassing brightness of the 
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present, or soothed with milder glo- 
ries in long array mellowing away 
on both sides of the Enchanted Vale, 
while towers and temples, stately as 
the architecture of the skies, closed 
up, a8 with a sunset, Imagination’s 
Vista ? 

But of this noblesix-hundred-lined 
elegy, we must sing—with a few 
leavings out—the final strain. 















































s¢<¢ And ever as I see the starre to fall, 

And under ground to goe to give them light 

j Which dwell in darknesse, I to mind will call 
How my fair starre (that shind on me so bright) 
Fell sodainly and faded under ground; 

Since whose departure, day is turned to night, 
And night without a Venus starre is found. 





s¢ ¢ But soon as day doth shew his deawie face, 
And cals foorth men unto their toylsome trade, 

I will withdraw me to some darkesome place, 

Or some dere cave, or solitarie shade ; 

There will I sigh, and sorrow all day long, 

And the huge burden of my cares unlade, 

Weepe, shepheard' weepe, to make my undersong. 


“‘ ¢ Henceforth mine eyes shall never more behold 
Faire thing on Earth, ne feed on false delight 

| Of ought that framed is of mortal mould, 

Sith that my fairest flowre is faded quight; 

For all I see is vaine and transitorie, 

Ne will be held in any stedfast plight, 

But in a moment loose their grace and glorie.’ 

* z * * 

“ Thus when he ended had his heavie plaint, 

The heaviest plaint that ever I heard sound, 

His cheekes wext pale, and sprights began to faint, 

As if again he would have fallen to ground ; 

Which when I saw, I, stepping to him light, 

Amooved him out of his stonie swound, 

And gan him to recomfort as I might. 


“ But he no waie recomforted would be, 

Nor suffer solace to approach him nie, 

But casting up a sdeinfull eie at me, 

That in his traunce I would not let him lie, 
Did rend his haire, and beat his biubbred face, 
As one disposed wilfullie to die, 

That I sore griev’d to see his wretched case. 


“ Tho’ when the pang was somewhat overpast, 

And the outragious passivun nigh appeased, 

I him desyrde sith daie was overcast, 

And darke nicht fast approched, to be pleased 
To turne aside unto my cabinet, 

And stay with mee, till he were better eased ero 

Of that strong stownd which him so sore beset. : 


“ But by no meanes I could him win thereto, «* 
Ne longer him intreat with me to staie, , 
But without taking leave he foorth did goe 

With staggring pace and dismal! looks dismay, 
As if that Death he in the face had seene, 
Or hellish hags had met upon the way ; 
But what of him became I cannot weene.” 
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The opening of this Elegy, we said 
—and you too must feel it to be so— 
is very solemn—and surely not less 
sulemn the close. 


“ The gloomy night is gathering fast,” 


and away into it glides the ghost. 
Though another person was present 
all the while—by condoling seeking 
to cheer—yet was the lament in so- 
liloquy—and despair heard but his 
own voice on which he fed—supplies 
of sorrow auswering the demand— 
and paid in groans of anguish. The 
woe-begoue Being, when made sen- 
sible of the presence of an idle com- 
forter, so far from seeking gratitude, 
“casts up a ’sdeinful eye ;” and then 
somewhat touched, though not sooth- 
ed at all, by the pity that would fain 
beguile into shelter his houscless 
head, 


“ Without taking leave he forth did goe,’ 


Spenser. 


as if humanity to him were dead, and 
a man no more than a mere stone. 
But for a while let us all be hap- 
py, for Spenser is going to be mar- 
ried ; and happy the bride of such a 
bridegroom—blushing girl, think you 
not so—for theirs will be one never- 
changing honey-moon till one or 
other die. All who knew Edmund 
Spenser loved him—but best of all 
his own Elizabeth. Their marriage 
took place on St Barnabas’ Day— 
(eleventh of June, we thiuk)—Mr 
‘Todd almost proves in 1594—when 
he was—we think—in his forty-se- 
cond year. His Amoretti, or Son- 
nets, were published in 1595, but 
written, it would appear, during the 
period of his courtship, and they 
(there are nearly a hundred) over- 
flow with all love’s tenderest fan- 
cies, All those in which joy is sub- 
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dued by serious thought, and in 
which he looks with conjugal eyes 
and with a conjugal heart on his Be- 
trothed, soon about to be his Enjoy- 
ed, are “ beautiful exceedingly ;” 

* Such tales as told to any maid, 

By such a man in the green shade, 

Were perilous to hear !” 


[Nov. 


We have seen it written that few 
poets have had beautiful wives, most 
plain, and some ugly—but the writer 
was a fool. No true poet can long 
have an ugly wife. If ugly (who is 
the monster that applied that epithet 
toa woman?) the day before he asked 
her to wed, she must have been plain 
that evening—pretty on the marriage 
morn—lovely on the marriage night 
—and beautiful ever after. Her nose 
may be some degrees too short or 
too long iu most people’s opinion ; 
cheekbones, if a Scottish lass, rather 
too high even in the opinion of her 
husband ; and hair that in his eyes 
is auburn, or he would die for it, 
may to vulgar eyes seem red. But 
shew us a poets’ wife who is not 
loveable, and we will try to look on 
yours with moderated repugnance, 
though she have prose in her face 
enough for a Unitarian’s sermon. The 
voices of poet’s wives are always 
“ gentle and low, an excellent thing 
in woman”—and ’tis amusing to 
their husbands to hear them attempt 
to scold. A gust on an Eolian harp 
relapsing into its wild native sweet- 
ness, like music heard in sleep. 
Spenser’s Elizabeth was one of the 
loveliest ladies in all lreland—and 
we have seen faces there that made 
our hearts quake with delight to look 
on them but for amoment— once and 
never more. 
Look at her. 


SONNET. 
Fayre is my love, when her fayre golden baires 
With the loose wynd ye waving chance to marke ; 
Fayre, when the rose in her red cheekes appeares ; 
Or in her eyes the fyre of love does sparke. 
Fayre, when her brest, lyke a rich laden barke, 
With pretious merchandize she forth doth lay ; 
Fayre, when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 
But fayrest she, when so she doth display 
The gate with pearles and rubyes richly dight: 
Throgh which her words so wise do make their way 
To beare the message of her gentle spright. 
The rest be works of Nature’s wonderment ; 
But this the worke of hart’s astonishment, 
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The second portion of the Faerie 
Queen was published in 1596, but 
had been written before Spenser’s 
marriage. In the Tenth Canto of 
the Sixth Book, he celebrates his 
own virgin Elizabeth, begging par- 
don of that other Elizabeth, who, 
perhaps, was a virgin too, but would 
have no charms sung of but her own. 
It is often ludicrous to witness Spen- 
ser’s trepidation on finding that he 
has gone too far in praise of beauty. 
Whether speaking in his own cha- 
racter, or that of another, he checks 
himself at full speed, and lugs in the 
Queen. Sure as fate there comes 
that everlasting Cynthia, Even the 
miserable Alcyon dares not deplore 
his “ Lovely Lionesse” without clo- 
sing with a compliment to “ bluff 
king Hal’s” very own daughter. 

“ Ne let Elisa, royal shepheardesse 
The praises of my parted love envy, 
Yor she hath praises in al] plenteousnesse, 
Powr’d upon her, lik showers of Castaly 
By her own shepheard Colin,” &c. 


In the Canto of the Faerie Queen we 
now spoke of, he has been picturing 
a dance of Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and 
Thalia, who “ all naked are, and with- 
out guile ;” and, lo! a Fourth, who, 
on Mount Ida, would have van- 
quished Venus, and saved Troy. 

“Yet was she certes but a countrey 

lasse,”” 

Mr Todd says that Spenser here 
ranks his Love with the Three 
Graces, “ at the same time not con- 
cealiog the lowliness of her origin.” 
Nothing is known of her origin; but 
there is no reason to suppose it was 
lowly, if by lowly be meant beneath 
the station of a gentlewoman. Spen- 
ser, perhaps, was somewhat too sub- 
missive to high rank—worshipful of 
gentle—idolatrous of noble blood. 
His own was of the noblest, from 
whatever source it flowed. He 
would not have been ashamed of his 
Llizabeth, had she been a cotter’s 
child. But no one who knows his 
poetry will imagine that he means to 
siy her birth was humble, by say- 
ingj— 

“ Yet was she certes but a countrey 
lasse.” 


He had said the same of Rosalind; 
and by such or similar names he de- 
lights to call all maidens who lead 
their lives far from cities and from 
courts. 


To his heart there was a 
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charm in the sound—“ Countrey 
lasse ;” and his delight in all rural 
simplicities was so deep, that in all 
his poetry he made his lords and 
ladies shepherds and shepherdesses, 
thereby shewing, perhaps even fau- 
tastically, and partly in acquiescence 
with the fashion of the times, how 
dear to him were the artlessnesses 
of nature. 

His sounets were manifestly writ- 
ten toalady. Were they not, a thou- 
sand things therein complained of or 
delighted in, that in a lady might 
have been not merely pardonable, 
but endearing—not venial merely, 
but graceful—would have been vul- 
gar coquetry, too absurd even for a 
lover’s smile. Spenser was in the 
prime of life, and “in the blaze of 
his fame.” Though fond, he is not 
doting; and his is a manly passion. 
We must revoke our judgment on 
his flattery of “ Great Gloriana.”’ 
Great she was, and not very young. 


‘“‘ Pardon thy shepheard, ’mongst so many 
lays, 
As he hath sung of Thee in all his days, 
TO MAKE ONE MINIME OF THY POOR HAND- 
MAYD !” 


The lips and bosom of that 
*¢ poor handmayd” were his; and 
he has described them in a son- 
net almost too warm for our sober 
pages; and “ one minime” given to 
them did not suffice, nor a thousand. 
He could afford to worship Gloriana 
before the wide world; but another 
Elisa was more than worshipped in 
his secret Bower of Bliss. 

Bitter as wormwood to Great Glo- 
riana must have been his Epithala- 
mion. No poet of our refined— 
our delicate age—could write his 
own marriage-hymn of thanksgiving. 
He could be more easily pardoned 
for his own epitaph—or his own epi- 
cedia. But Spenser lived in a strong 
age. And had he been silent, he 
would have felt that he wronged 
Hymen as well as the Muses. We 
are not unread in Catullus. But the 
pride of Verona must bow his head 
in humility before this lovelier and 
loftier lay. Joy, Love, Desire, Pas- 
sion, Gratitude, Religion, rejoice in 
presence of Heaven, to take posses- 
sion of Affection, Beauty, and Inno- 
cence. Faith and Hope are brides- 
maids, and holiest incense is burning 
on the altar, 
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“ Wake now, my love, awake ; for it is time ; 

The rosy Morne long since left Tithon’s bed, 

All ready to her silver coche to clyme; 

And Pheebus gins to shew his glorious hed. 

Hark ! how the cheerefull birds do chaunt theyr Jaies, 
And carroll of love’s praise. 

The merry larke hir mattins sings aloft ; 

The thrush replyes ; the mavis discant playes ; 

The ouzell shrilis; the ruddock warbles soft ; 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this dayes meriment. 

Ah! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe thus long, 
When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T’ awayt the comming of your ioyous make, 

And hearken to the birds’ love-learned song, 

The deawy leaves among! 

For they of ioy and pleasance to you sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 


‘* My love is now awake out of her dreame, 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now shew theyr goodly beams 
More bright then Hesperus his head doth rere. 
Come now, ye damzels, daughters of delight, 

Heipe quickly her to dight : 

But first come, ye fayre Houres, which were begot, 
In Iove’s sweet paradice, of Day and Night; 

Which doe the seasons of the year allot, 

And all, that ever in this world is fayre, 

Doe make and still repayre; 

And ye three handmayds of the Cyprian queene, 
The which doe still adorn her beauties pride, 

Helpe to adorne my beautifullest bride : 

And, as ye her array, still throw betweene 

Some graces to be seene ; 

And, as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shal answer, and your ecch ting. 


** Now is my love all ready forth to come : 

Let all the virgins therefore well awayt ; 

And ye fresh boyes, that tend upon her groome, 
Prepare your selves; for he is comming strayt. 
Set all your things in seemely good array, 

Fit for so ioyfull day: 

The ioyfulst day that ever Sunne did see. 

Fair Sun ! shew forth thy favourable ray, 

And let thy lifull heat not fervent be, 

For feare of burning her sunshyny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fayrest Phoebus! father of the Muse ! 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that mote thy minde delight, 
Doe not thy servant’s simple boone refuse ; 

But let this day, let this one day, be mine; 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy soverayne prayses loud will sing, 
That all the woods shal answer, and theyr eccho ring 


** Harke! how the minstrils gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry musick that resounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or iar. 

But, most of all, the damzels doe delite, 
When they their tymbrels smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and carrol sweet, 
That all the sences they doe ravish quite ; 
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The whyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 
Crying aloud with strong confused noyce, 

As if it were one voyce. 

Hymen, io Hymen, Hymen, they do shout ; 

That even to the Heavens theyr shouting sbrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill ; 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud advaunce her laud ; 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen, sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 


“ Loe! where she comes along with portly pace, 
Lyke Pheebe, from her chamber of the east, 
Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would wene 

Some angell she had beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling flowres atweene, 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre ; 

And, being crowned with a girland greene, 

Seem lyke some mayden queene. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 

So many gazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are ; 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud, 

So farre from being proud. 

Nathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 


“ Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 

So fayre a creature in your towne before ? 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adornd with beautyes grace and vertues store; 

Her goodly eyes lyke saphyres shining bright, 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the Sun hath rudded, 
Her lips lyke cherries charming men to byte, 

Her brest lyke to a bowl! of creame uncrudded, 

Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke like to a marble towre; 

And all her body like a pallace fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a stately stayre, 

To Honor’s seat and Chastitie’s sweet bowre. 

Why stand ye still, ye virgins, in amaze, 

Upon her so to gaze, 

Whiles ye forget your furmer lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho ring ? 


s* But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 

The inward beauty of her lively spright, 
Garnished with heavenly guifts of high degree, 
Much more then would ye wonder at that sight, 
And stand astonisht lyke to those which red 
Medusae’s a mazeful hed, 

There dwells sweet Love, and constant Chastity, 
Unspotted Fayth, and comely Womanhood, 
Regard of Honour, and mild Modesty ; 

There Vertue raynes as queene in royal throne, 
And giveth lawes alone, 

The which the base affections doe obay, 
And yeeld theyr services unto her will ; 
Ne thought of things uncomely ever may 
Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill, 
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Had ye once seene these her celestial threasures, 


And unrevealed pleasures, 


Then would ye wonder, and her praises sing, 
That all the woods should answer, and your eccho ring. 


‘Open the temple gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter in, 
And all the postes adorne as doth behove, 
And all the pillours deck with girlands trim, 
For to receyve this saynt with honour dew, 


That commeth in to you. 


With trembling steps, and humble reverence, 
She commeth in, before the Almighties view: 
Of her, ye virgins, learn obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy places, 

“To humble your proud faces: 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endlesse matrimony make ; 
And let the roring organs loudly play 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes ; 

The whiles, with hollow throates, 

The choristers the ioyous antheme sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and their eccho ring. 


* Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes 

And biesseth her with his two happy hands, 
How the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermille stayne, 
Like crimsin dyde in grayne ; 

That even the angels, which continually 

About the sacred altar doe remaine, 

Forget their service and about her fly, 

Ofte peeping in her face, that seems miore fayre, 


The more they on it stare. 


But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not one look to glaunce awry, 
Which may let in a little thought unsownd. 
Why blush ye, love, to give to me your hand, 


The pledge of all our band! 


Sing, ye sweet angels, alleluya sing, 
That all the woods may answer, and your ecchio ring.” 


No poet that ever lived had a more 
exquisite sense of the Beautiful than 
Spenser. Of profounder passion 
many poets have been blest or 
cursed with the power. His were 
indeed “ thoughts that breathe,” but 
not “ words that burn.” His words 
have a lambent light. Reading him 
is like gazing on the starry skies— 
or on the skies without a star—ex- 
cept perhaps one—the evening star 
—and all the rest of heaven in still 
possession of the moon. His love 
of woman’s life is spiritual—yet vo- 
luptuous; and desire itself is hal- 
lowed, kindling at sight of beauty 
“ emparadised in such sweet flesh.” 
Nothing meretricious in the Lady of 
his Lays. Chaste as Dian the Crea- 
ture of his bridal, his nuptial Hymn. 


‘¢ A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles.” 


Such have been the love-lays of all 
great poets. They feel as men; but 
their imagination purifies passion ; 
and Poetry, like Religion, hallows 
the mysterious union of the sexes, till 
marriage indeed seems a type of a 
holier union still, when our souls 


* Of all this world’s encumbrance have 
themselves assoyled,” 


and return to their native heaven. 
Do you know that his other Pro- 
thalamion, or spousal verse, made 
“in honour of the double mariage 
of the two honourable and vertuous 
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ladies, the Ladie Elizabeth, and the 


Ladie Catherine Somerset?” Oh! 

if you do not, seek forthwith the 

stream down which are seen floating 

those two Swans. A stream it seems 

so limpid-pure that it can be flow- 

ing but along the skies. 

“ Paynted all with variable flowers, 

And all the Meads adorn’d with dainty 
gemmes, 

Fit to deck Maidens’ bowers, 

And crown their paramours.” 


Yet is it flowing even in this our 
world, which all whe it inhabit, alas! 
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have often—often felt to be a world 
of woe. But there is not on this day 
“one cloud to stain the blue serene 
of heaven.” No such thought—no 
such feeling as Fear. Death is not 
80 much even asadream. Life is 
Love—and Love is Bliss—and Bliss, 
like the shining sky, 


‘* Doth seem immortal in its depth of rest.” 


Yes—’tis but an earth-born stream— 
but has not poetry changed its waters 
into the light and the music of hea- 
ven ? 








“ There, in a meadow, by the river’s side, 

A flocke of nymphes I chaunced to espy, 

All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde, 

As each had bene a bryde ; 

ind each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, entrayled curiously, 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateously 

The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that meadow grew, 

They gathered some; the violet, pallid blew, 

The little dazie, that at evening closes, 

The virgin lilie, and the primrose trew, . 
With store of vermeil roses, 

To deck their bridegroome’s posies 

Against the brydale-day, which was not long: 
Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my song. 


“ With that I saw two swannes of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downe along the lee ; 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see; 

The snow, which doth the top of Pindus strew, 
Did never whiter shew, 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be 

For love of Leda, whiter did appeare ; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near; 

So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billowes spare 
To wet their silken feathers, least they might 
Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fayre, 
And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as Heaven’s light, 

Against their brydale day, which was not long; 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my song. 


** Eftsoones the nymphes, which now had flowers their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, 

As they came floating on the eristal flood ; 

Whom when they sawe, they stood amazed still, 
Their wondring eyes to fill ; 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 

Of fowles, so lovely, that they sure did deeme 
Them heavenly borne, or to be that same payre 
Which through the skie draw Venus silver teeme; 
For sure they did not seeme 

To be begot of any earthly seede, 

But rather angels, or of angels’ breede ; 
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Yet were they bred of somers-heat, they suy, 
In sweetest season, when each flower and weede 


The earth did fresh aray; 
So fresh they seem’d as day, 


Even as their brydale day, which was not long : 
Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my song. 


* Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field, 
That to the sense did fragrant honours yeild, 

All which upon those goodly birds they threw, 


And all the waves did strew, 


That like old Peneus’ waters they did seeme, 

When downe along by pleasant Tempe’s shore, 
Scattred with flowres, through Thessaly they streeme, 
That they appeare, through lilies plenteous store, 


Like a bryde’s chamber flore. 


Two of those nymphes, mean while, two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowres which in that mead they found, 

The which presenting all in trim array, 

Their snowie foreheads therewithall they ctownd, 


Whilst one did sing this lay, 
Prepar’d against that day, 


Against their brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweet Themmes ! runne softly, till 1 end my song. 


Ye gentle birdes! the world’s faire ornament, 
And heaven’s glorie, whom this happie hower 
Doth leade unto your lovers’ blissfull bower, 
Toy may you have, and gentle hearts content 


Of your love’s complement ; 


And let faire Venus, that is queene of love, 

With her heart-quelling sonne upon you smile, 
Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remove 
All love’s dislike, and friendship’s faultie guile 


For ever to assoile. 


Let endlesse peace your steadfast hearts accord, 
And blessed plentie wait upon your bord ; 

And let your bed with pleasures chast abound, 
That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 

Which may your foes confound, 


And make your ioyes redound 


Upon your brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweet Themmes! runne softlie, till I end my song.” 


In 1596, Spenser was in London; 
and then were published, as we have 
said, the last three books of the 
Faery Queen. Then, too, he pre- 
sented to his sovereign the “ View 
of the State of Ireland,” which 
was first published in Dublin in 
1633, from a manuscript in Arch- 
bishop Usher’s library. In 1597, we 
find him in Ireland; and no doubt it 
was his intention to pass the rest of 
his life at Kilcolman. He was in high 
favour with the Queen, who, towards 
the close of 1596, recommended him 
to the Irish Government to be sheriff 
of Cork. Butin October, the rebel- 
lion of Tyrone burst forth: Kileol- 
man was set on fire: Spenser and 
his wife fled ; but one of his children 
perished in the flames. They found 
their way to London ; and, on the 


16th of January, 1598, in an inn or 
lodging-house in King Street, West- 
minster, died the Poet of the Faery 
Queen! 

Till within three months of his 
death, we have seen that Spenser 
was a happy man. His own sorrows 
he must have had like the least- 
gifted of his fellow-mortals. But in 
his life we know of no great afflic- 
tions. Of his death, the circumstan- 
ces lie hidden for ever. Camden 
has said that he returned to England, 
poor ; “in Angliam inops reversus.” 
Ben Jonson told Drummond that 
he died in King Street, (Thomas 
Warton mistakenly adding Dublin, ) 
“ from absolute want of bread.” 
Phineas Fletcher, in his Purple 
Island, (1683,) thus writes :— 
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“ Yet all his hopes were crost—all suits 
denied; 

Discouraged, scorned—bis writings vili- 
fied ; 


Poorly (poore man) he lived, poorly 
(poore man) he died.” 


And Joseph Hall, 1713, laments,— 


“ Ah! me, that after unbeseeming care, 

And secret want which bred his last mis- 
fare, 

His relicks dear obscurely tombed lien, 

Under unwritten stones, that who goes by 

Cannot once read, Lo, here doth Collin 
lie! 


The author of his Life, in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, says, “ this ad- 
mirable poet and worthy gentleman 
had struggled with poverty all his 
lifetime.” And Pennant says, that 
in the anguish of his soul he composed 
his“ Cave of Despair,” in the first book 
of the Faery Queen! Perhaps writ- 
ten sixteen years before his death, 
when he was secretary to the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. Hundreds 
have taken up the lament for the 
most unfortunate Spenser ; and his 
fate has furnished a fertile subject 
for commonplaces on the woes of 

enius. 

From all this confusion of error 
how easy to separate the truth! 
Camden says truly, he returned to 
England, inops. He never had been 
rich. The rebels burnt his house and 
furniture—drove away his live-stock, 
if there were any—and then he was 
poor. What little money he might 
have had, his travel and voyage to 
London eat up, and in that lodging- 
house his funds were low. Butnotone 
manin a millionannually dies of abso- 
lute want of bread even now—not so 
many ¢hen—and that man could not 
have been Edmund Spenser. Ben 
Jonson was a wide talker over his 
cups, and part of his story to Drum- 
mond carries falsehood in its face. 
“ He refused twenty pieces sent him 
by the Earl of Essex, and gave this 
answer to the person who brought 
them, that he was sure he had no 
time to spend them.” That answer 
was not in Spenser’s style. He was 
no misanthrope. The world had 


not used him ill, and he had reasons 
manifold to be in love with life. Had 
he been starving “from absolute 
want of bread,” he would have ac- 
cepted the bounty of his noble friend, 
who, with all his faults, knew how 
to honour genius—have said, “ Giye 
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us this day our daily bread,” ate it, 
and given God thanks. If he knew 
he was himself dying, his Elizabeth 
was by his bedside, and his two 
children. “ That he was sure he had 
no time to spend them!” vulgar— 
and worse, impious words—but his 
was the finest of spirits, and most re- 
ligious. This, then, is a lie, else 
Spenser was an Atheist. 

All the other fictions need no re- 
futation. Mr Todd indignantly asks 
if it be credible that the noble family 
of Spenser could have neglected 
him, their glory, in his utmost need ? 
Scarcely credible—if they knew he 
was dying of want. But weeks and 
months pass on over famished sick- 
beds, and when we hear death has 
been there, we hold up our hands 
and cry, “ Wo is me!” Spenser 
may have wanted many comforts in 
his dying hours. Sad is it to think 
so. But either believe the whole 
story or none of it. Do not believe 
that he wanted bread, and that from 
Essex, the husband of her who had 
been the wife of Sidney, he refused 
with asperity or levity the means 
of purchasing it for himself, his 
wife, and his children. The people 
who kept the lodging-house would 
not have suffered him so to die, nor 
the other lodgers; not even had le 
been the obscurest stranger, nay, an 
outlaw under hiding; but unless he 
had forgotten in his delirium who he 
was, and his Elizabeth were ashamed 
to tell it, even “ apud diversorium in 
platea regia, apud Westmonasterium 
Jjuxta London,” a loaf would have 
been forthcoming at any hour on the 
naming of the Poet of the Faery 
Queen. 

But he died of a broken heart! And 
what broke it? The loss of his poor 
child? No father will believe that, 
no mother. God saved his wife 
from the fire—not a hair of her head 
was singed—and she bore away with 
her from the savage rebels two chil- 
dren in her arms. Her heart was 
not broken—why then her hus- 
band’s? With a heart contrite for sin, 
God and Christ are well pleased— 
but not with a heart broken by their 
dispensations. 


“ T sdw a lovely cottage girl, 

She was four years old, she said ; 

Her face was bright with many a curl 
That clustered round her head.” 


Such a cherub the flames may haye 
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devoured; but many a parent has 
lost many children by water or fire, 
or fever swift as the sun-stroke, and 
by all worst deaths unspeakable and 
unimaginable, yet after many tranquil 
years have they gone down to the 
grave in peace. And could Edmund 
Spenser have found resignation so 
hard, that, covering his face, he re- 
fused sustenance, cursed God, and 
died! “ Because that we have all one 
human heart,” let us all feel assured 
that he died—with his Elizabeth’s 
hand in his—grateful and trustful to 
the Rock of Ages. 

His wife and children were not 
allowed to starve, though poorly off ; 
and probably they remained under 
the care of Spenser’s friends for a 
few years in London. In March, 
1601, a petition was presented in 
their behalf, “in regard he was a 
servitor of that realme,” by the Lords 
of the Privy Council in England, to 
Sir George Carew, Lord President 
of Munster. But we know not what 
was done for the widow. ‘That she 
returned to Ireland seems certain ; 
and friends she must have had there, 
for her two sons, Silvanus and Pere- 
grine, grew up to man’s estate in 
the condition of gentlemen; and 
Silvanus married Ellen Nagle, eldest 
daughter of David Nagle of Mona- 
nimy, in the county of Cork. The 
Nagles were a family of considerable 
consequence; and Smith mentions 
“ Ballygriffin, a pretty seat of Mr 
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David Nagle, below which is the 
ruined church of Monanimy, with 
a large chancel, and in it a modern 
tomb of the Nagles.” The grandson 
of the poet, Hugolin Spenser, after 
the restoration of Charles, was re- 
stored to so much of the lands as 
could be found to have been his great 
ancestor’s. Peregrine Spenser, the 
son of the poet, and father of Hugo- 
lin, had had part of the Jands of Kil- 
colman assigned to him by his elder 
brother, Silvanus; but, like his 
father, had been impoverished by 
the troubles of the times. It is 
pleasant to know, that though the 
family did not greatly flourish, yet 
they were not more unprosperous 
than their neighbours in that dis- 
tracted province. 

Essex ordered Spenser’s funeral. 
The pall was held by some of the 
poets—poetis funus ducentibus, says 
Camden—and he was buried by the 
side of Chaucer. About thirty years 
after his death, Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, erected a monument to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. This 
is the inscription:—* Hrarg LyeEs 
(EXPECTING THE SECOND COMMINGE 
OF OUR Saviour JESUS) THE BODY OF 
Epmonp SPENSER, THE PRINCE oF 
Ports IN HIS TYME, WHOSE DIVINE 
SPIRIT NEEDS NOE OTHIR WITNESSE 
THEN THE WORKS WHICH HE LEFT 
BEHINDE HIM. HE WAS BORNE IN 
LonDON IN THE YEAR 1558, AND DIED 
IN THE YEARE 1598,” 
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